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“Near Durban, fn South Africa, there is a 
Trappist monastery. TJie rigour obsers'ed at the 
time I visited the pl.icc was very great. They 
had nothing like privacy for themselves; they had 
to gel up at 2.30 a.m. Tliey had purely vegeterian 
food; they strictly obsen'cd the vow of silence. 
Only tw'o or three, who had to go the marJa;t or 
speak to visitors, could speak. All others had | 
to work in silence. They were giving instruction J 

to the Zulus. Tliey were workers for life. They | 

added to .their learning a calling. Tliey were j 
eaipenters, potters, shoe-makers. They made all • t 
'sorts of experiments. Their monasteiy' was a | 
model of beauty, a veritable garden, with not n i 
particle of dust anywhere and tliere was a sweet | 
silence pervading the whole atmosphere. My j 
idea is to have a training institution of this type; j 
if anything, I would do belter; but we are fallen 
from grace, ^^'’e used to have this rigorous dis- 
cipline in our country. But Ave have not pro- 
gressed, Avhile they Iiave progressed.” 

-MAHATMA CANDffl 
On Training Institutions, 

Report published in THE HINDU, MADRAS 
1 ^ 00 . 1934 . 




PROLOGUE 


December 24th, 1946. It -svas a cool bright 
evening when Mahatma Gandhi started his even- 
ing walk. "With Abba Gandhi and the present 
writer on either side, Gandhiji moved fast wi^ tlie 
brec 2 e that seemed to waft us all through the paddy 
fields and grassy lands ofNoalchali, East Bengal. 

Gandhiji • thanked me for having brought the 
Christmas gifb to him and his community at Sri- 
rampur from the Red Cross and American friends 
Service. Unit camp at Hamchadi where I was stay- 
ing. Then Gandhiji — to us, of course, Bapuji, 
Father as we all lovingly called him — with a sigh 
turned to me and said: 

“Anthony, is not Christ the Prince of Peace? And yet 
how far removed the Christians are from the path of Peace? 
I don’t mean tlieir imperialism and colonialism. But even 
the improved scientific means are used for unimproved 
ends. I don’t mean to say that we here in India ate m any 
way superior to Christians even in religion. Look at the 
Hindus and Moslems cutting each other’s throat in the name 
of religion. Haven't you seen houses burnt, men muti- 
lat^ and killed, wives and vii^ins raped, temples and mos- 
ques desecrated — all in the name of religion, each party 
claiming absolute truth to one’s o^vn religion and denying 
it to o&crs! 

Now, Anthony, 1 want you to devote your life to break bar- 
riers and build bridges between religions and teach svith 
your life and words mat religion essentially consists in Love 
of God and Mankind. ‘Charity is the root of religion’, 
as Tulsidas says, ‘and abandon not charity as long as there 
is breaA in your nostrils’. You are too much of an intel- 
lectual; but religion is what St Paul called ‘the fragrance 
of Christ’. That is charity. Work for inter-religious un- 
derstanding, because you Imve had the grace of God to know 
Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism and other religious cul- 
tures from close quarters, not as an outside student, but 
as an inside devotee. Sarvadhajmasamanaiva does not mean 
. 5 
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that all religions are equal or the same; but at deeper levels 
they all converge to God-realisation and Service of Hu- 
manity'. I want you to be an apostle of inter-religious har- 
mony and unity. You have all my prayers and blessings 
for that great mission that is givxn to you by God.... ‘ 

For nearly ten years I lived almost exclusively 
with non-Catholics like the Anglicans, Protestants 
of various denominations, Buddhists, 'Iheosophists, 
the Hindus and Parsees, Lamaists and Thera\'a- 
dins. This long interlude {194-3 to 1953) in m>' 
life as a Dominican Friar and then as a priest has 
^videned my horizon of Catholicism which is no 
more India or Europe-bound but as wide as God, 
Christ and His Kingdom. 

The present book on MonasHcisrrt— Christian and 
Hindu-Buddhist — Is ^^Titten partly to fulfil my voca- 
tional mission for inter-religious understanding, 
and partly to gain a glimpse into the sky-high ca- 
tholicity of. my Mother Church and my Mother 
India, tliereby building a bridge between my 
fellow’-tramps in Buddhism, Hinduism and Gatho- 
lirism. 

Anthony Ei.ENjiinTTAM, 
Aquinas Hall, 
Mount Mary — Bandra, 
Bombay-50, 

7 March 1969. 
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^^eAicalion 


There in the mud hut of Srirampur in Noakhaii, 

In the year nineteen fourty six on Christmas Eve, 

After the evening walk across the green paddy fields. 

Do you remember, my Bapujt dear, our silent communion ii 
God? 

On that evening, after consulting the Kindly Light 

You told me: "'Anthony, leave aside politics, go to your God 

: given task. 

You have stiil to grope, but sure, God will show His way to you; 
The harvest is indeed great, but, labourers are few, so few”. 

fiapujt, we are both schooled in the same classroom of God. 
Like Socrates of yore you lived with Truth-tremsfigured face. 
And died a martyr's death, expiating the sins of this blind world. 
In the good company of heroes like Abraham Lincoln, two 
Kennedies. 

Martin Luther Ring, Joan of Arc, Lucy, Agnes and Cecilia 
Your laurels never fade. lit bright by the ray of God. 

Mare than the architect of Indian Independence and our Father, 
You belong to the wide world in the steps of Buddhas, Krishnas’ 
Rams, _ ■ ’ 

The long standing debt 1 awe' to your Love. Guidance and Help 
As my Guide, Guru and Inspiration, at your feet I place this 
■ ■ book. 

Dedicating this offering in pledge of battles still to be 
: and won. jucku 

—ANTHONY ELBNJtMITTAM 
■ 2nd October 1969 



CHAPTER 1 


THE MONASTIC URGE 


"A heart untouched by worldly things, 

A heart that is not swayed by sorrow, 

A heart passionless, secure — 

That is the greatest blessing.*' 

— Buddha — Sutta Nipata 

“Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 

—Jesm 


‘‘When are liberated all 

The desires that lodge in one’s heart, 

Tlien a mortal becomes immortal! 

Then he reaches Brahman”. 

—■Btih. Upanishad 

"Point out the Way — however dimly, and lost among 
the host-^as does the evening star to those who tread 
their path in darkness. Give light and comfort to the 
toiling pilgrim, and seek out him who knows still less 
than thou, who in his wretched desolation sits starv* 
ing for the bread of Wisdom — let him hear the Law.” 

—The Voice of lienee 


One of the most deep-rooled basic urges of the 
human soul is the “himger and thirst after Right- 
eousness”, DAarmc, God. The primary basic ur- 
ges of man are self, sex, herd and God. Of these 
four, the God-urge is the centre and circumference 
of monasticism. 

The sphere around which revolves the instinc- 
tive urge for self-preservation and self-expres- 
sion is indeed vast, being co-extensive with life it- 
self. As the traditional walls between the animate 
and the inanimate worlds are now being shatter- 
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cd ns a result of progress in modern biology and yrf- 
clcar ph>’sics, the self-urge is now proved to be op- 
erative in all beings. Tliat self-assertion, in all 
its forms, is an entitativc quality which Av^as taught 
by monistic and idealistic pliilosophers -of both the 
East and tlic ^Vest. But it was rcscr\'cd to modem 
phy'sics to demonstrate it experimentally. 

The orbit of sex-urge is much smaller than tlie 
urge for fclf-prcscrvation for the simple reason that 
sex _diflcrcntiations arc found only in more_a)m- 
pl<^ forms of tho_ T \lanT and an immTiie. In s^c 
^~the dogma of th^rthodox Freudian^, sex urge 
is not the one all-pervasive factor in human life. 
It is a basic urge, but not ahva)^ the strongest and 
the most pervasive in all normal human beings. 
The. border-line between- sex-urge and God-urge 
may be thin, and it may run parallel;' but the t'NVO 
are distinct, mutually exclusive 'of each other, one 
displacing the other. 

The herd instinct is there because man is a so- 
cial animal. The herd in .man, often a subcons- 
cious urge as in birds and fishes and mammals, be- 
coditt rationalised and canalised in social Hfe as 
in many civil, political, religious and economic or- 
ganisations. Monasticism, in its community form, 
has its roots in the sub-conscious herd instinct made 
conscious and rational svith a view to reaching Self- 
realisation or God-attainment. , > . . ' 

. The orbit of God-urge in man is the smallest of 
all, but the most powerful of- all other ' instincts. 
God-urge, when it blossoms forth "and fructifi« in 
man, has power to overshadow and neutralise 'all 
othet'uTges in him, as it is clear from the lives of 
tnaxtyred. sairuta who courtol -death for the sake of 
God, scorning sex-pleasures and that innate, instin- 
ctive clinging on to life and-social ties.'- : 

' The urge to see God face to face, reach Him, 
relish and realise 'Him, the vital need for Self-iin- 
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foldmcnl and reacli the portals of J^irvanic bliss by 
treading the patlj of Dnama, d a\sTis in man, only 
after liis j icn tal tlii cal and moral conscim^nrrs g 
h as reached a certain degree of devciopment . Un- 
tir tliei the urge for G^-rcalisation— variously 
called as Self-realisation, spiritual perfection, em- 
ancipation of the Spirit, attainment of Nirvana, 
treading the patli of Dliarma, etc. — lies dormant. 

In some otiicrs, through neglect, sloth or hecd- 
Icssness, tbe God-urge grows feebler until it fizzles 
out. But, in those, in whom the lion of Divinity 
svalces up, and their super-conscious posvers are 
aroused, there is a steady growth in Self-unfold- 
ment until they bear fruits, “some thirtyfold, some 
sixt>'fold and some a hundredfold”, as the parable 
of the sower narrated 'by Jesus puts it. They storm 
tlie fortress of the Self, tread all the way afong the 
path of Dharma and enter the sancta sanctorum, of the 
nighest philosophical vision and religious realisa- 
tion. Many arc called, ,but few arc chosen to 
reach God. Many start on the pilgrimage to Self, 
but few reach tlicir destination. Hence the Gita 
sa>^: 

“One, perchance, in thousands of men, strives after per- 
fection; and one, perchance, among the faithful strivers 
after perfection, knou’s me in reality.” — Gita VII, 3 

In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus tells us. 

“Enter ye in at the narrosv gate. It is the broad gate and 
a wide road that leads on to perdition, and those who go 
in that way are many, indeed; but how small is the gate, how 
narrow the road that leads on to lifis, and how few there 
are that finest!” -^Mathew VI, 13, 14 

Monasticism is this “narrow road that leads on 
to life”. TTxe urge for spiritual perfection, the in- 
nate thirst for God-vision, the undying yearning 
for the attainment of Nirvana finds its foremost ex- 
pression in monasticism. The ascetic practices 
and my’Stical experiences of monks in thier mon- 
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astcries, and of nuns in their convents and cloisters 
may never even find an echo in this atomic and 
space age. Yet, when we withdraw even for a 
short while from the noisy politics, cut-throat eco- 
nomics and the neurotic environment in many mo- 
dern cities, and stand lace to face with our o^^ti 
selves^ in the stillnoss of our heart and. the deep quiet 
of our soul, wc begin to brood over tliose innate, 
personal and all-important problems of life and 
death, happin«s And mhery. It is then that we 
begin to understand, and perhaps appreciate, %vhy 
so many thousands of young men and women in 
Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, Sufism, Jai- 
nism and in some other religions, renounced wealth, 
pomp, pleasures of tlic senses and other w’orldly 
entanglements and devoted themselves to the 
cult of God and realisation of the higher Self. 

Historically, Buddhism and Catholic Christi- 
anity had, and today still have, the largest and the 
best forms of organised monasticism. Next in im- 
portance comes Hinduism, although Hindu mon- 
asdeism has never been an organised and centrali- 
sed force as in Christianity and Buddhism. The 
silent, disciplined and industrious Jives of hundreds 
and thousands of monfe, friars, nuns, herimts, re- 
ligious brothers and sisters and ihihhus ^literally, 
mendicants), is certainly an eye-opener and also 
the ans^ver to deeper problems of life and death, 
happiness and misery, time and eternity, problems 
that make the soul of man restless until it reaches 
God, Self, J^ifirvand’ 

Monasticism, in its accepted^ and narrow sense, 
means the graded process of training of candidates 
from the novitiate up to their monastic or sacerdo- 
tal ordination and ministry. But, in a much >vi- 
der and unconventional sense, monasticism means 
God-urge leading humans to the pinnacles of 
Self-realisation and the subsequent Self-realised >. 
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dy^namlcs in society for die moral hcaltli , and 
spiritu al emancipati on ~of ^thc suHc rIn g m^KinH 7 
In die fdrn\er sense, .'Sariputta^ iCasyap, St 
Thomas Aquinas, St Bernard, Sn^ami Vivekan- 
anda and Sn’ami Dayanahda arc great monks. In 
a much ^v^dcr sense, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Auro- 
bindo, Sri Ramakrishna, Ramana Maharshi, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Khagava and others are great 
monks. In this latter sense, any aspiration, urge 
or action purporting to Ic3d a higher life of the spi- 
rit springs from the monastic core. 

The story of Prince Siddliarta, born in Kapila- 
vastu, in the Terai district of Nepal, at the bloom- 
ing age of twcnty^nin e renouncing his wealth and 
heraldry, lus v-oung beautiful wife Yashodhara, 
and his newly-born only son Ralmla, exchanging 
liis royal atdre with the tattered clothes of a street 
beggar, and then, in the dead of that silent night, 
setting off in quest of Dfe-wisdom, suffering hard- 
sWps and ordeals for full seven years, and, after ha- 
ving attained Enlightenment, Wisdom that eman- 
cipates, J^irvana, journeying through the length and 
breadth of North India, preaching the Dhamma and 
organising the Sangha (Buddha’s monastic order of 
mendicant monks) for over full four decades, and 
then passing away in Kusinara with philosophic 
calm and Self-realised bliss, and a hundred other 
episodes, sayings and doings of Buddha are still 
read, studied and meditated upon with awe, admir- 
ation and lapture by thoughtful men and women in 
the entire civilised world. 

Then, there is the story of Jesus, the greatest 
story ever told in the chronicles of men and gods, 
the story of paradoxes, of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of the homo sapienSy of the God-man, of the 
Son of Man. Born in a manger amidst the house- 
hold cattle, in that silent night, holy night, when 
all was calm, aU was bright, in heavenly peace slept 
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that infant wlio v’as prc-ordaincci to become the 
Light of the World. Edwin Arnold rightly tells us 
the story of Buddha as the Light of Asia, and of Christ 
as the Light of the IVorld. Yet, spiritually Jesus is 
as much the Light of Asia as sstis Buddha the light 
of the world. Jesus grew up in losvlincss, utter po- 
verty, followng tlie profession of a Immblc carpen- 
tCT. But in silence and solitude, prayer and me- 
ditation, industry and liard labou r he prepared 
himself for'liis great mlssjon, the redemption of man- 
kind at once through his life-teachings and liis as- 
crificial blood. Never we have in, the pages of hi- 
story a story so moring and touching as the short 
ministry of the Lord Jesus, the story' of his passion 
and his crucifixion between two thieves, and his 
final resurrecdon, liis triumph over sin and death. 
To those serious, sincere souls who have understood 
the life and teacliings of Jesus, he is their “way, life, 
and truth”. Even after twenty centuries millions 
cluster around Jesus; and in his family are found 
monks and nuns — monasucism in its restricted and 
larger connotadons-— in their hundreds of thou- 
sands devoted to the great task of self-purification, 
sancdficadon of their o^vn souls and salvadon of 
others- 

Then comes the story of Plato, the Divine, svho, 
abstaining from ^vorldly' pomps and sensual plea- 
sures, devoted himself to the pursuit of the highest 
pWIosophic -vrisdom which ancient Greece could 
^oast of. Plato never married, nor had children; ’ 
yet, all the idealisdc philosophers and most sera- 
phic souls of the AVest were Ws spiritual children. 
Many Platonists, Neo-PIatonists including the 
“Cambridge Platomsts” of the mneleenth century 
were monks in the strict sense. Plodnus, Philo, 
Pythagoras and Socrates were great patriarchs 
of western monasdeism. Thc^ Greek philosopliic 
monasticism and Cliristian icligious idealism join- 
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lost that u'hich the living relijpons ot eveey age havegiveri 
to their followers, and none of them has been reallj^hcalcd 
who did not regain the religious outlook/’ 

—Afoiferti Afan in Search of a Soul, p. 264 

MonasUcism, being the cUmax of the religious 
urge in man, has the most therapeutic \’alue in heal- 
ing various psycho-ncurotic ailments of the ma- 
chine man. That is the reason why C.G. Jung 
sent his clarion call to monks, nuns, priests and 
“clergyman and the psychotherapist, to join forces 
to meet this great spiritual task of our age” (ibid 
p. 259 ). 

In a world of astonislung technological pro- 
gress and the most glamorous advertisement of sen- 
se and sex, it is, indeed, still more astonishing to 
sec the vast panorama of men and n'omen in the 
East and tlte West, in the Christian, Buddliist and 
Hindu lands, who, abandoning the most promis- 
ing worldly prospects and- renouncing tlie charms 
of wealth and sex, submit ihcnascU-es to the most 
rigorous self-discipline of the monastic life •with a 
vic\v to realising their Self, seeing God and reach- 
ing Him. ^Vhcther in the Christian concept of 
beatihe vision of God or the Buddhist concept of 
J^irvana, the great desideratum of all monastic souls 
is to reach the Ultimate Reality ^vhich is the Soul 
of our souls, the Self of our selves, Eternity behind 
the passing show of things in time, the Substance be- 
hind the shadow, ReaUty behind the appearance, 
the Satja behind the maja. Truth beyond the rela- 
tivity of the world of time and space. Change and 
decay all around we sec; hence the thoughtful 
among 'us search for, find and rest in the Biaiitv 
that dianges not, in“tEar‘OneTvHoTs'"\vuHouta^- 
cbnd,~“the only source of Stoic imperturbability, 
Buddhist Vairagya, Yogic dispassion and Christian 
beatific vision. 

.3^ urge for spiritual emancipation by getting 
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more and more detached from the phenomena] 
and getting ever more deeply rooted in the N^u- 
menon, the Ground of all that arc born, grow, de- 
cay and die, is stronger than all other ing fin. 
cts in man . In fact, the ^thcr three instincts and 
urges, viz., self, sex and herd arc found operative 
only as long as the God-urge — which we have call- 
ed the monastic urge in man — is dormant. As the 
monastic urge awakens and waxes stronger in a 
person to that extent wane away all other urges. 

As tlic sex urge can counteract and outweigh 
even the strongest urge lor self-preservation, which 
is evident in those ^vhom Eros strikes with death 
— not defeatist suicides resulting from failures in 
love, but those who \wllingly court death knowing- 
ly after joining the cold dance of Eros — so mo- 
nastic urge can neutralise, defeat, kill or suSIimat e 
the all-pcrvasivc and powcrlUl sex-urge and sel f- 
urpe in man . This needs a svstemntir training of 
mind andAvil l in discriminative reasonin g, critical 
acume n, moral restrain t and s ingle-minded ded i- 
cation to Go d, which result in contemplative . bliss . 

Matter is the source of division , w hile spirit is 
t he'' Oasis ot unity . ^I hat is the reason why sex, ^ t 
lon g last, is bound to result in s^aralion. frustra - 
ti on and vexation ot the spirit . J3ut love, which 
has its roots in the spirit of man, is the source of uni- 
on of man wth man, with God, \vith All. Hence 
it is that monks and nuns isolate themselves 6x)m 
sex and gold, and thereby find themselves falling 
into the arms of Infinite Love and Bliss. 

A monk lives alone, all alone. He lives all by 
himself, even when he lives as a member of a large 
community, because imvardly, at heart, in the de- 
his his couveesatLon. is with. Self, God. 
He is lifted above his self when he lives alone with 
God; he is just his self when, he lives in. self-recolle- 
ction and self-posse.esion; but he becomes lower 
tlian himself when be associates himself \vith otheis ; 
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and in a crowd he is lost, if in Ins extrovert activi- 
ties he Joses hi* self-possession. 

St Gregory the Great summed up the secret of 
the spiritual greatness of St Benedict in two words: 
Secant vivebal — Benedict “was living ^v•ith his self*. 
It is out of the deptlis of tliis self-possession and 
scIf-rccollcction tliat Benedict reached tlie summits 
of Self-realisation, and became one of the great pa- 
triarchs of western monasUcism. As from the si- 
lence of Benedict in Subiaco cave, so did Antliony, 
from his cave hermirage in Eg>pt, organise his own 
monastic disciples. The lives of many patriarchs of 
monasticism in Eg>pt, Europe, China, India, Japan, 
Persia and clsc\vhcre go to con\’crgc towards the 
essentials of monasticism which arc self-control, 
self-purification, self-knowledge and self-realisation. 
They also convince us that the more thoughtful 
and self-possessed one is, the easier it becomes to 
tame the tiger and ape in tis, to lead the lugher 
life of tlie Spirit, to Mcomc literally supermen. 

Even when many indiWduals join to form a re- 
li^^ous community of monks or nuns, the best among 
them struggle hard to keep their sdves in isolation, 
so that their Self may remain an impregnable fort- 
ress where worldly passions and lusts cannot enter. 
Their inner sanctuary is lit bright through the pra- 
ctice of their monastic vo^\-5, ' The lamp of self- 
knowledge and self-luminous' love burns ever in the 
santuary of their souls. They are in the ^v'orld; 
but never of the world. 

. Monastic yo^'S are safeguards, ag ainst weakness 
nnd license . They are the wings for monks Tb~sdar 
to the ^vorld of freedom, never barriers to it. Mo- 
nastic life is protected so that monks and nuns may 
more easily and assuredly reach the goal of hu- 
man existence.’ As Bernard of Clairt'aux, a giant 
among Christian monks, has said: 

“A religious (monk or nun) lives more purely, falls more 
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rarely, rises more quickl)% walks with greater caution, is 
bedewed more often with heavenly graces, rests more secure* 
ly, dies more confidently, is purged more speedily, and re- 
warded more abundantly.” 

Monastic urge is implanted in every human 
being. We are all potentially sinners or saints, 
Buddhas or Maras. This potential monastic urge, 
when aclualised, is the source of manifold blessings 
to mankind. Creative works on philosophy, liter- 
ature, art, music and expressions of charity, bene- 
volence and compassion have all sprvmg from cloi- 
sters and hermitages in the past, and monastic cloi- 
sters should continue to fertilise the desert sands ol 
worldiness in the future also. If sex has its gla- 
mour and romance, then Self-realisation has its 
otvTi glamour and romance a hundredfold. If gold 
and fame could lure and entice human hearts, then, 
certainly, Self and God can produce much more 
intense ecstatic rapture in us, and fascinate us to 
lead a Self-realised and God-conscious life and en- 
gender real happiness and weal for many. 

A monk, as the monastic urge grows, becomes 
more and more introspective. Yet, he is not a sub- 
jectivist. He sees things other than his self with 
greater clarity and objectivity, bemuse he dwells 
in the source and Ground of all beings, God. Tho- 
mas Aquinas has taught us that God knows things 
of the universe “not in themselves, but in Himself”. 
Knowledge, love and activities of a monk flow from 
the depths of Self-realisation, not through empiri- 
cal and experimental research. A monk is really 
his mind. It is tlie mind that makes and unmakes 
a man. What a man thinks, that he becomes, tlie 
nund of man assuming the form of the object thought 
of. Hence the greatest disdpline of a monk is the' 
discipline of his mind. Buddha said: 

“This mind of mine went formerly \vandering about as it 
liked as it listed as it pleased; but I shall now hold it in 
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firmly, as the rider who welds the hook holds in the furi- 
ous elephant. Be not thoughtless, watch over your thoughts. 
Draw yourself outof UiecvIlMays, like an elephant sunk in 
mud.” — Dhammapada XXIII. 

Monasticism is the greatest research centre of 
human psycholog)', mental science and humanistic 
ethics. Here, even the hardened sinner, the most 
loathsome debauch and all prodigal children, find 
their soothing balm, oasis of peace and real, lasting 
inner joy as a result of the training and discipline 
received there. Emperor Asoka, once a cruel 
tyr ant and an ambitious butcher , through me dis- 
cipline of monastic fife, became the greatest mission- 
ary monk of Buddhism. Through the magic touch 
of the monastic urge, Francis of Assisi, o nce a str eet 
reveller and a ^vreckl^ and dissipated 'Vou~di7 "be- 
came the most amiable and ^etic monk of Chri- 
stendom. The hislor)’ of conversion from vanities 
to godliness, from cosmic illusions to Realit)’, from 
sinnilness to sanctity is itself demonstrative of this 
God-urge, spiritual urge in man, which we have 
chosen to call the monastic urge. 

The dead weight of a guilty conscience, the 
pangs and agonies of an unr^enerate life, the sense 
of dichotomy and neuroses produced as a result of 
tension bet^veen skiri-deep pleasures and soul-de ep 
happineg are brougRTloaninHrwE^ mona- 
s tic urge has found expression through Self-reali- 
sation chaimels. Sex-lusts and soul-lights stand at 
antipodes. Lust and love are deadly enemies, one 
displacing the other, . 

A monk and a worldly man may look like be- 
ings of the same species. But if rationality is the 
s pcd/ic distincth'e man and fAe w 

there is a ^v•orId of differenc e. A sleeping anH " a 
dead man may look alike, but there is a ^vo^ld of 
difference between die two — life and death. Much 
wder is the gulf that separates wisdom and ignor- 
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ance, sin and sanctity, monasticism and worldly 
\'anities. Plato liad said: 

“Tlial which is seen is not the man, but there is need of a 
certain higher wisdom which will enable each of us, who- 
ever he is, to recognise himself.” — Phaedo 75 and 115. 

Monks aspire after the highest wisdom — the 
^sdsdom of God and love of fellow-beings — attain- 
able here below, llie efforts of a recluse are crown- 
^ %\'ith success, when the old sense-sex-intoxicant s 
do not harm him' any more . like a demagnetised 
metal ceases to attract iron filings. The north pole 
of the soul, wherein the rertless heart of man 
finds joy and rest, is reached by the pilgrim, after a 
long and tiresome journey. 

In one ofhis most famous sermons which Buddha 
addressed to King Ajatasatru on the benefits accru- 
ing to a person by embracing the monastic life, the 
Tathagata said: 

“Putting away the hankering after the world, he remains 
with a heart that hankers not, and purifies bis mind of lusts. 
Putting a^vay the corruption of the tvjsh to injure, he re- 
mains with a heart free from ill-temper, and purifies his 
mind of malevolence. Putting away torpor of heart and 
mind, keeping his ideas clear, himself mindful and self- 
possessed, he purifies his mind of sveakness and sloth. Put- 
ting away flurry and worry, he remains free from fretful- 
ness, and with heart serene within, he purifies himself of ir- 
ritability and vexation of spirit. Putting away \vavering, 
he remains as one passed beyond perplexity; and no lon- 
ger in suspense as to svhat is good, he purifies his mind of 
doubt. The BhiUiu (a mendicant monk), O king, so long 
as these five hindrances are not put away within him, looks 
upon himself as in debt, diseased, in prison, in slavery, lost 
on a desert road. But when these five hindrances have 
been put away within him, he looks upon himself as freed 
from debt, rid of disease, out of Jail, a free man, secure”. 

— Sammanapkala Sullanta 

Monasticism, then is the release of the soul 
from the prison house of bodily trammel.*? and con- 
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triminations. It is the staircase, the lift, the “sky- 
master” tliat takes ur high up to the pinnacles of 
spiritual perfection. As svith coins, there are ge- 
nuine and counterfeit monks. Genuine monasti- 
dsm docs really help men and tvomen to cleanse 
them of dross, guilt and rust, and t;nablcs them to 
usher into the air of Freedom, Eniancipation, Mu- 
fed. But counterfeit monasticism, like degenera- 
tion of any vocation or profession in life, is a means 
for easy and idle livelihood . But^ ps counterfeit 
coins could be tested by comparing them \vith the 
standard coins, and then \vithdra\vii from circu- 
lation, so genuine monastic life could be easily dis- 
cerned by comparin g monks and nuns to their cx- 
en\t>Jar, those prq^cts and patriarchs around whom 
other monks gather and revolve like the planets 
around tlic sun, the satellites around their planets. 
Genuine mo nks we can recog n ise fy pm tlie histori- 
c al p ast, h^nglex perience or throl ;^ ~phirQ 50 Dhi c 
intuition. Thus, as standard patterns ibr monks, 
stand out Sariputta, Mogallana, Bh^xiidharma and 
Nagarjuna, Sangamitra and Mahendra among the 
Buddhists; Sankara, Ramanuja, TuUi Das, Patan- 
jali and Yajnavalkya ibr the Hindusj Basil, Bene- 
dict, Dominic of Guzman, Francis of Assisi, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Thpmas Aquinas, Catherine of 
Siena, Vincent Ferrer, Savanarola and Ignatius 
Loyola for the Christians. 

As we study the esoteric of moni^s tlcism in the' 
lives of great spiritual prophets, monks and nuns, 
what strikes us most is not_a s__inu^ flip difference 

Bu ddhist samts . The paths they tr^ad may se^ 
different; "but the goal of Self-realisation they all 
reached is the same. God, if God, must be the 
same for all, irrespective of caste, cr^ed or colour. * 
Names by which people try to express that Ultimate 
Reality may be different; but the reality itself can- 
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not be different. God cannot be diversified by di- 
verse names given Iiim by the Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians, Parsecs or tlic Buddhists. God, Theos, 
Allah, Dcus, Dio, Dicu, Deva, Jehova, “I am ^vho 
am”, Brahman, Nirvana, etc., arc but a few of hun- 
dreds of names by which the Ultimate Reality is 
known7\ Once there is vital realisation of Him “in 
%vhom''wc liw, move and have our being”, the 
difference in names cease, and only ^e one ineff a- 
ble relish of that Reality remain s. ' The ^panisH- 
ads say: 

“As tlie sea-sceUng rivers, leaving aside their (different) 
names and forms, disappear into the vast ocean, so, the 
^\^sc, emancipated by Vwnowledge, giving up different 
names and forms, merge into (the life of) the Supreme Per- 
’son.” — Mmdaka Upantshad III 2. 7. 

The present witcr has lived and worked for 
over eight years as a full-fledged member of the Do- 
minican Order in Italy. This Order, known as 
the Order of Friars Preacliers — and in England as 
Blackfrian — is still one of the pioneering intellectual 
orders of the Catholic Chu rch, Ji^ lived and 
worked^for a^ut a decade ^vith the various orders 
of die Hindu-Buddhist world as well. Out of his ex- 
perience, then, he can state wth confidence that, in 
spite of the artificial steel walls raised between Chri- 
stianity and the Hindu-Buddhist wo^ld by a group 
of interested priest s, theologiaus, lit^rgists and can- 
o nists. th ere is the most challenging and_undemable 
fa ct of the underfill Jlociculture and blossoming of. 
sTnetit ^ and life-wisdom , love of Gpd_and_pfneigh- 
• bour^n the Ea st and^ih the _ West. This basic 
fact liecomes eiddent when, we live with an' open 
mind in monasteries. Wc observe the same earn- 
estness and yearning totvar^ spiiitual perfection 
in Tibetan Lamaist monasteries and Hindu ashrams 
as in the cloistered monasteries and convents of the 
Catholic Church. 
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The lives of saintly monks and nuns, the heroes 
and heroines of sanctity and love of God and man, 
I think, is the greatest challenge to the narrow com- 
munal fences and impenetrable religious walls built 
up and buttressed by those partisans of vested inter- 
ests, whose professional success depends more upon 
floating on the surface differences in religion than 
on sinking deeper into the ocean of Life Divine, 
feebly and faintly reflected in the lives of saints, 
those mystics, ascetics who tlirivc in monasteries and 
hermitages and convents as naturally as roses and 
lilies in a cultivated garden. Different mounting 
waves arc only on the surface of the ocean; deeper 
do^vn, all is calm, all is quiet, all are one, one wtli- 
out a second. 

In this book, we shall see tlie brighter and bet- 
ter side of the monastic life in its ideal form. It is 
not die degeneration of a vocation that we should 
study, but the vocation itself, as it is meant to be. 
**The Awiful Disclosures of Maria Monk**, wittenby 
an American ex-nun, the Twelve Tears in a Mona- 
stery by the late Joseph McCabe, an ex-Franciscan 
monk, and similar books arc caricatures of certain 
abuses and anomalies and diseases actually eating 
into the vitals of the monastic life. These books 
are merely advertisements of counterfeit coins, gla- 
mourised and commercialised by publishing firms. 
They become tlie best sellers because of the sensa- 
tionalism and exciting stories narrated by the au- 
thors in these books. In the Aweful Disclosures, the 
ex-nun depicts vividly how cloistered nuns have 
their clandestine romances with priests, and how 
the babies born out of that clandestine love are 
buried in the convent courtyard! These narrati- 
ves are merely moimtams -made out of molehills, 
phantoms projected by the author from her imagi- 
nation, who, through lack of enough self-control, 
might have experienced a hell to which she 

gave vent in that notorious book. The uncritical 
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cincma-fecI and newspapcr-nourislicd public rea- 
dily buy and consume these books. They believe 
these stories and fail to grasp the essence of mona- 
slicism. Similarly, the Twelve Tears in a Monastery 
by Joseph McCabe merely criticises the practice of 
blind obedience, irrational acceptance of dogmas 
and creeds, etc., but it fails to give us the X-rayed 
picture of the deeper aspects of the monastic life. 
Joseph McCabe, one of the outstanding rational- 
ists and free-thinkers of our century, had to /eed 
the Rationalist Press Association of London. In 
spite of his great contribution to- the cause of Ration- 
alism and Materialistic philosopliy, it is a matter 
of deep regret that he, under the impact of hU per- 
sonal experience in the Franciscan order, utterly 
failed to understand the deeper currents of mon- 
astic life and religion in general. In the year 1944, 

I met Joseph McCabe a number of times at the Ethi- 
cal Society of London. Tlicn there were many 
TOints^ in common between him and me, an ex- 
Franciscan and an cx-Dominican. Yet, in the 
heart of our hearts, we felt that we had pcfme funda- 
mental differences too on religious and monastic 
subjects. It is bec.ausc ^ of those differences that 
McCabe continued to be what he alw'ays ^vas, an 
uncompromising rationalist, positivist and empi- 
ricist; while, after years of w’anderin^ in the wild- 
erness of rationalism and materialistic communism 
of tlic orthodox Marxian type, I re-discovered my 
old monastic vocation, enriched with the vision 
and experience I gained by coming in touch with 
the best specimens of monasticism in Christian and 
the Hindu-Buddhist woilds. In this home-coming 
journey, this re-discovery of my own vocational 
mission, I must confess, the East, the Hindu-Bud- 
dhist world has been more helpful than the West, 
the Christian monastic oiders. Nay, I must say, 
that even for the understanding of the Christian 
Gospels, the spirit of Christianity and of Christ, an 
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Asian and an Oriental, the knowledge of my o^vn 
Asian continent has been more helpful than trie big 
volumes on theology' and scriptural studies and the 
voluminous apologetics of the West. 

Nevertheless, in religion, philosophy and art, 
in all fields in which the creative spirit of man ex- 
presses itself— there is no East nor VVest. It is the 
Man tlic Universal, the Catholic, that stan^ up, 
transcending the limitations of the liast or the West, 
and even the frontiers between the 'Clirbtian and 
the Hindu-Buddhist wwlds. Rudj’ard Kipling 
who said: “The East is East and the West is West, 
and the twain shall not meet”, had also added: 
“But there is neither East nor West, border, breed 
nor birtli, when two strong men stand face to face, 
though they come from the farthest ends of earth”. 
This latter part of his verses is not oficn mentioned 
by those who are fond of quoting the first two lines. 

The crisis of our times is basically ethical and 
spiritual. Caught up as we usually are in tlie vor- 
tex of a machine civilisation and positivistic scien- 
ces, we fight shy of the word religion. Nuclear wea- 
pons, earth satellites and the American moon-land- 
ing arc all demonstiativc of the immense strides we 
have made in technology and Science. Yet, man 
remains what he always was from time immemorial, 
a tiny infinitesimal speck lost in the infinity and 
eternity of God’s creation, a higher mammal of the 
anthropoid species crawling upon the earth to feed 
his belly, self and sex. Man must remain restless 
xmtil he gets back to the Ground of his being, to God, 
Dharma, back to ethics, morality, mysticism, inte- 
rior life and imponderable values of human spirit, 
of which the nursery and repository have always 
been monas deism. 

In times gone by, the mendicant monks of Eu- 
rope, the Carmelites, the Franciscans, the Domini- 
cans and other Orders for both men and ^vomen 
had an honoured place in the society. The Re- 
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formers like Luther, Calvin, Henry VIII, Zwingli 
and others emptied out the baby wth the batli wa- 
ter, when they denounced the entire monastic sy- 
stem of the Church, without restricting themselves 
to merely correcting the abuses, In this age of the 
cinema, television and illustrated journak, mon- 
asticism is consideied a rcHc of the past, \vith little 
or no meaning for our modem snobbish dandies 
and fashionable butterflies. There is derision, 
sneering, disdain and contempt. 

In the name of Science, Rationalism and Pro- 
gress, God, Dharma and values are brushed aside. 
In the Asian continent, some of the resurgent inde- 
pendent nations fancy that the time of die Rishis, 
Buddhas and Bhikus are gone by, never to retuan. 
These ideas are being injected into the hearts of our 
youth. And we need a corrective to tliese ideolo 
gies which make religious values an object of oblo 
quy. In the modern republics of India anp"^ China, 
monks and nuns have hardly any social standing. 
Technicians, lawyers, scientists, journalists and pro- 
fessional politicians have usurped the role of God. 
Scriptures are being substituted with newspapers 
and dailies. The answer to these reversal of values 
is the spiritual challenge of men like Gandhiji, Vi- 
nobha, Aurobindo and thrir likes, and thousands 
of genuine monks and nuns in ajl parts of the world. 

C.G. Jung has stated: "Whenever the Spirit of 
God is excluded from human consideration, an un- 
conscious substitute takes its place." VVhat are 
these substitutes of the modem man for old ideas like 
God, monasticism, chastity and soul? New gods 
like a political party, government, state, etc. This 
modern idolatry has its own nemesis which strike 
us down with neuroses, psychoses andfeven physi- 
cal ailments. C.G. Jung, who is an authority on the 
subject, has said: 

“The gods have become diseases; not Zeus but the solar 
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plcxui now rul« OI>’nipus and causes ihc oddities of the 
professional office hour, or disttirlss the brain of the poli- 
tician and the Journalist who then irnwittingly release men- 
tal epidemics. .. .When Cod Is not recognised, selfish. de- 
sires develop, and out of selfishness comes illness.” 

— The Secret of Uit Golden Floiur p. M2, 113. 

Out of hi^ own personal experience as a practi- 
sing ps>xhoanalyst, C. G. Jung, came to the con- 
clusion that a return to religious values is essential 
for the modern man to regain health and even his 
physical well-being. In 1932, Jung, contradicting 
the verdict of the orthodox Freudians to whom re- 
ligion is self-alienation and a form of neurosis, call- 
ed upon the thinking world to find in religion the 
sovereign remedy for most adult diseases. He sta- 
ted: 

‘'Our age has a hllndne<s ssithout parallel. We think 
we have only to declare an acknowleogcd form of lalth 
to be incorrect or invalid, to become psychologically free 
of all the traditional cfiects of the Christian or Judaic re- 
ligion.” — Psychological p. 230. 

I have my own experience to corroborate the 
truth of the above statement, I have known liter- 
ally hundreds of cases of promising young men and 
women who became mentally and physically dis- 
eased, neurotics and psychotics, when they aban- 
doned the basic tenets of their religious faiths. 
Among such friends of mine, some were Hindus, 
some Moslems, some Christians and some Buddhi- 
sts. Regaining of their lost vitality and vigour, 
vision and creativity was conditional to their re- 
discovery of a relipous faith that best suited their 
deeper individual need. 

Out uC the depths of luy own loiserahle personal 
experience I can testify to the truth that life tvithout 
God and .religious values is a fatal disease %vith- 
out hope of cure, it is death wthout dying, it is sIoav 
dying of body, mind and spirit of man. The mon- 
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astic urge in man, the God-urge and jDharma-cen- 
tre in man, cannot be long stifled and disregarded 
by any adult person \vithout its nemesis in his body 
and soul and spirit. 

Failing to receive nourishment from the vision 
of God and spiritual values, the scientific man gro^v's 
vain, proud, self-conceited and enthrones himself 
in the place of God. His scientific achievements 
go into his head; his vanity is pampered by the rab- 
ble. He boasts of the achievements of the scienti- 
fic man which has enabled him to swim underneath 
the oceans like fishes in his submarines, diving tubes. 
He could fly through the air and reach the moon. 
His mo\des, T.V s and radios! And his inter-conti- 
nental ballistic missiles! His earth satellites and 
what not I Yet, he forgets that he is impotent to 
produce a blade of grass in his laboratory. Syn- 
thetic rubber is not the rubber which Mother Na- 
ture gives you. Can a scientist wme out old age 
and death? If various kinds of physical dis- 
eases are fought against through prophylactic and 
curative medicine, we should remember that new- 
er t)'pes of mental and spiritual diseases have come 
into existence -with no hope of cure for them. The 
neolithic man, and even today the Nagas and Bu- 
thias in the foothills of the Himalayas hardly know 
of any neurotic and psychotic disorders which the 
modern man experiences in his offices, in his sky- 
scrapers in New York, Chicago, London or Bombay. 

Tliere is only one u-ay for health and happiness. 
That is dictated by Mother Nature herself -who faith- 
fully executes the will and iaws which Father Hea- 
ven has engraved on her. The Ten Command- 
ments and the Panclisila arc not inventions of the 
Mosaic or Buddhist prophets. They are the quint- 
essence of human etliics. ^ Voluntary obedience 
to-cUiical latvs is the conditio sine qua non for the 
health and happiness of man and mankind. Tliey 
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are of universal value, for the easterners and ivest- 
crneis, the Buddhists, Hindus, Sikhs, Parsecs, Jains 
and all alike. 

The'difference between monks and the laity is 
only functional, but not in the observance of the 
Ia^vs of Nature. Class distinctions exist in order 
to execute various functions of the civil and religi- 
ous societies. The householder has a different field 
of work to perform from the monk, ^vhose main duty 
is self-effort to^vards the highest possible Self-reali- 
sation and Self-realised dynamics in society. When 
we deflect or deviate from the focussing centre and 
integrating power ^vithin us — ^which is God or Dhar- 
ma — then we fall to pieces. There results the dis- 
int^ration of human personality. It is to cure 
man of these psychotic and spiritual maladies that 
monastidsm exists. As C.G. Jung has repeatedly 
stated, in order to ensure the moial health of man, 
our age needs the co-operation of the psychologists, 
monks, priests and nuns whose main concern is the 
science of God and soul, whose chief efforts consist 
in making souls Dharma-guided and God-conscious. 

We owe a duty to our youth. They should 
not be allowed to be left at tlie mercy of new-fang- 
led ideas which rise and fall like ^vaves on the sea. 
We need offer to our youth a ray of hope, a sure 
anchor, a raft of salvation from the conflicting ideo- 
logies that confuse their minds, weaken their will- 
power and land them in the hell of neuroses and 
desperation, . AH moral and. ethical forces are to be 
mobilised in order to stem the tide of frustration 
and helplessness in the world. The forces of dis- 
integration have all the scientific glamour and te- 
chnological weapons at their disposal, the wreless, 
T.V., secr^i ssn’ices awd to 

corrode and corrupt our >^uth. Yet, all these 
are mere size trithout sutetahce, all noise without 
life. ^Ve are in duty bound to offer the olive branch 
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of peace, the assurance of joy, love and happiness 
to our youth in their sweet teens and youthful twen- 
ties. I believe, an objective study of monasticism 
at its best wll be helpful to bestow that cheer and 
joy of life to our youth lost as holocaust in a fear- 
haunted, authority-ridden and war-smitten world. 

There is also another reason that prompts me 
to write a book on monasticism in the Christian and 
Hindu-Buddhist woild. A number of earnest, 
sincere, inquiring youths, boys and girls, in India 
and abroad, have sought my advice regarding their 
vocation in life. Some of them were hesitating 
between a householder’s call or a monk’s vocation. 
Others were not sure whether they should join a 
Hindu mathi a Buddhist vihara, or any of the Christ- 
ian religious orders. A small number of them 
thought of leading a monastic life, but by remain- 
ing independent. 

My advice seemed to have helped some of them 
to discern and strengthen their vocation, as the 
Kindly Light, through the oracle of their own still 
silent inner voice, has shown them. Accordingly, 
some of my friends entered Christian cloisters; others 
the Hindu or Buddhist ashrams of their ovm choice. 
A few of them decided to live up to the monastic 
ideals, but remaining independent of any organi- 
sed monasticism. Many others, to whom I advised 
to follow the path of an average man or woman in 
married state, have decided to settle down as house- 
holders. 

I am not at all an authority on the subject. I 
have made no special research on llic subject of 
vocation and monasticism. I, certainly, cannot 
claim any right for spiritual direction. But I can 
say that for the last three decades or more, from my 
latter teens until now, I have loved the monastic 
ideal* I have lived in Clxristian, Hindu and Buddhist 
monasteries; studied with them; prayed with them 
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and have tried my best to get at the esoteric of 
monasticism, to live it. Based on this experience, 
I have arrived at some definite conclusions. I 
have expressed them at random, in a few lectures, 
at th.e weekly Bombay Forum I was conducting, in 
seme articles, personal talks and through corress- 
pondence. This book will be an attempt to s)’ste- 
matise and summarise those tlioughts wth a view 
to helping kindred souls anywhere on this planet. 
To my fellow-tramps I am notliing more than a 
fellow-seeker for Light and Life, for fuller light and 
life. 

In 1955, Catholicus, a monthly journal from 
Allahabad, published my Home-Coming series of six 
articles. The series, which aroused interest among 
its readers, had a bit of autobiographical flavour. 
Many requests reached me suggesting that I should 
produce an autobiography based upon that Home- 
Coming series of ariticlcs. I am not a superman.' 

I believe, only a few supermen should wite auto- 
biographies. My life is not worth an autobiogra- 
phy. But God’s life is. Dharma is. Hence to 
Avritc a book on monasticism wth a view to helping 
my fellow-tramps, aspirants to^ discover their o^vn 
vocation falls \vithin my Dominican vocation and 
mission. 

As Mar)' Baker Eddy had said : “It is our ignor- 
ance of God, the Divine Principle which produces 
apparent discord, and the right understanding of 
Him restores harmony.” {Science and Health p. 390) 

Monasticism, in its wder sense, has its thera- 
peutic value. Today we speak of hydrotherapy, 
heliotherapy, psychotherapy, physiotherapy, etc. 
But few realise that there is God-healing, which, 
for want of a better term, we may call Theother- 
apy. Even for health reasons and selfish modves, 
to unfold and pursue the monastic urge ^vithin us 
b paying. 
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Certainly, monasticism has nothing to do with 
renunciation Uo joys and pleasures and happiness of* 
life. Nay, monasticism is the one supreme and 
royal path that points out the way to joy, pleasure 
and happiness; but real, true, lasting pleasures of 
the spirit. The happiness which monasticism offers 
is soul-deep and not skin-deep; it is substantial, not 
a sham shallow excitement. Monasticism means 
conquest of life-\Yisdom and sanctity far transcend- 
ing the relative opposites like virtue and vice, good 
and evil. In this broader sense, Ram and Sita, 
even as royal couples, stand out as supreme patterns 
of monastic idealism in Hinduism. By nourishing 
and strengthening the monastic or God-urge in us, 
we wage war upon war, inflict death to death, sin 
and vice, eliminate those toxic and neuropathic lusts 
and emotions from our hearts, and uproot those sin- 
ful weeds which corrode our better self, dim the 
light of reason, \veaken our will-power and make 
us so dissimilar to God in whose image appeared 
homo sapiens Qn this earth. 

The bards of the Upanishads, propelled by the 
monastic urge from within, prayed to the Cosmic 
Soul, saying: 

“Lead us from the unreal to the Real, 

Lead us from darkness unto Light, 

Lead us from death to immortality.” 

— Brihad. Upanishad 

Out of the depths of his monastic soul, sang 
Francis of Assisi: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of Thy peace! 

Where there is hatred, let me sow love. 

Where there is injury, pardon. 

H’here tliere is doubt, PaitJi. 

Where there is despaij*, h^c. 

Where there is darkness, light. 

O Divine Master, grant that I may not seek 
so much to be consoled, as to console. 
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to be understood as to understand, 
to be loved as to love: 

• For it is in giving that wc receive, 

It is in pardoning that u*e arc pardoned, 

It is in dying that we are bom to Eternal Life.” 

On the fulfilment of his monastic urge, Budd 
sang: 

• “Many a house of life 

Hath held me — seeking e\'cr hint who wrought 

These, prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught; 

Sore was my ceaseless strife! 

But now. 

Thou builder of this Tabernacle — ^TTiou! 

I know Thee! Never shall Thou build again 

These walls of pain, 

Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 

Fresh rafters on the clay; 

Broken Thy house is, and the ridge-pole split! 

Celusion fashioned it! 

. Safe pass 1 thence — deliverance to obtain.” 

This song of liberation sung by Buddha, and s 
touchingly paraphrased by Edwin Arnold, is th 
universal song of all the genius monks and nuns whi 
have gone all the way to Self-realisation, followin] 
,thc unerring God-instinct in man. This God o 
Dharma-urge, this monastic urge, has a twofblc 
facet. The ftrst is the core and kernel of it whid 
consists in deep interior life, self-abidance and self 
realisation. The second is its ouUvard flow, it* 
social content, its dynamic social action, its aposto- 
lic zeal for the uplift and welfare of others. 

Deep interior life fills up the cup of knowledge, 
that Jnana, Gnosis that emancipates, that Love that 
is enkindl^ within, the rivo wings for us to soar to 
Good the Ultimate Reality. Through interior life we 
are linked up with the very life of God, the Ground of 
all the phenomenal universe and all tlic transient flux 
of beings therein. .Through active apostolate wr pour 
out waters of Eternal Life to the' hungry and thirsty 
on the earth who are groping* in darkness. TJic 
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monks and nuns are seers who become tl\e beacon 
light for others, channels of that Kindly Light 
leading us on amidst the encircling gloom. The 
monastic urge impels us to forge ahead helping 
ourselves and others to reach Home, that lies far 
aw'ay from the fleeting transient flux of phenomena 
and shadows, firmly rooted in the heart of Reality, 
the Absolute, Eternal Love, Dharma, God. 
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VOCATION 


“II ji no small matter to Ine in a monastery', or in^ a 
congregation, and to dwell ^l•cfe^fl ssitliout complaint 
and to pervsere railhful till death.** 

— Thcmat A Ktrrfis (tmil. Book I, Cli. XVII) 

“True sanyasii, those who arc able to dcs'Ote their 
minds constantly to Cod, arc like bees, which alight 
only on flowers and sip their honey. 'Tliose who live in 
the world, in ihc niidit of sex and gold, may direct their 
attention to God; but sometimes their minds dwrll 
on sex and gold. Tliey are like common flies, which 
alight on a piece of candy, then on a sore or flith. Al« 
ways fix your mind on God. In the beginning >ou 
must struggle a little; later you will enjoy y’our pen- 
sion.** —AVi Harr.ekrukita ( Kotam ruta) 

“Have vou never heard it said by wanderers who s«re 
\cnerable, aged, your teachers and the teacheo or 
your teachers about the ancient Arahanu, Buddhas, 
and so forth who sought the remote and lonely rectos 
of the forest, where noise, svherc sound there hardly is, 
where the breezes from the pastures blow, yet which 
were safely hidden from the eyes of men, meet for self- 
communion, cs'cn as I (Buddha) do now?” 

— Duddha (DIgha Xikaya III: 51) 

'■ Monastic urge, in its broadest sense, is the same 
as the innate urge for spiritual perfection. Based 
on the forms which this urge takes, ^ we may' 
well keep in mind the following distinctions. 
Monastic urge, seeking expression and fulfil- 
ment, in complete isolation and solitude, a^ray from 
the association of men and s\'orld, produces hermits 
and anchorites.. Cenobitism is the fhut of the same 
monastic urge seeking fulfilment in a group of like- 
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minded aspimnts. Both monU and hermits arc 
the Usin children of the monastic urge in man. 

Tlic bro.id Hindu momistic tradition is -eremi- 
tic, since most of the Hindu monks — variously 
knosN-n as jafwj, saihtis, b/tikus and jogins 

— live and work as recluses. Individualistic life is 
the rule in Hindu monasticism, wliilc in Buddhism 
and Christianity individualistic hermits, recluses 
and anchorites are c.xccptions ratiier than the rule. 
Both branches of monasticism have their common 
origin in the God or Self-realisation-urge in man; 
and both lead to the same go.al, m., Self-realisation, 
God-\-ision, J^inana or Afukti. 

John the Baptist, St Anthony of Egypt and St 
Paul the Hermit represent the Christian type of ere- 
mitic life. The Benedictines, the Carmelites, the 
Dominicans and others represent Christian mona- 
sticism in its ccnobitic form. There are mixed 
types in tltc luxuriant g^o^vlh of Christian monasti- 
cism as in the example of the Carthusians, Cister- 
cians, Hermits of St Augustine, the Camaldolese, 
etc., who have Uicir o^vn individual hernutages, 
and yet, have some form of community life as well. 

Christianity, specially the Catholic Christianity, 
is the most luxuriant, cver-green, cver-modem and 
perennial garden in which all conceivable forms of 
monastic institutions oust. Tliere is a greater va- 
riety and richness in them compared to any^ other 
religion, including the Buddhbt monastic- institu- 
tions, Avhich is the second largest and most organi- 
sed monastic religion in the world. 

VVe should also keep the distinction between 
monasticism and priesthood clear in our minds. 
Monasticism abvays remains the pathway leading 
its votaries to spiritual perfection, while priesthood 
is both the patmvay towards perfection and it en- 
tails the duty and responsibility to lead others to 
the summits of spiritual perfcctiori. Hence there 
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is thc^ theological dictum that monasUcism is status 
per/tetionis acquiundoe^ the state of perfection to be 
acquired, while priesthood is the state of commu- 
nicating perfection, status perfeclionis exercendae. Priest- 
hood, then, in its ideal sense, is a step beyond 
monasticism, in that Uic monks arc called to become 
perfect themselves, wliilc priests arc to make others 
perfect. Since none can give others whicli he him- 
self docs not possess, it follows that priesthood me- 
ans both spiritual perfection and spiritual ministry. 
It. means filling the cup with waters of Eternal Lifo, 
and tJjcn make it overflow to quench tlic thirst after 
Truth and Righteousness in others. Monasticism 
is fire, priesthood is its flame. Monks are ardent, 
burning dowm tJieir lower self in order to realise the 
Higher Self, wliilc priests arc — or should be zea- 
lous, glowing ^vitli the. radiant saving grace to lift 
up as many as dicy can from the deluge of sin and 
vice, ignorance and death. A monk’s ideal is At- 
katship as in the Hina>-ana, while a priest’s is Bpo- 
dhisat^vahood as in Maba>'ana Buddhism. 

Tlie distinction between monks and the laity 
is also to be kept in mind. The broad-based divi- 
sion in the West bcWvccn the clergy and the laity 
has its counterpart in the Buddhist world in Bhikus 
and the lay people. In the Buddhist countries like 
Tibet, Burma, Cc>’Ion and Thailand, the entire 
Buddhist population comprises of the Sangha and 
Sravakas, the Buddhist. Oraer and the huty. The 
Sangha or the Buddhist Order comprises of ordain- 
ed- monks or Bhikus, Sramaneras or novices and ju- 
nior monks, and Staviras or the members of the 
teaching order or <ccUsia docens. In Jainism, . more 
than in Buddhism, even the laity form part of the 
broad-based monastic ideal; because they also as- 
pire tojwards spiritual perfection. The difference 
between 'monks and the laymen is in degree rather 
than in essence. , 

What is said of monks is -valid, in its broadest 
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essentials, also for the nuns in Christianity and Bu- 
ddhisn\. Nuns or San^'osinis arc exceptions in Hin- 
duism, while the monastic vocation for women "is 
most common in Christianity, Buddhism and Jai- 
nism. •=— 

Monastic life, in its eremitic, community or 
priestly form, presupposes a call or vocation to that 
state. The sense of* vocation to the life of the Spi- 
rit is most conspicuous in Christianity and Budd- 
hism. 

At the age of fifteen I approached a saintly Ma- 
labar priest, the late Fr George Valcail, who hap- 
pened to be the^ vicar in my parish church of Mo- 
othedam. The conversation I then had gives us 
a picture of what vocation meansl' . 

Fr Vakail: “Well, my child, you say you want 
to become a priest. But have you vocation for that 
slate?” • '■ 

r replied: “1 do not know. But I fed like join- 
ing a sentinary, studying philosophy and theology 
and then becoming a priest like ^’ou.” 

Fr Vakail: “If y'ou are called by God' to become 
His minister, that is alright. But you must ascer- 
tain your vocation.” 

I asked him: “But how can I know that?” 

Fr Vakail: “Well, you apply these tests to your- 
self, asking yourself these questions: ‘Have I the 
aptitude to become a priest, those physical, mental, 
and spiritual qualities that \riU enable me to discharge 
my duties? Am I strongly attracted to priestly 
vocation? Will I be accepted by my ecclesiastical 
superiors ?’ If you can answer affirmatively all 
these three qvresdons, then, be sure, you have vo- 
cation.” 

I replied: “The second question I can answer 
affirmatively. The first question I cannot ans^ver, 
since I do not know what th«e qualifications are. 
Nor can I answer the third query, because I haven’t 
as yet approached my superiors.” 
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Fr Vakail; “Well, I can vouch for your apti* 
tude, and )’ou have your affirmative amwer to the 
first question. But to the tliird, only the Archbi- 
shop could reply. So, youM better send in tlic ap- 
plication to His Grace seeking admission in the se- 
minary.” 

Subsequently, as was guided by Fr George Va- 
kail, I WTOtc and sent my application to the Arch- 
bishop of Vcrapolv, the Rt Rev. Dr Angelo A. M. 
Perez, O.C.D.. I iiad then hardly appc.ircd /or my 
matriculation examination. One fine morning 
the news of a favourable reply from the Bishop re- 
ached me. That selection of candidates by the 
ecclesiastical autliorittcs opened up for me die doors 
to priesthood and monasticism not only in Catho- 
lic Christianity, but, later on, also in die Hindu- 
Budhst ^vo^ld in the East. 

Aptitude, atiracdon and episcopal or cedesias- 
deal or Guru's acceptance arc generally considered 
to be the three signs of vocadon to monasdc and 
priestly life in the Chrisdan world. 'SVilh regard 
to die diird requisite, viz., ecclesiastical approwl, 
Branchcrcau, in his book on Afcditations for the Se- 
minarists and Priests, has this to say: 

“The third mark is the call of our superiors, that is, the fa- 
vourable judgment of the Bishop, whom God has given 
the mission and grace of discerning vocations, of sifting 
out the um»orihy, and of opening the sanctuary to those 
v.hon3 he believes truly called. The Church has ever con- 
sidered this control necessary; the right of admitting or re- 
jecting those t>ho present themselves to Holy Orders has 
always been attributed to the Chief Pastor. VV'ithout this 
sanction, all other marks of vocation, though apparently 
sure, ought to be regarded as illusions.” 

Besides the scriptural injunctions regarding the 
discernment of vocadons, it has been my universal 
experience that when a young Hindu or Buddhist 
aspirant approaches any senior monk desiring to be 
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ordained as a monk, he must needs first be appro- 
ved by liis gurUf or the initiating master. 

Bejides these three essentia! marks of vocation, 
so common in Christian and the Hindu-Buddhist 
religions, there arc other qualities needed in candi- 
dates desiring to be ordained as monks, priests or 
nuns. Of these, the \viU and determination of the 
aspirant to pursue the footsteps of the founder of 
the religion of his choice is foremost. Thus a Chri- 
stian priest or monk is expected to struggle hard 
to become as near a copy as he can of Jesus Christ. 
.That is the reason why all young seminarists pre- 
paring themselves for priesthood, and all young 
novices and students preparing themselves to be- 
come monks, are given the ideal of a priest or monk 
as alter-Ckristus — anodier Christ — called to conti- 
nue the ministry of Ghri«t Himself in saving souls 
from the deluge of sin and vices. 

Speaking of this trait, while discerning voca- 
tions, Cardinal Gibbons says: 

“Our Saviour never sought to allure His disciples to the 
apostolate by setting before them the dignities, honours 
and temporal advantages that might be associated with 
their ministry. His practice was rather to inure them to 
its hardships by frequently representing to them the pri- 
v.itions, the tri^s, and the sacrifices to be endured in His 
service... He revealed to Peter the martyrdom that was 
to crown hb earthly labours (Jn. XXI: r8). Of Paul He 
said: ‘I will show him how great things he must sufTer for 
My name’s sake’ (Acts IX: i6). And the sons of Zebedee 
He gently weaned from their thirst for earthly distinction, 
which had marred their zeal for God’s glory, by telltng 
them that their mission was to suffer, and that they should 
partake of His chalice (Mat. XX: 23).” 

—'Gibbons, The Ambassador of Christ, Chapt. Ill 
I consider this quotation tvorthwhile in order 
to understand all the better the tap root of Chri- 
stian vocation. It is true that foere are not a few 
who enter the precincts of a seminary or theological 
college or monastic cloister wth worldly motives. 
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But, then, it is hot the ideal, but tJic bctra>'al of the 
ideal of divine vocation that is to be blamed. \Wiilc 
tlic majority, tlic vast majority, of monks and priests 
begin their vocational journey svith tlic right mo- 
tives of self-sanctification and salvation of others, 
those who persevere in that ideal of self-sacrifice 
and crucifixion of the flesh in order to win the palm 
of victory in the resurrection of the Spirit, arc not 
many. TIic lure of an easy Jiving, worldly honour 
and creature comforts slowly cat into the vitals of 
their early vocational sense and cool dowTi their 
vocational urge. Tlicy become lukewarm and be- 
tray their vocation in the end. 

Lofty vocations, not unfrcquently, degenerate 
into lucrative jobs and professions. Priesthood 
and monasticism arc no exceptions to this pheno- 
menon so commonly observable in society. Vo- 
cation, essentially, is a clear call from God, Nature, 
to fulfil a certain mission in life, while profession 
is an avocation which one freely cliooscs as a means 
of livelihood. Priesthood or monasticism, as a vo- 
cation, is to continue the very life-mission of Clirist 
or Buddha, while, as a profession, it becomes rne- 
ans to secure an easy comfortable living. In this 
sense, we often find people talking about "priestly 
profession" like any other profosion, say the medi- 
cal or legal profession. Yet, both priesthood and 
monasticism in its eremitic and cenobitic forms, 
has nothing to do svitli any profession -whatsoever. 

It i« essentially a vocation which toto genere differs 
from any profession. 

Degeneration of monastic and priestly vocat- 
tion into a money-making profession is, unfortuna- 
tely, a common scene in all the monastic religions 
of the world. That is the reason why' all the rules 
and constitutions of the rcUgious orders in the 
strictest observance of the votvs, which are the best 
safeguards and impre^ablc bulwarks for indi-vi- 
dual members to maintain their vocation pure. 
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arid persevere in their high call to the end, without 
falling into lethargy, routine, indifference, luke- 
warmness and indolence. These aie the gfreat dan- 
gers for monks and priests to persevere in their 
vocation. 

As we proceed further, wc shall have occasions 
to contrast the ideal aspect of monasticism with 
what it is in actual life. Hence, it is necessary to 
bear in mind this distinction between monasticism 
as a vocation and as a profession. St Paul, by pro- 
fession, was a tentmaker, while, by vocation, he 
became the foremost missionary and dynamic monk 
in Cliristendom. Asoka the Great was by profession 
an emperor, but by vocation a missionary of Bud- 
dhism and an ideal monk. Mahatma Gandhi was 
by profession a lawyer, but by vocation he is the “Fa- 
ther of Free India”, and Indian Lincoln, a modern 
Socrates, a Hindu Francis of Assisi, all in one. 

Vocation', then, implies a mission in life which 
an individual is called upon to fulfil, Destiny, Dha- 
rma. Vocation always springs from the summits 
of an idealist view of life, rooted in imponderable 
values. The masses, following the herd instinct, 
just run the ordinary course of mediocrity and im- 
itation, conditioned by their economic and social 
environments. There are some who rise superior 
to the tiger and ape in them in their instincts. 
They struggle hard for emancipation to pursue the 
path of self-realisation. This is a spiritual adven- 
ture, a continuous walking on a razor edge bare- 
footed, without either cutting the legs or toppling 
down into the abyss below. Mental discipline, 
ethical training and spiritual culture entail a much 
bigger feat than the most awe-inspiring and breath 
taking performances in a circt^ snow. Here, brick 
by brick, one has to build up one’s personality. 
Higher the spiritual stature, deeper will be the 
foundation. The more gigantic an oak tree, die de- 
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cper and stronger aic its roots, wliich arc hidden 
from the eyes of men. Yet, the roots sustain the 
whole visible tree uj> above. The spiritual nourish- 
ment of a monk is inwardlincss, introspection, me- 
ditation, sadliana, self-discipline and self-control 
for self-realisation. 

TIjc real vocation to the higher life of the spirit, 
dawns only after one has experienced life in its ob- 
jective reality and subjective experience. "When 
I joined the seminary in 1931, at the age of fiflccn, 
my sense of vocation was nothing but an immature, 
faint image of the real vocation wliich was discer- 
ned only later in life in my thirties. When in later 
life one is strengthened in the path he has chosen 
in his teens, without being diverted to other chan- 
nels, his sense of vocation becomes confirmed. Then 
there is no more that split loyalty, that sense of di- 
chotomy betivcen what one feels to be one’s voca- 
tion and one’s profession. There u then imvard 
unity and the path towards integration of person- 
ality becomes much easier. 

But, sometimes, there is a clash between one’s 
vocation and profession. Stronger minds, when 
facing the conflict beUveen vocation and profession, 
stidc to what they consider as their vocation, dis- 
carding their profession, however lucrative, pom- 
pous and attractive it might be. Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, after reading John Ruskin’s Unto This Last, 
gave up his legal profession, although he was then 
earning over one thousand pounds annually by de- 
fending the cause of Indians against the colour-bar 
discrimination of the whites in South Africa. Gan- 
dhiji, heeding the still voice inside, pursued his vo- 
cation, and settled down in “Tolstoy Farm” over- 
night, calling himself a “farmer and weaver”. He 
followed up his vocation in India, and he became 
the Mahatma, the Father of Free India. 

The great RussianTolstoy, after he reached the 
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Zenttli of literary' fame, in his early fifties, suddenly' 
abandoned his literary profession and pursued the 
vocation of a moral r^ormcr and prophet. Leo 
Tolstoy, thereafter cared nothing for literary fame 
but dedicated the evening sunshine of his life solely 
and exclusively to his vocational work ^vhich he 
believed to be of an ethical and spiritual nature. 
In his war and Peace (1886) and Anna Karenina (1877) 
wc find Tolstoy at hts best in his professional tri- 
umph, while in his True Life and moral stories we 
find him pouring forth his vocational enertry. The 
count who revelled in palaces, would now dress 
himself like a peasant, and run away from his man- 
sions, and lie in an open field. His literary profes- 
sion n’as replaced by his prophetic vocation. 

. This switch over- from one’s profession to one’s 
true vocaUon is usually the result of what is gene- 
rally kno^vn as conversion. Real conversion has 
little to do with re-labelling of individuals from 
one religious society into another. This type of 
missionary prosclythm of persons from one religion 
to another has meaning only when it becomes the 
outward expression of an inner change, mental at- 
titudes and ways of life. This latter change is the 
real conversion, the metanota which results in the 
birth of a new vocational sense, ^d apostolic urge 
combined with an undying missi<wry zeal. 

It is in this sense that Paul was converted to 
Christianity’ from Judaism. Standards of values 
and mental attitudes change thereby. The things 
and persons whom one formerly hated and fought 
against become the new objects of his love and ser- 
vice, while the things and persons he once hugged 
and fondled are rejected, Jettisoned into the deep 
sea. Of Paul, Saul of Tarsus, we read; 


“Saul, with every breath he drew, still threatened the dis- 
ciples* of the Lord with massacre; and now he went to 
the high priest and asked Witt for letters of commendation 
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to" the sjTiagogues at Damascus, so that he could arrest all 
those he found there, men and women, who -belonged to 
the way, and bring them back to Jerusalem .” — Acis IX: i, a 

Jesus, once the object of his hatred, now be- 
comes his Master and Saviour. Paul’s former zeal 
for the Mosaic Law is now directed agaimt it in 
support of the Christian concept of grace and salva- 
tion. There is conversion, metanoia, which, in 
its turn, engenders vocation. 

St Augustine took to teaching rhetoric and phi- 
losophy as his profession. He revelled and rolled 
in amoral filth and dung, even when he thrived in 
intellectual acliicvemcnts and literary career. Yet, 
his vocation was to become one of the most outstan- 
ding patriarchs of Christian monasticism, and per- 
haps the greatest thinker and doctor of Latin Chri- 
stianity. This vocation dawned upon him at the 
age of thirty-three, when he finally decided to lead 
a life of self-restraint and selfipurificadon to the 
extent of seeing God face to face. ^ Vision of God 
is the blessedness granted and promised only to the 
pure in heart. 

Vocation, then, is the discovery of one’s true 
path in life. It follows certain mental and moral 
upheavals in the life of an individual, whra perma- 
nent values begin to set in, after the white heat of 
adolescent adventures are over, and the mind of 
man seeks for those imponderables which give sta- 
bility, integration, inner poise and power. The 
dawning of vocation may be a conscious re-discovery 
of the profession or vocation which one has been 
pursuing so far, or it may be a radical change from, 
and the parting of svays wth, the old ways of life. 

In the New Testament the Greek word for conversion 
is mitanoia, ■which literally means a change of mind, 
change of mental attitude towards life, its problems 
and values based on a new assessment of facts and 
experiences. This mefanoia, in certain cases, brings 
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about a reversal of values and a veritable metamor- 
phosis, more conspicuous and interesting than the 
emergence of butterflies from caterpillars. In the 
realm of psychology and social hygiene tlie trans- 
formation of a sinner into a saint, of an atheist to 
a theist, of a lustful loafer into a Self-reaUsed asce- 
tic is of absorbing interest. 

Whatever may be the channel of one’s voca- 
tional expression, \vl\ether in the field of mission- 
ary propaganda as most of the Buddhist, Hindu 
and Christian monks and nuns are engaged in, or 
in the field of literature or social dynamics, there 
are certain common essentials which link up all 
these converts, monks and nuns and laymen into 
one fold. There is a common urge for inner purifica- 
tion, a thorough cleansing of mind and heart from 
every trace of defilement and blemish which would 
enable them to glimpse into the very face of the 
Eternal, the Real, the Substantial. Their subsequent 
lives tvill substantiate the fact that purity, inconta- 
minate chastity, is all possible in. life, that we can 
live and work in this world and yet not be of the 
world. The lotus plant is rooted in mud and thri- 
ves in muddy pools and ponds, and yet its leaves 
and flowers and fruits remain untouched by mud 
and water. In the depths of the sea live mother 
pearls, and yet they do not take a drop of sm water. 
There are flies called pirastes which can skilfully fly 
through fires and flames without burning or even 
hurting their wings. There arc springs of fresh and 
pure water surging forth from the sea near the Ch^ 
lidonian islands. Serious life is, then, a fact, and 
not merely a possibility in a world given to thought- 
lessness and dissipation. Chastity is p^fectly pos- 
sible in a world given to debauchery and lascivious- 
ness enhanced through modern technology and 
condoned or defended by pseudo-psycho-analysts. 

Vocation to higher life, call to interior life and 
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Gocl-rcaliscd dynamics in society, is heard by ah 
self-possessed and reflecting minds at some stage or 
other in their lives. The call is there, but not al- 
ways everybody responds; as in the words of Jesus, 
“Many arc called, but few arc chasen.” This pau- 
city of response to the call from the High to lead a 
divine life, to become supermen amidst men, lions 
amidst sheep, gods among men, is largely due to 
the opaqueness of the human mind and hardness 
of the human heart, both of which are usually the 
nemesis of sins. 

In the stillness of mind, in moments of supreme 
introspective isolation, in tliat silent eloquent com- 
munion of sou! with Uic OversQul, of individualised 
spirit with the Universal Self are heard those cele- 
stial whisperings which, when continued to be heard 
uninterrupted in the sanctuary of the soul, become 
powerful promptings lor man to progress in ethics 
and spirituality. Tlierc starts a period of self-enquiry 
and soul-analysis — whiclt has little to do wth Freu- 
dian, psycho-analysis but much wth the analytical 
psychology of C.G. Jung — which enables one to 
disdnguish what is what, discriminate pleasure 
from happiness, that happiness which lies beyond the 
pale of sensual tlirilk. The ecstasy that often ac- 
companies the vision of Truth is powerful enough 
to inspire and urge the patient — for a sinner is a 
diseased person — to give up his old ways and em- 
bark upon tlie new path of interior life. 

Vocation to monasticism, then, is the same call 
to highef life of the spirit by climbing step by step 
tlie ladder of perfection of the realisation of the Hi- 
gher Self in man. one may achieve by acce- 

pting any of the eating religious orders, or by mo- 
difying them. to suit tlie needs of tlie aspirant. One 
may also follow the eremitic path in silence and so- 
litude, if that helps the growtli of the individual, e 
Man has not to su^ect himself to'any monastic rule, 
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or constitution except insofar as that subjection or 
obedience helps him to grow from %vithin. The 
Sabbath is for man, not man for the Sabbath. 

In cases -where vocation and profession are the 
same, there is hardly any conversion or melanoia 
needed. Thus Sankaracharya, one of the most 
outstanding monks in Hinduism, Bhodidharma in 
Buddhism, and St Thomas Aquinas in Clmstian- 
ity, stand out as specimen of life-long monks, who 
embraced tlie religious state in their teens, walked 
unswervingly along the monastic path to the full, 
reaching the summits of wisdom and sanctity, en- 
lightening future generations of monks and thought- 
ful men and %v'omen in all climes, among all races. 
But these cases wherein the vocational. urge coin- 
cides with their professional duties are much fewer 
compared to the overwhelming majority of men 
and women who need conversion, a melanoia, a spi- 
ritual re-birth and become t>vice-born» through 
D/iama, God. 

Vocation, then, generally speaking, presuppo- 
ses a conversion; but not always conversion neces- 
sarily means monastic vocation, simply because 
monasticism is a furthei narrowing down of the 
broad-based call for conversion. Vocation to mo- 
nastic life implies a certain degree of intensity, fer- 
vour, flavour of things divine, far above the medio- 
crity of an average good man in the world. It is 
an attempt, a life-long struggle, a discipline to clean- 
se one’s soul of all its dross, discover pure gold with- 
out alloy — or, better, with as little alloy as possible 
— and live up to tlie councils of perfection, with as 
little diluting and toning thern down. Monasti- 
cism is the unreserved, total dedication of the whole 
man to God alone, to the cause of Dharma and Va- 
lues alone. It is literally wedding of the soul \vith 
the Oversoul, of man with God, the nuptials of in- 
4 
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dividualisccl self with the Cosmic Self, of one. wth 
All, All-in-all. 

Once, while living in a Buddhist monastery, a 
Tibetan Lama told me: 

'^Lema, derned from tuo uord$: La-ma, which mean 
"superior one". Anyone wanting to become a lama, and 
join our monastic order must first see, whether he is called 
to be a ew. Jfhcii of the common mould, how 
can he be superior to them? nist yuu should lest your 
vocation by yourself, before the Order could test it through 
novitiate. What Buddha was, that all of us can. The 
seed of Buddhi is sown in all of us. Those who dcs’clop it 
can become Bodhuatze, and can free themselves and others. 
The rest will be carried away by the flood of samsara, the 
wheel of Worldiness." 

Tlie Buddhist sfaviras^ elder lamas, bonzes and 
Shikus, arc on the looJe-out to find candidates whom 
they judge to be called for monastic life. The es- 
sential vows of monasticism, viz., voluntary poverty 
or non-possession and detachment, celibacy, or 
life-long purity, or sublimation of sex and obedi- 
ence to the Rule, being the three univ^al vows in 
all forms of monasticism in Christiatiity, Buddh- 
ism, Hinduism, Jainism and other monastic reli- 
gions, it follows that the differences Be more in the 
technique of application of these vows to individu- 
ab according to their historic, cultural, racial and 
psychological envijonments and^ needs, rather than 
in the monastic life itself. 

In Hinduism also, as in all the organbed mon- 
astic orders, vocation, « discerned by the guru or 
senior initiating monk, b Ac' pre-requisite for any 
candidate to be admitted into Ae monastery. Out- 
side of organbed monasticbm. Acre are too many 
cheats, bogus monks and rogues among Ae sadhus 
and sanyasU of Hindu India. 

• Nowadays, there b such an emphasis being laid 
on vocational schooU for children. Earlier, Ae 
emphasis ^vas on professional and trade schools. 
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The sense of vocation to be brought into schools, 
to industrial, commercial and craft schools has a 
spiritual basis in it. From vocational schools in 
our modern cities to monastic vocation there is a 
big gap. But vocation, if vocation, has the same 
basis, is of the same essence, viz: a call from God. 

Strangelv enough, many do champion the 
cause of vocational schools, under the garb of secu- 
larism, rationalism and Marxism decry of monastic 
vocation i I have myself joined the chorus of secu- 
larists and denounced monastic institutions, root 
and? branch. Besides modern Luthers, there are 
many modern Stalins and Fuhrers and Duces who 
do not understand the mainspring of monasticism. 
They confiscate monasteries; tb^e secularists insist 
on the mohastics wearing secular dress! They 
charge monks and nuns of exploitation! A quali- 
fied lawyer may charge one hundred rupees for half 
an hour consultation on an ejectment suit, and some 
five thou''and rupees to defend a case of the rich! 
If a dermatologist, bacteriologin and an M.B.B.S. 
and M.D. could charge a lump sum in foui figures 
in order to take your rickness in his hand, how on 
earth the secularists and so-called rationalists and 
dialectical Marxian materialists could condemn 
religious organisations on a charge of exploitation, 
simply because these mighty historical religions 
have a few thousands have-nots cnibted in their army 
of monks and nuns? For the monks and nuns of 
Christian and the Hindu-Buddhist world possess 
nothing for themselves except the garment they 
wear and the mendicant’s begging bowl. As 
Buddha, the prince among the mendicant monks, 
has said: 

“The Bhikhu is satisfied with sufficient robes to cherish his 
body, with sufficient food to keep his stomach going. tVhi- 
thersoever he may go forth, these he takes ^vith him as he 
goes— just as a bird with his wings, O king, >vh:thersoever 
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he njay carricj hli wings with him as he files. Tlius 

1 $ it, O king, that the Dhikliu becomes content.” 

— Sammanaphaltt SuUanta 

Tlic^ reservoir of ethical, moral and cultural 
energy is the monastic order in cacli religion. Tltc 
monastics depend on society as little a.s possible for 
their basic essentials, such as food, clothing and 
shelter and some books. As St Paul said, “Having 
food and clothes to wear we arc satisfied.” Monks 
and nuns, from times immemorial have had as their 
principle and poliev to depend least upon creature 
comforts so that tlicy may become wot thy taber- 
nacles of the Creator- From God fall torrcrltial 
monsoon rains of mental lights and moral virtues 
which beautify their souls. 

The call of a monk is to remain steadfast in his 
choice, to abide with God and Values, displa- 
cing tlic dross 'and dirt from his mind and heart. 

A householder sometime, may get glimpses of the 
Eternal; but he, at other times, may grovel and 
crawl in a stinking gutter. The monastic voca- 
tion is a onc-w'ay path, always moving steadily on 
to the target of Ins vocation, God-realisation. He 
is, as the parable of Ramakrishna has it, like a but- 
terfly which would sit only on flowers and sip only 
its honey without injuring the flower. It will on no 
account condescend to fall into a gutter. Flies sit 
both on a sugar hill and on a dunghill or on filthy 
Sores. 

Vocation, based on the monastic urge in man, 
tlien, is a further step after the stage of conver- 
sion or metanoia. To become a Christian monk, a 
Buddhist or Hindu, is a further .'pecification of vo- 
cation in general. Further ramification of voca- 
tional sense comes when one chooses this or that 
congregation, confraternity or religious order, or 
he founds his o\vn. 'VVliatever may be the path one 
pursues, whether oriental or occidental, theistic. 
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dharmic, or trinitarian or even agnostic or atheistic 
— although there is no real atheism since God is 
nothing but one of the hundred appellations for on- 
tological Truth, self-sul»isting Reality, Eternity 
behind time. Substance behind the shadow, the 
permanent Neumenon behind the transient phenome- 
na of life — the goal of monastic vocation is to climb as 
high as one can on to the pinnacles of perfection. To 
a Christian this goal is the God-realised life and the 
subsequent holiness and perfection of life, according 
to the injunction of Jesus, “Be ye perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” To a Buddhist, the 
same objective is expressed in different words, when 
he seeks after Buddhi or Enlightenment, of which 
the moial aspect U seen in the cultivation 
of virtues, according to the words of Buddha, “To 
cease from all evil, acquire all virtues and purifica* 
tion of the heart.” Its gnostic aspect consists in the 
realisation, of the truth: “AU component things end 
in suffering, work out your salvation with diligence.” 
"What is not component in any sense can only be 
the Ultimate Reality, or ^d. In a philo- 
sophical vein, with acute ontological pieciseness, 
Thomas Aquinas explains how God or Ultimate 
Reality alone has no composition within Itself. He 
says: 

“That Being beyond all beings, having no composition of 
cither quantitative parts of twy, no composition of mat- 
ter and form, substance and subsutence essence and 
existence, nor of the composition of genus and species and 
substance and accidents, ts God-” — Sitmtna: I. g. 

The Buddhist position of an “Unoriginated and 
Uncreated and Unformed Substance” wherein lies 
the hope of Self-realisation or Nirvana coincides 
^s^lll the philosophy of Christianity as c^ounded 
by Thomas Aquinas. But tltc angles of vision arc 
different as also tlie expression translating that one, 
ineffable experience of saints of both the religions. 
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Whether in the realm of philosophy or religion, 
whether in the East or in the West, the vocation to 
higher spiritual life, the hieroglyphics of interior 
life, its experiences and expressions have much in 
common. Differences exist only on the surface. 
In Buddhism there is greater emphasis on the tran- 
sient flux of the phenomena, on anata. In Chri- 
stianity greater cmplLisis is given to the personal 
^pect of the Reality. In HinduLrm more stress 
is laid on psycholog)’, starting from the self of man 
ascending up to the Self of the Universe, discover- 
ed as ultimately one and the same. If a vedan- 
tist philosopher could say, “I am He" — So-ham — 
a Christian philosopher like Bonavcntuie would 
sa>', “God’s centre is cvcrjavlicre, his circumf«-ence 
nowhere.” Yet the same truth is expressed differ- 
ently by Heraclitus when he said, “You can never 
find out die boundaries of the soul, so deep are they.” 
The soul^vithout boundaries and the God without 
circumfeience is the same. 

Vocation to a higher life may follow either Ae 
path of philosophic' wisdom, tliat auto-rcdemptive 
gnosis, that path of knowledge, or Jnana roga cm- 
minating in what the Christians call: Beatific 
Vision”, a Buddhist calls: “Nlrvanic Bhss” and a 
Hindu calls: **Videha Afukli". Or the vocation 
may follow the path of des'otional and emotional 
approach, the vocation to Bhakti or love. IVfen 
like Thomas Aquinas, Sankara, Ramanuja, Augu- 
stine, Plato, Plotinus, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, 
Laotze pursued the path of knowledge, while saints 
like Francis of Asshi, Mira, Tulsi and Tukaram, 
Rabia of Hazra and Jallaludin Rumi and their li- 
kes followed the path of loving devotion. Yet, as 
heari and brains co-exist in the same individual, 
these differences between gnosis and Jove are not 
so rigid as not to overlap in the same individual. 

A cold logical mind like Thomas Aquinas may have 
occasional outbursts of devotion, producing lyrics 
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on Eucharistic Jesus, while a devotional saint like 
Rumi or Bonaventure may sporadically enter the 
sanctuary of metaphysics and ontology. 

Yet, monastic vocation, in its broad oudines, 
aims at the same essentials, viz., self-knowledge, 
self-purification, self-control and subsequent Self- 
realisation, called God-vision in Christianity, Nir- 
vana in Buddhism and Mukti in Hinduism. Na- 
mes vary, but substance remains the self-same for 
all. 



CHAPTER III 


INITIATION 


“I sleep, but ray heart wakcth; it is the voice of my be- 
loved that knocketh saying: ‘Open to me, my sister, 
my love, my dove, my undefiled; for my head is filled 
with dew, and my locks with the drops of night.* ” 
— >S’(7rtg of Songs V, 2. 

'• “The face of Truth is hidden by a golden lid; that re- 
move O Fostering Sun, for the Law of the Truth, for 
sight, p Sun, O sole Seer, marshal thy rays, gather 
them together— let me see of TTice, Thy happiest form 
of all; that Conscious Being everywhere, He am I." 

— Isa Upanishad 15 ,16. 

“Be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge to your- 
selves. Betake yourself to no external refuge. Hold 
fa^t to the truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the 
truth. Look not for refuge to any one besides j'oursel- 
ves “ -^Mahaparinircana Sutla, u, 33 

Initiation is the doons'ay for candidates having 
vocation to enter monastic life in any organised re- 
ligious order, to undertake their pilgrimage totvards 
Self-realisation, God-vision. The signs and sj’m- 
bols of initiation in Buddhism,^ Christianity and 
Hinduism are different; but their esoteric mean- 
ing is the same, viz., entry into the sancla sanctorum 
of Self-realised life. 

As a student of the Buddhist %vay of fUrcana, 
and as a pilgrim to the Buddhist shrines in India, 

I happened to stay in the Buddhist monastery in 
Buddha Gaya, the thricc-holy spot of Buddhists 
where Prince Siddharta, t^ventyfive centuries ago, 
became tlic Enlightened One, the Buddha of this 
age. It was there that I first %vitncsscd the initi- 
5G 
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ation ceremony of a young postulant who sought 
the yellow robes of the Buddhist -order. The ini- 
tiating priest was no less than Rev. Bhikshu Jaga- 
dish Kasyap, one of the most enlightened Indian 
Buddhist monks and a close friend and fellow-tramp 
of mine for the last two decades or so. The initi- 
ation ceremony may be reduced to the foUowng: 

(1) The change of secular dress by donning the 
.yellow saffron robes of the monk is what is general- 
ly kno^vn as vestition. To a Buddhist monk three 
robes arc given by the initiating priest. T!\e monk 
usually gives up the name he had in the world and 
assumes a new name in the Order. 

(2) Tonsure of the head in Buddhism consists' 
of sha\ang off all hair from the head. A complete 
set of shaving mateiials such as razor, soap and 
toilet Mticlcs is then given to the initiated by the 
initiating priest. 

(31 Offering of the b^ging boNvl by the cele- 
brating priest to the initiated means that hencefor- 
ward ne should literally become a mendicant dis- 
ciple of Buddha, begging his morsel of food from 
door to door at the appointed time. 

(4) The recitation of Vandana and Trisharana 
the taking of the five Buddhist vows or Pancka Sila 
together wth the specific monastic vows completes 
the essentials of the initiation ceremony. 

Vandana consists of repeating thrice the well- 
kno\vn Buddhist salutation whiti in Pali runs as 
foUo\vs: 

"Jfamo Tassa Bhagaoalo Arhaio Samma Svnbhuddhassa." 

The English rendering of the Vandana is as follows : 

•'Homage to Him, the PIcssed One, the Exalted One, the 
Fully Enlightened One. 

To Him, the Holy One, the Exalted One, the Supremely 
Awakened One, Homage. 

Honour to Him, the Exalted, Arhant Buddha Supreme.” 
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The Trisharana or the Triple Buddist Refugee 
is as follows: 


"Buddham Saranam gachami, Dhammam Saranam gachami, San- 
gham Saranam gachami." 

Dutijamfii Buddkam Saranam gachami etc. 

Tatiyampi Buddham Saranam gachami etc. 

Which means: 


"I go to the Buddha as my Refuge; I go to the Dhamma 
as my Refuge; I go to the Sangha as my Refuge. For the 
"second time I go to the Buddha as my R^uge. For the 
third time I go to the Buddha as my Refuge...” 

After vestition and tonsure, the initiate repeats 
after the initiating guru the Vandana, Trisharana and 
die Pancha Sila. This latter constitutes the well- 
toown five commandments of Buddhism which are 
binding on both the laity and the monastic order 
alike. The Panck Sila or the Five Pieccpts are as 
foUotvs their English transJation: 


(1) Panatipata Veramant Stkkhapadam samadiyami ^ 

undertake to observe the ]>reeept of abstaining from 
injuring any of the living beings.) 

(2) Adinnadana oeramani jikkhapadam samadiyami 

(I undertake to observe the precept to abstain from 
taking things not given. 

(3) Kamesu Miceharara veramant stkkhapadam samadiyami 

(I undertake to 'obse^ the precept to abstain from 
all forms of sexual misconduct.) 

(4) hiusavada veramant stkkhapadam samadiyami 

(I undertake to obscr>’e the precept to abstain from 
falsehood in speech.) 

(5) Sura-mera-maJfa'PamadaUkana veramant nkkkapadam soma* 

diyami 

(I undertake to observe the precept to abstain from 
intoxicating liquon which engender hecdlessness.) 

To these Five Precepts of Buddhist ethics, bind- 
ing on all, are added the oAcr five precepts which 
are taken by monks at the tinie of tiieir imtiation. 
T^e senior monk who gives initiation to candidates 
also administers tiie five precepts for monks, which 
are: 
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(1) To use moderation in eating, and not to 
eat after noon. 

(2) To abstain from wtnessing dancing, sing- 
ing or theatrical performances. 

(3) Not to use garlands, perfumes, unguents 

and ornaments. ' 

(4) To abstain from soft, luxurious and high 
beds and seats. 

(5) To abstain from accepting gifts in gold and 
silver. 

In some Buddhist monasteries, specially of the 
Mahayana school, at the initiation ceremony, be- 
sides the above, there are heard texts from Buddhist 
scriptures sung by the assisting community of monks^ 
Among the hymns chanted are the three salutations 
to Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. 

The Salutation to the Buddha runs as follows: 

**Ilipso Bhagava-Arahan, Sammasambaddho, 
Vijjaa-caTanasampanno, Sugate, Loka^tidti, 

Annuttara Purisadamma Sarathi Sattha, 

Deoa-manwanam, Buddha Bhagaoa'ti." 

(Such indeed, is that Blessed One: Exalted, OnmiseJent, 
Endowed with knowledge and virtue. Auspicious, Kno- 
wer of worlds, a Ouidc incomparable for the training of 
individuals, Teacher of gods and men, Enlightened and 
Holy.) 

The Salutation to the Dhamma is as follows: 
“Soakkaalo Bhagaoila Dhamma; 

Sanditthiko akaliko; 

Ehi‘Passiko opanayike; 

Paccathan veditabbe vinmihPli.’* 

(Well-expounded is the Dhamma by the Blessed One; to 
be Self-realised; \wth immediate fruit, to be approached, 
to be seen; capable of being entered upon, to be attained 
by the wise, each for himself.) 

The Salutation to the Sangha is as fbllotvs: 

"Supatipamu-Bhagavata Saifaka-sangho, 

Ujupaiipann Bhagaaalo saaaka-iongho, 

I^aya-paltpaiiniK Bhaganlo iaoaka-iojtgho, 
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Samici-fialiparmo Bhagaaaio savaka-sangho, 

Tadidan Caliari-ptaisa-yugam, 

Attha-purisa pvgala, esa Bhagavato savaka-sangho, 
Ahuneyyo pakun^o, dakkhin^yo, anjalikarantyo, 
Anultaram pum^-khetian lokassa'iti.” 

The English rendering of the above is asfollo^vs: 

(Of good conduct is the Order of the Disciples of the Bles- 
sed One; of upright conduct is the Order of the Disciples 
of the Blessed One; of wise conduct is the Order of the Dis- 
ciples of the Blessed One; of dutiful conduct is the Order 
of the Blessed One — namely those Four pairs of persons, 
the Eight kinds of Individuals — is worthy of offerings, is 
%NOrthy of hospitality, is worthy of gifts, is worthy of rever- 
ential salutation, is an incomparable held of merit to the 
X world.) 

In Ceylon, Burma, Slam, Nepal, North Kash- 
mir and other Buddhist countries, there arc local 
variations; but Ac substance of the initiation cere- 
mony is the same throughout the Buddhist %vorId. 

Then the usual offerings of flowers to Buddha 
takes place, usually before an image of Buddha, 
the initiate saying: 

‘‘This mass of flowers, fresh-hued, odorous and choice, I • 
offer at the sacred lotus-like Feet of the Noble Sage. 'VVjfb 
divers flowers, the Buddha I adore, and through this 
merit may there be release. Even as these flowers must 
fade, so does my body march to a state of destrucUon.” 

Now the initiate gets up and joins the confra- 
ternity of monks. Now on he is a Sramanera or a 
novice, follotving the community life of monks, join- 
ing in their prayers, devotions, practices, studies and 
also going out for his daily round of alms. While 
in Thcravada the general tendenty is to adhere to 
the original Buddhism \rith as little admixture as 
possible %vith ' local tradidons and cultures, in the 
Mahayana branch of Buddhism there exists a wide 
range of beliefs and practices. In Thcravada 
BuddhUm when an initiate takes his vows he ncv'cr 
means them as a solemn promise made to - God or 
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even to divinised Buddha. It is merely a firm lesolve 
of his will to undertake to observe diose precepts 
without any reference to God or divinised Buddha. 
But in Mahayana the initiation ceremony has many 
supplications and prayers. Dr Estlin Carpenter, 
in 1895, while delivering his Essex Hall lecture in 
London, quoted a Mahayana disciple, who was 
initiated into Dhamma, as praying to Buddha as 
follows : 

“Whether I live in heaven or in hell, whether in the city 
of ghosts or of men, let my mind be fixed on thee: for there 
is no other happiness for me. Thou art my father, 
mother, brother, sister; thou art my fast friend in danger. 
O dear One, thou art my lord, my teacher, who imparts 
to me knowledge sweet as nectar. Thou art my wealth,’ 
my cnjojTnent, my pleasure, my affluence, my greatness, 
my reputation, my knowledge and my life. Thou art my 
all, O all-knowing Buddha.” 

These emotional outbursts of a Buddhist initi- 
ate in Mahayana have parallds in Catholic Chri- 
stianity where mystics, saints and devotees have ad- 
dressed substantially the same prayers to Lord 
Christ. The above Buddhist prayer, attributed to 
a Mahayana Buddhist initiate, is matched by seve- 
ral Catholic prayers. J. Estlin Carpenter, that stal- 
wart English Unitarian \vho made significant con- 
tributions in bridging East and West on a religio- 
philosophical basis, quotes a fifteenth century pia- 
yer from Thomas A. Kempis to match the above- 
quoted Buddhist prayer of the eleventh century. 
A. Kempis prays: 

‘T had rather be poor for thee than rich without thee; I 
rather choose to be a pilgrim on earth with thee than tvith- 
out thee to possess heaven. Where thou art is heaven, 

and where thou art not there is deadi and hell O happy 

souls that have the privilege of receiving thee, their Lord 
God, tvith devout affection. O how great a Lord do they 
entertain, how great a guest do they harbour; how delight 
ful a companion do they receive; how noble and lofty a 
spouse do they embrace. O thou, my most sweet, most be- 
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loved, let heaven and earth and all their ornaments be si- 
lent in thy presence.** 

St Augustine, St Bonaventure, St John of the 
Cross and other outstanding representative Catho- 
lic monks have much in common witli the vision, 
emotions and religious expansionist idealism, which 
we come across in various Mahayana branches of 
Buddhism. And yet, Mahayana and Hinayana 
are not mutually exclusive of each other, but mu- 
tually integrative and complementary. They are 
the two sides of the same medal, the two great as- 
pects or expressions of the boundless personality 
of Buddha, even as Catholicism and Protestantism, 
from a strictly mystical and religio-philosophical 

E oint of view, are the systole and djjbtole of theheart- 
eat of Christianity u’hich flows from the persona- 
lity of Jesus Christ. 

In Christianity the initiation ceremony for 
monks — which is also true for nuns in both Catho- 
lic and Protestant worlds — may be j educed to the 
following: 

(1) Religious vestition consists of exchanging 
the secu^lar dress of the candidates xvith the speci- 
fic religious uniform of the religious order, congre- 
gation or society whirfi one enters. Both for the 
secular clergy and monastic members of monks and 
nuns, this change of dress is essential, an out^vard 
symbol of the inner change that should take place. 
The religious uniform or cassock which monks wear 
is symbolic of the cutting asunder of all the bonds 
that once tied them to the world, their family, so- 
cial position, friends, relatives, etc., and the subse- 
quent consecration of their entire personality to the 
religious ideal. 

I myself had shared the joy of vestition ceremony 
twice, when first I joined the majoi seminary at 
Alwaye, in South India, on 22nd June, 1932. I 
received the cleiical uniform from the late Fr John 
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Joseph, the then Rector of the Seminary, an ideal 
Carmelite monk and large-hearted spi/itual guide 
to us all. Tlicn, after I Joined the Dominican Or- 
der in 1935, I had to change again my clerical sout- 
ane for the white and black uniform of the Order 
of Friars Preachers in which I A\-as initiated on 6th 
October, 1935 at Pistoia, central Italy. Following 
the monastic custom, I changed my name from 
Antliony to Antoninus. 

At all the initiation ceremonies, whether for 
the monastic life in monasteries or nunneries, or 
for tile life of the secular clergy in seminaries, the 
initiating priest clianis the well-known hymn to 
the Holy Spirit, which is later sung by the choir, 
the initiates and the entire congregation witnessing 
the vestition camcony. Tlic h^Tnn whtdi is sung 
in Latin is rendered into English os folJou's: 

i. Come, Holy Ghost, send down those beams 
Which sweetly flow in silent streams 
From Thy bright throne above. 

a. O, come, Thou Father of the poor, 

O, come. Thou source of ali our sjore, 

Come filij)ur hearts with Io\'c. 

3. O TIiou of comforters the best, 

O TJjou the soul's delightful guest. 

The pilgrim's sweet relief. 

Rest art TIjou in our toil, most sweet, 

Refreshment in the noonday heat. 

And solace in our grief 

5. O blessed Light of lafe lltou art, 
rill with Tliy Light the inmost hearts. 

Of those that hojw In Tl«ce. 

C. Without Thy Godhead nothing can 
j Have any price or worth in man. 

' Nothing can harmless be. 

7. LonI, wash our sinful tiams away. 

Water from heas-ets our barren eUy, 

Our svounds and bruises heal. 
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8. To Thy s%veet yoke our stiff necks bow. 

Warm wth Thy love our hearts of snow, 

Our svandering feet recall, 

9. Grant to Thy lalthful, dearest Lord, 

^Vhose only hope is in Thy svord, 

Thy scx’enfold gift of grace. 

10. Grant us in life Thy -Grace, that we 
In peace may die and ever be 

In joy before Thy face. 

This classical hyrnn of Christianity, this Veni 
Sancle Spiriius, ^vhen recited svith due devotion, is 
believed to have power to open the doors and win- 
do^v3 of soul to the floodlight of God, enabling us to 
understand God’s will and strength to fulfil it, es- 
pecially^ on the occasion when a candidate with vo- 
cation is to be initiated into monastic or clerical 
life. 

(2) Tonsuring of the head is a^in a significant 
symlwl in the initiation ceremony in Christian mon- 
asticism. The clerical tonsure L< conferred by a 
Bishop, afler whom the candidate saj’s: 

“ZJtfmwKu pars, /lereeilata meat, el ealieis mei; ipit tit qui rtf/** 
luei hereJitatem meam mihi." 

This may be pharaphrased as follows: 

"With the Lord I will share my inheritance and my chalice; 
it is He the Ixjrd who restores unto me my inheritance.” 

Through the initiation CCTcmony the candidate 
abandons all earthly inheritance, W’orldly pomp, 
ties and pagean^, and he promises to embark ui>- 
on a journey w’hi^ will make him share the chalice 
and the bitter crosses of life so that he may inherit 
the Kingdom of Heaven in tliis life and hereafter 
Uirough the grace and mercy of God, and through 
his OW71 efforts and a strong, disciplined iron 

Monks tonsure tlirir heads tn tJic form of a 
crown, leaving a circular form of hair, sj-mbolising 
the crowTi of thorns which Jesus once bore prior to 
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his crucifixion. The religious tunic which monks 
and nuns wear also has its own symbolic meaning. 
For instance, the white tunic and the black mantle 
of a Dominican friar means lily-like purity and the 
spirit of mortification and austerity. Purity and 
discipline are the two wings, as it were, which en- 
able the Dominican friars to soar to the pinnacles 
of wisdom and virtue, in order to become i eal prea- 
chers of God through a virtuous living and sound 
oral and written pi caching of divine truths. The 
three knots which are found on the cord of a Fran- 
ciscan friar are symbolic of the triple vows he takes 
in order to reach the goal of his monastic vocation. 
The change of name is symbolic of the complete 
break with the world, and of the determination to 
go all the way to perfection. 

(31 At every initiation ceremony there will be 
an exportation which the officiating .priest giv« to 
candidate^ standing or kneeling down for ^ initi- 
ation. ,Th6 superior, the Bishop or the officiating 
priest first reminds the candidates of their grace of 
vocation. Then he quotes suitable scriptural texts 
to make the young aspirants realise the full signi- 
ficance of the initiation ceremony they arc about 
to receive. At my first initiation ceremony the offi- 
ciating priest quoted the following: 

“Hear yc, sons of Levi: Is it a small thing unto you, that 
the God of Israel hath spared you from all the people, and 
joined you to Himself, that you should serve Him in the service 
of the tabernacle, and should stand before the congrega- 
tion of the people, and should minister unto Him ?“ 

XVI, 8, 9. 

“A priest is taken from among men, i^ ordained for men 
in the things that appertain to God, that he may offer up 
gifts anfl sacrifices for sins."” ^Hebrews V,i. 

Commenting upon these rcriptural texts, Fr 
John Joseph, my initiating guru, said: ’ 

“What sacrifice will you offer to God? Nothing short of 


5 
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your own self, including ynsur mind, will and all other fa- 
culties and powers. It is in self-sacrifice that we find the 
hey to scIf-rcsurrection. Crucifixion of the bodily man is 
essential for the resurrection of the spiritual man. Hcncc- 
forvs’ard you should be able to say with St Paul, ‘God for- 
bid that I should make a display of anything, c.xcept the 
cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, through which the world stands 
crucified to me, and I to the world.’ (Gal. VJ, 14). 
Love of God should displace all other love from your hearts. 
Knowledge of God should be the goal of all your knowledge. 
In life and death, in health and sickness, in this life and 
hereafter may God alone be your love, dream, happiness 
and goal. Afay God bless you all to be /ailhfiil to your 
vocation.” 

These kinds of leligiom discourses and exhorta- 
tions, which begin on the initiation day, tvill 
continue throughout the life of a seminarist or a 
scholastic, a monk or a nun under training- This 
practice of senior priests and monks exhorting the 
novices and juniors is a common practice in the 
Buddhist world as well. In Kah'mpong, in.the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas in die Darjeeling District of 
West Bengal, once I witnessed a senior monk ex- 
horting Ae initiates who happened to belong to Ti- 
betan Lamaist Buddhbm. He began the exhort- 
ation and ended it xvith the same quotation from 
Dhammapada, saying: 

“O Bhiku, empty this boat! If emptied, it will go quickly, 
having cut off passion and hatred, thou ivilt go to Nirvana. 
Cut off the five fetters, leave the five, rise above the five. 

O Bhiku, who has escaped from the five fetters, he is called 
Ogalinna — ^“saved from the flood’. Alcditate, O Bhiku, 
and be not heedless. Do not direct your thought to what 
gives pleasures, that thou mayest not for thy hcedlessness 
have to swallow the iron ball in hell, and that thou may- 
est not cry out when bumir^, ’This is pain’. Without 
knowledge there is no meditation, wthout meditation there 
is no knowledge; be who has knowledge and meditation 
is near unto Nirvana.” — Dhammapada XXV. 

■While in Buddhism and Christianity there is 
some kind of standardisation of the initiation cere- 
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mony and well-fixed regulations for tlic sacerdotal 
and monastic ordination, in Hinduism there is a 
wide range of variety and freedom. Sometimes 
a disciple is initiated by his master by just giving 
him one mantram — a short mj'stical aphorism like 
'soham' (I am that Brahman), or Talvamasi (^Tliou 
art that Absolute) or Atmano mokihaTlham^ jogat hit- 
ayacha (work for the emancipation of your soul and 
for the welfare of mankind), etc. The initiation 
ceremony in Hinduism is known as Diksha. 

\Visc spiritual masters in Hinduhm do not "so 
easily initiate candidates approaching them for ini- 
tiation. They take time, study their disciples and 
only when tliey arc sure of their vocation, the ma- 
ster gives his disciple the dtksha, by reciting Vcdic 
prayers, or by giving him any mantram lie chooses. 
Tlie orthodox way of initiating candidates takes 
place facing the sacrificial fire burning in front of 
the initiates \vith the chanting of the Vedic hymns 
symbolising the rcnunciaUon of bodily pleasures 
and earthly belongings, all consigned to fire, and 
heralding tlie advent of the new life of the spirit. 
Swami Vivekananda and other disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna were initiated in this \vny, according 
to the strict Vcdic rites and ceremonies. Viveka- 
nanda is the name young Narendra Dutt'assumed 
after his initiation. 

But, spiritual initiation of young Narendra — 
long before he was known to the world as Swami 
Vivekananda — had already token place when Ram- 
krishna, at the mere touch, communicated to his 
beloved disciple spiritual powers even to the point 
of reaching ecstasy, or samadhi. This way of ini- 
tiation by the unconventional and yet mystical 
touch of Ramakrishna is narrated vividly both in 
the Gospel of Ramakrishna and in the lectures of Vi- 
vekananda, especially the one entitled ‘My Master’ 
which he delivered in New York. The Ramakri- 
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shnA Mission Order of monks, the only well-orgam* 
sed and cultured Hindu monastic order in India 
today, adheres to the orthodox "way of initiation 
which includes recitation of the Vedic h^Tnns, ton- 
suring of the head clean shaved, donning of the saf- 
fron robes %vith a begging bowl and staff as the only 
earthly possessions. In Hinduism there are many 
cheats, disguised rogues, roaming about through- 
out the country as sanyasins without any Vedic or 
spiritual initiation whatsoever.” 

The selection of texts from scriptural and theo- 
logical authorities depends entirely on the wll and 
disCTedon of the initiator who, by the very act of 
initiating, becomes the spiritual guide, the Guru, 
of the initiated. Theravada Buddhism, which is 
nearer the originarteachings of Buddha, presents the 
doctrinal tenets, especially the Four Noble Truths 
and .the Eightfold Path, as the guide and master 
the guru and the “Master of Novices” for the inid 
ate. This, however, does not exclude the accept- 
ance of an ideal monk as the guide and exemplary 
pattern. Buddhists of all Hinayana trends hmge 
the auto-redemptive character of their teachings 
on -the words of Buddha, who, just before passing 
away, said: 

“Therefore, Ananda, be ye islands unto yourselves. Take 
the Seif as your refuge. Take yourselF to no external re- 
fuge. Hold last to the Dhanuna as an island. Hold last 
as a refuge to the truth. Look not for refuge to anyone 
besides yourselves. ..And whosoever, Ananda, shall take 
the Self as an island, taking themselves to no external re- 
fuge, 'but holding fast to Truth as their refuge, it is they, 
Ananda, who sh^l reach the very topmost height — but 
they must be anxious jto leant.” 

These great tvords of Buddha, which at once are 
auto-redemptive and gnostic, leave, however, doors 
for learners to look to Bhikus and the Dhamma, to 
monks and doctrine for guidance. A Lamaist Ti- 
betan monk who instructed me about their posit- 
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tion, up in the foothills of the Himalayas, told me 
that I should first believe him before I could see 
the face of Buddha. Ihis pedagogic and pastoral 
sense of the Mahayana Buddhists is closely akin to 
the orthodox Hindu and Christian position that we 
have first to believe the guru or the master of novices, 
the spiritual director before we attempt at ^valking 
alone along the path. Broadly speaking, this posi- 
tion is true, in die sense that a blind man should 
first trust the lead of a seeing man, that a child should 
first believe his parents or teachers before he could 
start his independent search and research. A La-, 
tin proverb has it, Addiscentem oportet credere — ^we 
must needs first believe in our teachers. Aristotle 
substantiated this pragmatic and positivistic method 
on the ground that faith precedes rational inquiry, 
as sense perception precedes intellectual under- 
standing. 

It can, therefore, be laid down as a general rule 
that the initiates have to enter the door of spiritual 
life and then proceed along the path of interior life 
for a long way under the guidance of a teacher, 
master or guru until they could arrive at the stage 
of discrimination and Self-realised lights. In Hin- 
duism there exists the unbroken and closest link 
between the initiator and the initiated. Immedi- 
ately after the initiation ceremony, which in Hin- 
duism is performed in front of a burning fire viith 
the recital of Vedic hymns and Upanishadic chants, 
the disciple offers a gift to his Guru, which, may be 
a few coins, cloths or fiuits, which symbolise the 
ideal that the disciple undertakes to attend to the 
spiritual and material needs of his master, from 
whom he expects to see the path leading up to Brah- 
man, and lead a God-guided life. 

Initiation means only tiie ceremony or symbo- 
lic acts and prayers which is the first step in the long 
and arduous path to spiritual perfection. The can- 
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didatcs may retain a raw, unrcgencratc and sinful 
bent for long months or years. But the first step is 
taken, the will is surrcndcrctl to the direction of a 
master, the choice is made and the candidate is just 
on his ^vay to God-realisation. With tlie initiation 
comes that seriousness of life, that onc-pointedness 
of mind and heart, that steel-framed discipline, 
which arc essential for us to arrive at discriim'nation 
between body and soul, soul and Uic Over-soul, 
Reality and appearance. Freedom and bondage. 
The starting point in this discovery is just a zero, 
.or next to zero. It is Ukc the small tender coconuts 
on the palm tree. Tltcrc is as yet no kernel at all. 
At the initial stage there arc only tender fibres and 
^vatc^. Yet, potentially, there is kernel there, even 
as a tree is (here, pofentiaWy, £n a (iny seed. As a 
tender coconut grows and matures, there appears 
a thin 'vhite layer of kernel, •which berins to gro'v 
thicker and thicker inside the shell which also be- 
gins to harden %vith dme. \Vhcn a mature coconut 
is removed from the palm tree and then husked and 
allowed to ripen and dry, there comes a certain 
stage when the kernel separates itself from the hard 
shell, so that if you shook the coconut, you could 
hear the kernel moving inside. 


Something similar happens witli tlie soul of man. 
As children, our life is hardly anything more than 
vegetative and biological. It takes time for the 
child to grow into a boy, and then into a mature 
man and see various stages of the development of 
the psyche, passing from the vegetative to sensitive 
life, from die sensitive to sexual life ^vith the dawn 
of puberty, and from sexual life to greater sobriety 
and seriousness of life with die dawn of maturity in 
him. Soul begins to develop; yet, like a tender 
coconut, the soul sticks to the body, as it tvere, and 
the living body is believed to be his ego. It is only 
when the sense of discrimination dawm that he be- 
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gins to realise that his ego, his true ego, is neither 
his body, senses, sex, imagination or even his phe- 
nomenal mind and will. 

The initiation ceremony is an undertaldng on 
the part of the aspirant to meditate and struggle on 
for the realisation of his Tiue Self which, although 
imprisoned \vithin an individualised bodily frame, 
is not that body. Even though the onslaughts of 
passions and emotions continue to rage ^vild in him, 
yet, the ego islet stands as a firm rock that is not hit 
or hurt by passions, because ego is then identified 
with the Real Self and not \vith the passing phases 
of mortal body and bodily psyche. It needs long, 
persevering discipline and discursive and intuitive 
thought before we could raise our consciousness to 
supernatural heights as to be able to identify our- 
selves wth the Real. To the Christian concept of 
“I and my Father are one”, stands parellel 
the Hindu Soham — “I am He, I am That”, Tatva- 
most — “Thou art That” and Ahavt Brahmastni-^ “I 
am Brahman”. To lower levels of dualistic con- 
sciousness, from the point of a simple theistic faith 
where diere still exists I and Thou relationship bet- 
ween man and God, the above statement appears 
to be blasphemous, but for mystics and highest or- 
der of contemplatives to realise the deepest in their 
soul is to return to its source and abiding there 
firm they say, “I am the child of God, of 
His very essence.” The orthodox theological op- 
position to monism could be thwarted by stating 
that divine grace itself is defined as participation of 
the divine nature in the human soul. But the par- 
ticipant and the participation must be of the same 
category. The Pauline quotation from Aratus: 
Genus Dei Stmus — of God’s kind we are — can have 
■ no other meaning except that the very divine nature 
is realised by l^tified Sclf^realised souls. 

Tapping at tlie very source of Life Eternal by 
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becoming and living in lune iv'ith U:c Infinite is in 
itself the path\\’ay tow'ards Self-realisation. As 
huge forests up in the hills arc but tlie release of the 
locked up energy of one acorn, so the self-luminous 
knowledge of all things springs from the knowledge 
of the Self— the lower indh'idualiscd self leading us 
up to tlic Higher Self, and the Higlicr Self Ughting 
up the nature of the lower self. Tlicsc arc two 
sanctuaries of the same temple of God, two sides 
of a medal, two aspects of the same Reality. 
Catlicrinc of Siena, one of the outstanding exponents 
of Self-realisation through self-knowledge sa>’s: 

“Build yourself a spiritual cell, tvhtch yt>u can aitvays faJee 
with you; and that ts the eel! oT self-knowledge; there you 
will find the knowledge of God’s goodness to you. There 
arc realiy two ceils in one, and if jou iiv'e in the one ^ >^u 
roust also live in the other, othenWse the soul sviH either 
despair or become presumptuous. If you dwelt in self- 
knowledge alone, you would despair, tf )*ou dwelt in the 
knowl^ge of God alone, you would be tempted to presum- 
ption. One must go with the other and thus }’ou Hell reach 
perfection.'* 

This is the correct picture of human frailty on 
the one side, and of diwne grandeur on the other. 
Christian reli^on and all the Semitic religions are 
positivistic, empirical, relying on God’s grace for 
salvation, ^vhile the Aryan group of religions, not- 
ably Buddhism of the Hinayana School and the 
Vedanta and Yoga schools in Hinduism lead their 
votaries and novices through self-knotvledge and 
self-effort almost to .the point of eclipsing or deny- 
ing God’s grace. 

“If thou wilt, indeed, be wise, note the folloiving: Sink your 
sensesin the mind, sink yourxnindin intuitive understanding, 
sink your understanding in^ the Atman, the Soul Divine, 
and sink your Soul Divine into the Universal Cosmic Spi* , 
rit." — Katopaniskad 

The auto-redemptive and self-confident atti- 
tude of Buddhism totvards the all important pro- 
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b!ems of Self-realisation is expressed by Buddha 
tvhen he said: 

“By oneself is evi! done; by oneself one suffers; by oneself 
is left evil undone; by oneself one is purified. Purity and 
impurity belong to oneself; no one can purify another.” 

Initiation is the entrance ceremony to enter the 
Path of purity, of holiness, of sanctity and the ideal 
of Self-realisation and God-consciousness. 
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NOVITIATE 


‘They climb Indra like a ladder. As one mounts peak 
after peak, there becomes dear the much that has still 
to be done. Indra brings consciousness of That (Su- 
reme Being — Thought — Love — Bliss) as the goal.” 

— lilg Veda I: X, i, 2 

“Now this is what I say to you, Nigroda: ‘I.et any in- 
telligent man come to me, any man who is without guile, 
not^ a deceiver, but an upright man, I will teach him, 

1 wll show him the Dhamma. And if he practices ac- 
cording to my instruction.... he shall realise for him- 
self that unsurpassed holy life.” 

~~Diga JCikaya III. 56 

“Heaven-born, the soul a heaven %yard course must hold. 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught that doth on time depend. 

— Michael Angelo 

Monastic life is something like a ladder which 
one has to climb step by step. It is a graded course 
of training and discipline wiA a view to helping 
the candi^tes, having a vocation to lead spiritual 
life in its fulness, to grow in holiness, wisdom and 
character. Monasticism is a life-long discipline. 
But its foundation is laid during the novitiate, which 
is the period immediately following the ceremony 
of initiation. 

Novitiate, in some form_ or other, exists in all 
organised forms of monasticism in Catholic, Hindu, 
Buddhist or Jain communities. In Catholic Chri- 
74 
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sUanUy, bcc^vusc of vis organisation and centrali- 
sation, we have the most disciplined and classical 
form of novitiate. 

In monasticism, generally speaking, there are 
two distinct phases of the same quest after spiritual 
perfection. The first is philosopnical, speculative, 
gnostic. It aims at understanding the universe, 
himself as part of it, and establishes his rclationsliip 
vrith the cosmos, finds the vital link between the 
soul and the Over -soul, of the lower self with the 
Real Self. The second phase is intensely practical, 
ethical, moral, m)’stical. It seeks nearness, oneness 
and final identification of the self with the Real 
Self, of soul wth God, of man vrith X>karma. 

Vocation to higher life of the Spirit is meant 
for the few elect. That is the reason why the my- 
steries and truths of religious confraternities and 
associations have been kept closed secrets to the 
outside world. Deeper mysteries of higher spiri- 
tual life arc meant for the select few initiates. TTie 
common people have their exoteric, the initiates 
have their esoteric, the inner kernel of religion. 

Novitiate is the first step forward which a can- 
didate having clear signs of vocation takes in order 
to embark upon die Path. Fc\v are those who are 
serious about leading spiritual life; fewer still are 
those who dare to embark upon the thorny, narrow 
patli leading up to tlie audfixion of the Aemo sapiens 
and his final resurrection. The novitiate leads 
the initiate into the first secret chamber of celestial 
mansions in rclipous life. Novitiate is the first 
love-making with esoteric wisdom. 

To the votaries of esoteric wisdom Pythagoras 
said, “Walk not on the public roads.” To those 
aspiring after spiritual perfection Jesus said, “Enter 
yeinatthestraitgate; forsvidcisthe gate and broad 
is the way that Icadeth to destruction, for many 
there be that go thereat” (Mat. VII, 13). To the 
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NOVITIATE 


*Thcy climb Indra like a ladder. Ai one mountj peak 
after peak, there become* clear the much that haa Jtlll 
to be done. Indra brings consciousness of That (Su« 
reme Being— Tlmught — Love— Bliss) as the goal.” 

— P'eJii I: X, I, 2 

“Now this is wliat I lay to ^-ou, Nigroda: ‘Let any in» 
Celligent man come to me,anyman who is u-ithout guile, 
not a deceiv’er, but an upright man, I (each him, 

I will show him the Dhamma. And if he practices ac- 
cording to my instruction. ...he shall realise for him- 
self that unsurpassed holy life.” 

—Diga /ukaja III. 56 

‘‘Heaven-bom, the soul a hea%*en ward course must hold. 
Bej'ond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I afilrm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught that doth on u'me depend. 

Angelo 

Monastic life is something liie a ladder which 
one has to climb step by step. It is a graded course 
of training and disdpUnc witli a view to helping 
the candidates, having a vocation to lead spiritual 
life in its fulness, to grow in holiness, wisdom and 
character. Monasticism is a life-long discipline. 
But its foundation is laid during the novitiate, which 
is the period immediately following the ceremony 
of initiation. 

Novitiate, in some form or other, exists in all 
organised forms of monasticism in Catholic, Hindu, 
Buddhist or Jain communities. In CJatholic Chri- 
74 
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slianity, because of its organisation and ccntrali* 
sation, \s'c have tire most dUcipUned and classical 
form of novitiate. 

In monasticism, generally spcaldng, there ^ arc 
two distinct phases of the same quest after spiritual 
perfection. The first is philosopnical, speculative, 
gnostic. It aims at understanding the universe, 
himself as part of it, and establishes his relationship 
rsath the cosmos, finds tlie wtal link between the 
soul and the Over-soul, of the lower self with the 
Real Self. The second phase is intensely practical, 
ethical, moral, m^’stical. It seeks nearness, oneness 
and final identification of the self with the Real 
Self, of soul wth God, of man with D/iarma. 

Vocation to higher life of the Spirit is meant 
for the few elect. That is the rea*‘on why the my- 
steries and truths of religious confraternities and 
associations have been kept closed secrets to die 
outside world. Deeper mysteries of higher spiri- 
tual life are meant for the select few initiates. The 
common people have their exoteriej the initiates 
have their esoteric, the inner kernel of religion. 

Novitiate is the first step forward which a can- 
didate having clear signs of vocation takes in order 
to embark upon the Path. Few' are those ivho are 
serious about leading spiritual lifej fewer still arc 
those who dare to embark upon the thorny, narrow 
path leading up to the crucifixion of the homo sapiens 
and his final resurrection. The novitiate leads 
the initiate into the first secret chamber of celestial 
mansions in rclipous life. Noritiate is the first 
love-making vsrith esoteric wisdom. 

To the votaries of esoteric wisdom Pythagoras 
said, “Walk not on the public roads.” To those 
aspiring after spiritual perfection Jesus said, “Enter 
ye in at the strait gate; for wde is the gate and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction, for many 
there be Uiat go thereat” (Mat. VII, 13). To 
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initiates entering the precincts of the sanctuary* of 
the soul •\vcrc addressed these words: 

*'Sccst thou not a certain small door and a certain road 
m front of the door, which Is not much crowded, where 
only few arc passing along, as It seems to be precipitous, 
rough and craggy?” ~~CtbeM. Tab. I'm. 270. 

Novitiate is tlte pi escribed period of ordeals 
and probation when the initiate, the neophyte 
mak« a trial of the sort of life he is going to embrace 
for life. The novice makes an honest trial of the 
religious Order, and the Order, in its turn, makes 
3 trial of the novice .in order to see whctlicrhe or 
she could be definitely admitted into the type of 
monastic life the rules and constitutions of the Or- 
der envisage. Novitiate is a kind of engagement, 
betrothal between the novice and the Order in or- 
der to know each other better wth a view to mar- 
rying for life, if found fit. 

Christianity, more than anv other mon^tic re- 
ligion, has outlined in detail the nature, disdpline 
and objectives of the novitiate. The mj^tc^ re- 
ligions of pre-Christian Greece, die Orpliic, rhr>'- 
gian-Subazian and Elcusinian esoteric cults dem- 
anded a period of probation and preparation from 
all aspirants to be admitted into the inner circle. 
They had to take the vows of chastity, vegetarianism 
and several rules of discipline they had to observe. 
Only those who successfully stood the test were ad- 
mitted to the inner circle of the professed members 
of the community. This kind of novitiate, in vari- 
ous forms, existed in the monastic communities of 
the Essenes of Palestine, among the Therapeutae 
of the Lake Maoris, in the ancient Egyptian mys- 
tery religions, as revealed from the Book of the Dead, 
among Ae Pythagorians and the Neo-Pythagorians, 
the Platonists and the Nco-Platonists, tiie disdples 
of Plotinus and Philo, the Sufis of Persia, and in 
other esoteric religious organisations. But, more 
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than these esoteric cults, it is Christianity, Buddh- 
ism and Jainism that gave the definite imprint of 
novitiate in the monastic life of their respective re- 
ligious orders. 

As Catholicism is the most organised monastic 
religion of the "world wlh a variety of hundreds of 
monastic orders for both monks and nuns, the fol- 
losring regulations regarding the novitia.tc %s'in be 
found helpful for both students and savants alike. 

Generally speaking, there is a period, usually 
lasting for six months, during whiclr the candidate 
to he initiated into religious vocation have to under- 
go a kind of pre-novitiate trial. This is called the 
postulant stage. The one who seeks admission 
into a leligious community, even prior to the novi- 
tiate, has to stand the trial period of six months— 
which may be extended to another six months (Ca- 
non Law 539-2). This is a kind of pre-novitiate 
probation period. Only those who successfully 
nave passed their prc-novltiatc trials are admitted 
into the novidate proper. Postulancy is the anti- 
chamber before the novitiate. The postulants 
wear a special uniform; they cut ^eir hair short, 
observe tne rules of silence and strict monastic dis- 
cipline. They dispose of their private possessions 
and belongings so that they may be found entirely 
free of worldly entanglements and acquisitiveness 
prior to their starting the novitiate. 

In Catholicism any one aspiring after religious 
perfection has hundreds of monastic and quasi- 
monastic societies to choose from. No religion in 
the world has such a rich variety of vocational mo- 
nastic paths for both men and women that can suit 
any given temperament, need or urge of any indi- 
vidual as the Catholic Church. For me it took full 
3 ne year of studious research into the ideals of va- 
•ious religious orders in order to choose the Domi- 
lican Order as my spiritual femily. Although I 
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^v^ls tiaincd in Alwayc Seminary for three years by 
the Carmelite monks, that Order did not grip me. 
Nor did the Jesuit Order engaged in various edu- 
cational and missionary enterprises in India suit 
my spiritual urge. As from among hundreds of 
youthful,^ beautiful maidens that come in one's way 
tlic idealist lover cliooses just one for his bride for 
life,- so the Dominican Order ^vas my first love 
in life and I know it will be my last love in life too. 
Tlic intellectual lights of that Order like T7iomas 
Aquinas, Albert the Great, Mcistcr Eckhart, Tau- 
ler, Catherine of Siena, etc., its mystic firebrands 
like Savanarola, Giordano Bruno and Campanella, 
its artists and thinkers have all attracted me to its 
cloisters. 

To the application I sent to the Koman Provin- 
cial, backed by all the canonical and academic 
testimonials, the late Fr Mariano Cordovani, who 
helped me s>7npatheticaJIy and accepted me into 
the Order, wrote to me: 

“Now that we are sure that God calls you to our Order, 
come out from India to Itzly to start year novitiate wth 
a joyous and generous heart. Your dream to become a 
Dominican will become now a reality. We have full faith 
that one day you will become a full-fledged^ Dominican, 
ready to fulfil the Dominican vocational mission in India, 
your osvn Motherland. Be a child of our Father St Domi- 
nic, and may God bless you to be faithful to your vocation!” 

On reaching Rome in early July, I was sent to 
the novitiate house at St Dominic’s priory in Pistoia, 
near Florence. From July till October 6th I spent 
nearly three months as a postulant, which is the anti-^ 
chamber to formal novitiate. On October 6th I 
was initiated into the Order; my clerical dress was 
exchanged for the uniform of the Dominican Order 
and my name was changed from Anthony to Anto- 
ninus, after St Antoninus, a Dominican Saint who 
died as the Bishop of Florence. Although experi- • 
ences of individual nowces may vary, speaking for'^ 
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m^’sclf, tliat one year of novitiate was the happiest, 
the most innocent and purest period of my life on 
tins earth. 

Each novice \\'as given a cell in which the only 
furnitui e were a chair, a writing table, a book shelf 
wth a few books, a kneclcr and a crucifix hanging 
on the ^vall. The bed w'as soft on a spring cot with 
enough blankets for winter blizzard. The win- 
dows of tile cells of novices were screened off from 
the world outside wth thick gl.iss. Each cell was 
meant to be a world of its own, completely cut off 
from the outside wot Id except for a few visits, daily 
evening w'alks along the streets of Pistoia and cor- 
respondence. All letters going out and coming in 
are to be opened and censored by the novice master. 
The Dominican uniform, the white tunic, scapular 
and hood reminded the novice of its symbolic mean- 
ing which is lily-wliite purity and crystal-clear in- 
tellect. His black mantle reminded him of the 
spirit of renunciation, specially the inward detach- 
ment from the things of the world- Dante Alghieri 
interpreted the Dominican uniform as the symbol 
of princely beauty and spiritual grandeur. 

What is still more significant is the voice of si- 
lence in the cell. The bustle and confusion in the 
outside world is replaced by the calm and joys of the 
inner world, the world of the spirit. There is now 
begun that silent quest after inner Reality, growing 
introspection and an intense search and res- 
earch for Gk)d and soul. The novices, under the 
w^e guidance of a novice master, ■will soon form 
habits of philosophic reflection. What Plato wrote 
about philosophers is true of these novices. He 
said: 

“How think you are great arid perfect philosophers formed ? 
How do they occupy their minds? What are their 
thoughts, their aspirations? Listen, I will tell you. They 
know not the way to the Public Square or the palace. Nei- 
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tlicr do they know whnr the Council Chamber is or other- 
places in whicli public assemblies arc held. 7he>' arc 
never at pains to find oiit who will be promoted to this dig- 
nity or inat employment, or who will receive the sufTcrages 
of the people and become popular idols. The>' arc igno- 
rant, and wish to be ignorant of the nes\'S of cities. ITicy 
avoid banquets, clubs and reunions. Their bodies alone dwell 
in cities while their souls, spuming the things about them 
as unworthy of them and freeing themselves from afi imped- 
iments, go forth from their prison unhampered and jo)‘ous to 
seek out and contemplate great and sublime truths." 

Tliis Platonic description of philosophcrs-in- 
niaking is literally of monks-in-making in Uatholic, 
Buddhist and Hindu monasteries. The discipline 
which liiey begin in tlicir .novitiate will be conti- 
nued even after their profession and ordination, an 
unending pilgrimage of the soul to see, reach, re- 
lish and realise Infinity. 

Looking back with philosophic calm and^ dis- 
passionate judgment to my one year of novitiate 
and the three decades of monastic life that followed it 
I can say without hesitation to all young men and 
women who aspire after higher life of the spirit, 
who arc not satisfied sviih mere amassing gold and 
indulging in sexual passions, _ even under the gla- 
morous decoying of romantic ecstasy, who have 
experienced for themselves the ephemeral nature 
of everything worldly and the more stoble and 
truer and more lasting nature of happiness that 
springs from intellectual, mental and spiritual po- 
wers of man, to make an lionest attempt to find ave- 
nues of self-expression and self-unfoldment in any 
one of tlie .hundreds of religious and monastic or- 
ganisations of the ^v•o^ld. Novitiate ^v-ill give them 
a trial period which vvill open up the vast doors of 
vaster horizons in the realm of adventurers of the 
spirit 

Monasticism, Gliristian, Hindu or Buddliist, is 
the pe^ of the spiritual perfection envisaged by 
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tlic religious organisations. Buddhism and Ca- 
tholicism are the two foremost religions with most 
powerful monastic organisations. Of these two re- 
ligions, Catholicism has no peer in history, psycho- 
logy and m>’sticism in that rich and variegated forms 
of monastic and religious organisations for monks 
and nuns, lay men and women, %vith capacity to 
suit a thousand and one psychological types and 
spiritual urges. 

It sometimes happens that the novice master 
or the spiritual director lacks that adjustability and 
freedom of the spirit — as opposed to the slavery of 
tire letter — tvhich comes in the way of freer growth 
of noAnces and of the professed. A founder of any 
new religious congregation has the vital experience 
behind him, that creativity and spontaneity and 
adjustability as a result of his .spiritual experiences 
and religious Odysseys. But the stereotyped offi- 
cials, oftener than not, cling to the letter of the rules 
and constitutions which were once inspired by a 
founder and enhanced by his successors, but have 
now lost contact with the inner esoteric of that re- 
ligious movement. It is then that the creative souls 
suffer martyrdom, inner calvary whicli, if faced 
courageously, is bound to result in the triumph of 
the resurrection of the original spirit of the founder 
or in the renovation of the perennial spirit of mon- 
asticism. 

I have known not one or two but literally hun* 
dreds of monks who have confided to me that their 
first years of religious life were the best, when they 
were innocent, spiritually uplifted and 9t times trans- 
ported to empyreal heavens of the spirit, those eth- 
ereal and ineffable heights of spiritual consciousness 
which have bestowed upon them glimpses into the 
Infinite. Being participants of the very nature 
of God through grace, it is within the range of com- 
prehension how man could see God, touch the Ab- 

6 
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thcr do ihc>‘ know where the Council Chamber is or other- 
places in which public aucmblies arc held. They art 
never at pains to find out who will be promoted to this dig- 
nity or that employment, or who will receive the sufTcrages 
of the people and become popular idob. They are igno- 
rant, and wish to be ignorant of the nnvs of cities. 71iey 
3voi_d banquets, clubs and reunions. Their bodies alone dwell 
in cities while their souls, spurning the things about them 
as unworthy of them and freeing tJjcmseIvcs from all imped- 
iments, go forth from their prison unhampered and joyous to 
seek out and contemplate great and sublime truths.” 

This ^ Platonic description of philosophers-in- 
making is literally of monks-in-rnaking in Catholic, 
Buddhist and Hindu monasteries. The discipline 
^vhich they begin in their novitiate will be conti- 
nued even after their profession and ordination, an 
unending pilgrimage of the soul- to see, reach, re- 
lish and realise Infinity. 

Lookirfg back with plulosopliic calm and dis- 
passionate judgment to nay one year of novitiate 
and the three decades of monastic life that followed it 
I can say williout hesitation to all young men and 
W'omcn who aspire after higher life of the spirit, 
who are not satisfied svith mere amassing gold and 
indulging in sexual passions, even under the gla- 
morous decoying of romantic ecstasy, w'ho have 
experienced for themselves the ephemeral nature 
of everything worldly and the more stable and 
truer and more lasting nature of happiness that 
springs from intellcctuaf, mental and spiritual po- 
wers of man, Co make an Iionest attempt to find ave- 
nues of self-expression and self-unfoldment in any 
one of the .hundreds of religious and monastic or- 
ganisatiorw of the world. Novitiate wdll give them 
a trial period which will open up the vast doors of 
vaster horizons in the realm of adventurers of the 
spirit. 

Monasticism, Christian, Hindu or Buddhist, is 
the peak of the spiritual perfection envisaged by 
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the religious organisations. Buddhism and Ca- 
tholicism are the two foremost religions with most 
porverful monastic organisations. Of these two re- 
ligions, Catholicism has no peer in history, psycho- 
logy and mysticism in that rich and variegated forms 
of monastic and religious organisations for monks 
and nuns, lay men and women, with capacity to 
suit a thousand and one psychologic?.! types and 
spiritual urges. 

It sometimes happens that the novice master 
or the spiritual director lacks that adjustability and 
freedom of the spirit — as opposed to the slavery of 
the letter — ^which comes in tlie way of freer growth 
of novices and of the professed. A founder of any 
new religious congregation has the vital experience 
behind him, that creativity and spontaneity and 
adjustability as a result of his spiritual experiences 
and religious Odysseys. But the stereotyped offi- 
cials, oftener than not, cling to the letter of the rules 
and constitutions which were once inspired by a 
founder and enhanced by his successors, but have 
now lost contact ^vith the inner esoteric of that re- 
ligious movement. It is then that the creative souls 
suffer martyrdom, inner calvary which, if faced 
courageously, is bound to result in the triumph of 
the resurrection of the original spirit of tlie founder 
or in the renovation of the perennial spirit of mon- 
asticism. 

• I have kno^vn not one or two but literally hum 
dreds of monks ^vho have confided to me that their 
first years of religious life were the best, tvhen they 
were innocent, spiritually uplifted and at times trans- 
ported to empyTeal heavens of the spirit, those eth- 
ereal and ineffable heights of spiritual consciousness 
which have bestowed upon them glimpses into tlie 
Infinite. Being participants of die very nature 
of God through grace, it is within the range of com- 
preliension how man could sec God, touch the AI^ 
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solute, rcll«li the Eternr.I and beat in unison with 
the throbbings of the Cosmic Spirit. Many a 
monk, in the early years of idealistic enthusiasm, 
when they courted suffciings and crosses for the 
sake of Higher Life, have heard the music of Hea- 
ven, the IjTic of Love Divine, the ecstasy of the union 
of the soul with the Over-soul. They could sing 
with Tukaram: 


“The unstruck drum of Eternity >s sounded within me; 

but my deaf ears cannot hear it. 

So iong as the man clamours for the I and mine, 
his works are as nought: 

WTien all the love of *1’ and ‘mine* is dead, then the work 
of the Lord is done. 

The self within me is dead, 

And Thou God enthroned in its stead. 

Yea, this, I, Tul«, testify. 

No longer here Is ‘me’ and ‘mine’.’’ 

— Athan^t of Tukaram 

Or with Sankara ; 


“I, like the boundless ether, permeate, 

The universe within, without, abiding 
Always, for ever similar In all. 

Perfect, immovable, without lustful desires, 
Existence, knowledge, undivided bliss. 

Without a second. One, supreme am I. 

■liic perfect consciousness that ‘I am^ Brahma* 
Removes the Wsc appearance projected 
By Ignorance, just as elixir, sickness. 

The universal soul knows no distinction 
Of knower, knowledge, object known.” 

-—Atma Bkoda 

Or with Baba Kuhl: 


“In the market, in the doistcr — only God I saw. 

In the valley and on the mountain — only God I saw. 
Him have I seen beside me oft in tribulation; 

In favour and in fortune — only God I sasv. 

In prayer and fasting, in praise and contemplation. 

In the reli^’on of the prophet— only God I saw. 

Neither soul nor body, accident nor substance, 
Qualities nor causes — only God I saw. 

I opened my eyes and by the light of His lace around me 
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In all the eye discovered — only God I saw. 

Like a candle I was melting in His lire. 

■ Amidst the flames or flashing — only 'God I saw. 

Myself with mine own eyes I saw most clearly, 

But when I looked with God's eyes — only God I saw. 

I passed away into nothingness, I vanished, 

And lo, I was the all-pervading — only God I saw.” 

— Pro/l R.A^ Nicholson's translation 

Such and similar to these arc the lyrics and ec- 
static songs of all those who have entered the p?.th. 
All novices, who have genuine vocation, have ex- 
perienced their heaven on earth during their novi- 
ti?.te. The whole life is regulated \vith the ringing 
of the bell or a gong, from 5 a.m. to 10.30 or 11 p.m. 
There b both community life and individual life, 
there is community life in the choir, chuich, shool, 
refectory, playground, recreation, classes, libraries 
and in the other common practices. One feels 
like having grown into a bigger- self by losing oneself 
in the life of the community. This is not merely 
herd instinct even in its sublimated form. It is en- 
lightened life of individuals expanding, as it were, 
into the collective life of the community. The cre- 
ative conscious and unconscious inter-action bet- 
ween the individual and the community is well mar- 
ked and imprinted in the life of a monk, balancing 
his community-life with his individualistic life. 

A monkV real self is found in his monastic cell 
when he is alone and leads his individual life. Cell 
life is heaven to a good monk, while it becomes an 
unbearable hell for a bad religious who has no real 
vocation, or who has lost monastic flavour and ideals. 
What a monk is in his cell, that is what he exhibits 
in his community life, in his social behaviour, in 
his ministry in the society. That innermost secret 
self of his will unfolds itself, inspite of himself, in due 
course. 

Most of the time of a monk in his cell, whether 
he be a novice or a professed monk, a seminarist or 
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a priest, a friar or lay brother, is spent in study, me- 
ditation, vocal prayers and various mental, ethical 
and spiritual exercises and practices. 

. In that sweet, silent cell, cut off from all inter- 
course uith the outside world, screened off from the 
tumult, bustle and confusion of the rabble and mar- 
ket life, the novice learns the recret of happiness in 
silence and solitude, in God and self, in Dhama 
and etliics, in discipline and contemplative medi- 
tation. As tlic flies rush headlong into the fire 
when they see light, so an energetic, idealistic monk 
rushes into the realm of Light and Life, and tliere 
his individua.1 ephemeral self fades away and dies, 
and out of that death of his little self, he realises his 
deepest Self, his Lord and God wherein to abide is 
bliss, which superconscious state to reach ]sJ\Hrvana. 

As out of an amorphous rough marble,^ a 
Michael Angelo, through patient and painstaking 
chiselling and polishing brings forth the statue of a 
Moses or Christ — statues which still bespeak of tlie 
power of the creative mind and imaginative heart of 
an artist — so a conscientious and wise novice ma- 
ster corrects, admonishes, approves or disapproves 
his novices, watches them with maternal diligence 
and provides for them with paternal care so that 
the novices committed to his care may be tested, 
helped, formed, shaped, moulded and guided so 
that each of them may, in due course, become as 
many lights in the world, perfect images of Christ 
on earth. Similarly is the pedagogic mission of a 
Buddhist Bhikhu, or Hindu Guru for the novices 
in Buddhism and Hinduism. 

Novitiate may be extended from one year to 
tw'o years in some religious orders, or even more. 

But the foundation of the religious life is to be solid- 
ly laid during this period. It is the super-structure 
that rises after their novitiate tliat matters, a super- 
structure w’hicli, imlike thcNcwYorkskj'scrapers, can 
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be built higher and higher as long as we remain pil- 
grims on this earth. This is because of the feet 
that spiritual perfection, having the Infinite as its 
objective, is evei on the march to reach nearer and 
nearer the goal. In spiritual quest we can never 
say, “I have reached the goal; I have nothing more 
to strive for.” There is no “thus far and no further” 
in spiritual life which is a spiritual adventure — an 
unceasing march towards God's summits of per- 
fection. As the far horizon apparently touching 
the sea recedes farther and {arther away from a sail- 
or sailing in the sea, so our spiritual ideals begin to 
grow evei %vider and fresher as we forge ahead with 
energy, diligence and determination to reach the 
impossible, impossible made possible through self- 
effort, divine grace or both. 

In most of the novitiate houses, it is part of the 
general discipline that the novices should spend at 
least a couple of hours each day in manual labour 
such as gardening, carpentry, sweeping the house, 
rooms and cleaning the lavatories and stitch the 
clothes, etc., so that they may understand the dig- 
nity of labour. Monks have the vow of poverty 
by virtue of which they shall not possess worldly 
belongings. But, when trying days come, when 
mendicancy will be outlawed by states, or the beg- 
ging bowk return empty, monJs are self-confident 
in earning their bread and butter through the sweat 
of their brow. A monk belongs to the proletarian 
class. He lives by the word of God ivhich is his 
prime bread of life. 

Although the immediate and specific objectives 
are different for various religious orders, the broad- 
based principles of spiritual life and councell ‘ of 
Christian perfection are die self-same for novices 
and the professed members of all religious confra- 
ternities. There are sown during the Dominican 
novitiate seeds of philosophical research and theo- 
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log)’, besides a strong foundation tlicy lay in ethics 
and sound morality, with a kind of Stoicism and 
idealism combined. TIic practical aspect of such 
a training is to mould the novices into strong cha- 
racters who will work in silence for the sheer intrin- 
sic wortli of tlicir apostolatc, and not for any world- 
ly lame and pagcanir)'. They arc prepared to 
risk their fortunes, successes and tlicir very life on 
Uic altar of Sacrifice. Of these novices and monks 
can bc^&aid in all truth the ideal of life which Ru- 
dyard Kipling gives us when he \sTOfc: 

“If you can keep your head >%hcn all about you 
Are losing ihein and blaming il on you. 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 

Hut make allowances for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, _ 

And yet don't look too good, nor talk too wise. 

If you dream— and not make dreams snur master; 

If you can think— and not make thoughts your aim, 

If you can meet svith Triumph and Disaster 
And treat these tsvo impostors just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Tsvisted by knaves to make a trap for fools. 

Or ira/ch rhe things you gave your life to, broken. 

And stoop and bulid them up with svom*out tools. 

If you can make one heap of all your svinnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and stsrt again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone. 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will svhich says to them: 'Hold on*. 

dJr you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue 
Or walk with Kings — nor lose the common touch. 

If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
ir all men count with you, but none too much. 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run 
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Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it. 

And — which is more — you’ll be a Man, my son.” 

As I look back to the one year of novitiate 1 
underwent at Pistoia in the Dominican Order, 
these are the sentiments that I still feel today, thou- 
ghts and ideals of life which I once leai nt as a Do- 
minican novice, and of which I find echoes not only 
in Rudyard Kipling, but in many bards and sages 
of all times. The idealism of a religious monk or 
novice is practical, so solidly rooted in the facts of 
life, facts of impermanency of everything earthly, 
and permanency of the joys and happiness of the 
spirit. Unlike bodily excitements, spiritual joys 
nevei cloy and the novice who has been duly initi- 
ated into the esoteric of inner life finds a hidden 
manna in all those discipline, hard labour, sweat 
and tears he may have to own as his share. It is 
a price he pa^’s to buy up the Infinite, the cruci- 
fixion he undergoes for the resurrection of the spirit, 
the winter gloom that freezes his body to look into 
the face of the oncoming spring, the Uvilight gloom 
of a dark night announcing the coming of the joy- 
ous dawn. 

Monasticism releases the locked up powers of 
the spirit. It removes the cloud that shuts the true 
essence of our being from our eyes. For, as Asva- 
ghosa, the greatest Buddhist philosopher monk 
says: 

“While the essence of the mind is eternally dean and pure, 
the influence of ignorance makes possible the existence of 
a defiled mind. But inspitc of the defiled mind, the mind 
itself is eternal, dear, pure and not subject to transform- 
ation.” 

Novitiate is the apprenticeship of the monk to 
recover his inner Self which is the reflection, image 
and substance of the vary Absolute, 
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PROFESSION OF VOWS 


“After having completed the novitiate. Jet the novice, 
if found fit, be admitted to the profession. If unfit, 
.let the novice- be dismissed. Should there be any 
doubfleft with regard to the fitness of the candidate, 
let the major superiors prolong bis novitiate for a pe- 
riod not exccctiing anotJier six months.” 

— Conen Law 571, 2, 3 

“A monk- must renounce sex and gold for his onu treJ- 
fare. Even if he^ is unattached, and consequently not 
in danger, still) in order to set an example to others, 
he must not keep sex and gold near Jilm. The •S’en* 
^asi, a monk, a man of renunciation, is a >v'orId teacher. 

Jt is Jiii example that attnkens the spiritual conscious- 
ness of men.” --Ramiknshna's Go^tl p*395 

“Beset with lust, men run about like a snared hafe» 
let therefore the mendicant drive out thirst, by striving 
after passionless (or himself” 

— Buddha — Dhammapada 24. 

The novitiate, the trial period, being over, the 
entrance into, and formal mem* 
bership of, the monastic' order. Tliis solemn entry 
into the inner circle of the monastic life takes place 
tvhen the novice, at the successful termination of 
hi.« novitiate, emits his profession of votvs. Usually, 
a temporary profession of vo^n-s for three years is 
made by the norice, which may?be renetved after 
every three years, or one may take perpetual vo^n*; 
after- the temporarj’ profession. 

During the novitiate the candidates and the 
monastic authoribw must be sure of their respective 
grounds, since religious profession is a bilateral agree- 
ment bet^veen the professed and the mon.astic or- 
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der to serve each other to their best on condition 
that the candidates observe all the rules and con- 
stitutions of the given monastery or Order and the 
Order, in its turn, undertakes to sustain and help 
the individuals in unfolding their spiritual powers 
and exercising theii ministry. In the Society of 
Jesus, in Zen monasteries, in the Capuchin Order 
and the Sankara Maths, and some other monastic 
orders, the novitiate period is most trying and ex- 
acting before the novices are allowed to formal 
membership of the Order through profession. 

From that amorphous vocadonal sense, that 
undefined spiritual urge for Soul-perfection, to for- 
mal initiation, novitiate, profession and ordination 
there is a natural growth, gradual unfolding of the 
Self and a progressive graded march towards God- 
realisation. On the one side, there is growing re- 
nunciation of selfishness, sex-craze and acquisitive 
greed through the vows of obedience, chastity and 
poverty; but, on the other hand, there is growing 
freedom, emancipation of the spirit, experienced 
by a monk. There is a new romantic rhapsody 
at each step which a monk climbs from initiation 
and novidate to profession and ordination, and the 
subsequent ministry. There is an inward joy 
which displaces all sham skin-deep ihiills 

of flesh and blood. There is ever-expanding Jove 
of the Real, of God which outweighs or neutralises 
all other lustful loves Aat make us cling on to our 
bodily and earthly existence. As St John of the 
Cross says: 

“The soul of one who serves God always swims in joy, al- 
ways keeps holiday, is always in her place of jubilation 
ever singing with fresh ardour and fresh pleasure, the new 
song of joy and love.” 

Each religious order has its o-vvn formula of pro- 
fession. But the essence of the religious profession 
is the self-same in all monastic institudons. It con- 
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sists in pledging loyalty to the Order, to its Rules 
and Constitutions and ideals, to the governing body 
of superiors. I made my temporarv profession in 
October 1936. Tlie formula I then used may be 
translated from tlic Latin as follou-s; 

“I, Brother Anloninus hereby tnake zoy pro- 

f^ion. I promise obedience to God, to the Blessed 
gin Mary, to our Father St Dominic, and to \^ery 

Rev, Fr ^Dominic Troisi, the Prior of St Dominic’s Prior)', 
Pistoia, /a Ji/u of the Afost Rev. Fr Stamsiaus GUiet, the 
Master General of the Friars Preachers, and his success, or 
that I will be obedient to you and your successors for three 
) ears, in accordance with the Rule of St Augustine and 
the Constitutions of the Order of Friars Preachers.” 

A simple profession for a period of three years 
is first taken at tlie successful conclusion of the no* 
vitiate, as a preparation for the taJdng of the final, 
perpetual and irrevocable vow-s. That solemn 
profession of perpetual vow’s I took in October, 
1939, at the Dominican Priory of Minerva, Rome, 
using the abov'e-quoted formula excepting that to- 
wards the end of the formula we use the words: “1 
promise obedience until death”, in the place of 
“three years”. 

As one surN'cp the history of philosophy and 
religion, one wonders w'hy on earth ^e noblest and 
greatest sages and saints bound themselves doAvn 
with vows. Plato took the vow' of perpetual co n- 
tincnce fo r which he had to offer samfices to gre ck 
gods as'penalt )-! Socrates lived~by Uie vow- of vo- 
luntary poverty to such an extent that he could point 
out to his utter poverty as the proof of his (fivine 
vocation to become the “gadfly” to arouse and a- 
waken and educate the youth of Athens. The Essenes 
of Palestine and tlic Tlierapeutae of the Lake Mao- 
ris of Eg>pt, the Sufi mystics of Persia, the Pytha- 
gorians and the Neo-platonists, the Buddhist monks 
and the Christian monks and nuns in their thous- 
andshave taken vo^vs, as though arming themselves 
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against the enticements, seductions, illusions and 
fascinations of the bodily life, and tying themselves 
do%vn as it were to permanent values of the spirit. 

Everywhere, at all times, sexual thirsts and sen- 
sual pleasures have stifled spiritual gro\vth, blurred 
and obscured intellectual lustre, softened, mollified, 
and finally weakened wnll-power, destroyed me- 
mory and reduced human beings to the level of 
beasts and animals while, through self-discipline, 
self-contiol and eternal vigilance, men have suc- 
ceeded in getting the best out of their lives, make 
their talent and potential powers blossom forth and 
fructify, reach the summits of spiritual perfection 
and dispense mysteries of redemption and spiritual 
emancipation to mankind, enveloped in darkness 
of sin and ignorance. 

The tempest: of passions and emotional uphea- 
vals and their results on our nervous system, and 
subsequently on our whole mental and moral life, 
can easily be discerned by any unsophisticated mind. 
Just as a field left to itself produces nothing but 
wec^, cockle and bracken, wild jungles or deserts, 
so the mind of man, when not disciplined, trim- 
med, bridled, controlled and concentrated, produces 
weeds and cockles of sins and vices, jungles and 
forests where there is not seen a ray of the sunlight. 
Brit, the same field, when tilled, cultivated, seeds 
sown and well attended to, \vill yield fruits, flowers, 
cereals, pulses and other produces that sustain hu- 
man life. So, monks in their religious orders go 
to the extreme limits in cultivating their rninds and 
souls so that no Aveed may grow therein, no pas- 
sion-emotion tangles may blur their mind and wca- 
ken their will and destroy their memory. Tliey 
discipline themselves in sudi a ""ay that all rnen- 
tal and moral fields of soul may produce Uie b^t 
of flowers, fruits, cereals and other nutriti^ foods 
for the souls, minds and hearts of men. The lay 
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people are satisfied with average goodness, A 
householder has not enough leisure, time, nor en- 
go beyond mediocrity in spiritual life. 
ThcKe among the householders who aspire after 
spiritual perfection must take their stand on reli- 
gious vo\\*s. Mahatma Gandhi took the vow of 
ciiaslity and voluntary' poverty ^vhen he yearned 
tow’ards climbing higher the ladder of spiritual life. 
Gautama the Buddha was born a prince; he 
spent his early youth in princely pomps and page- 
antry. But when he sought after fuller and deeper 
interior life, the life of full enlightenment and di- 
rine ■wisdom, he had to give up his wealth, his \vife 
and child and all, and don himself ■with the rugged 
clothes of a mendicant monk \rith a hewing bowl 
in his hands. He had to undergo hardships and 
perform penances and practise for six years self- 
discipline and self-purification until he reached 
the summits of nisdom, when he ^^•as in his 
thrity'fifth year of age. 

The number 'of vows uill vary ^rith different 
rcli^ous ordas; but the substance of them all are 
reduced to renunciation; renunciation of posses- 
sions and acquisitive greed, renunciation of sensual 
pleasures and sexual indulgences, renunciation 
of egoism and sclf-ccntrcdness. Only then one 
gains the freedom to plunge^ into tlic heart of God, 
into the ocean of Truth-Ivncwledge-Bhss, jct-cAf/- 
ananda, v'ariously called as God-rcalisation, Self- 
realisation, Mukii or Jt'irpana. 

The graded progress of a monk from those va- 
gue primidvc urges for perfection to the taking of 
solemn perpetual vows to dedicate himself wholly 
and fully to the serv'icc of God is best studied in the 
monasdeism of monks and nuns of the Buddhist 
Sangha and the Catholic Church. Those seclud- 
ed, cloistered nun' and monks, those Trappists, 
Carthusians, the First Orders for cloistered men and 
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^•omen the aymelites. the Visitation nuns, the 
loistered Dominican and Franciscan nuns the 
knedictmcs and a good many other ancient and 
ven modern religious orders of the Catliolic Church 
tand in array to decry the folly and fallacy of the 
orldlin^ who, ensnared in sensual entanglements 
avc their heads and hearts beclouded as not to see 
lie splendour of the Logos and that sun that en- 
ghten^ every man that comes into this world God 
;ie solar sj-stem of the mental world. ’ ’ 


The professed monks or nuns are protected from 
le corroding and corrupting influences of the world 
ot by running away from the struggles of life, but 
y facing them through a kind of defiance of the 
cccpted standards of the world, and affiiming mo- 
astic imponderable values of the spirit, by adher- 
ig ^rnly on to the rock of Self-guided' life. The 
“Blessed are the rich who have plenty 
gold and bank balances and properties.” But 
monk says, “Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the 
angdom of God.” Tlie world says, “Happy are 
enjoy sex and sensual pleasures to their 
ill. But monks and nuns say, “Blessed arc the 
ure in heart, foi they shall see ^d.” The world- 
ngs say, “Happy arc the tliose who look smart, 
-plomatic and who can succeed uith men and 
lings. A monk or a nun says, “Blessed are the 
mple, straight and the single-minded, for they 
lall fly acros.*! the ocean of sorrow, misery and 
•iritual death.” 

The world is intoxicated wth lusts and concu- 
scences in a thousand forms and in a thousand 
•lours. They suffer from the nemesis of inordi- 
ite desires, sexual thirsts and that white heat of 
nsua! cravings which enervate the spiritual 
)^ve^s of tlieir brains and freeze the tender feel- 
gs of human heart. Tliey are struck with dis- 
ses and turpitude of the worst type; and yet, they 
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are after them, even to the dissolution of their phy- 
sical frame and decrepitude of their mental powers. 
Nemesis strikes them down and yet, even amidst 
sickness and dcatli, their sense-intoxicated souh 
dream of nothing but bodily existence and bodily 
excitements. I have knoum cases of worldly men 
in their sixties and seventies, smitten with tubercu- 
losis and heart diseases, witli T.B. and V.D. affli- 
ctions, still looking back lingering to youthful mai- 
dens and worldly triflings a? though they were gods. 
Yet, the icy hands of Death strike them. They are 
s^vept a^vay with the flood of \v'orldlings that are 
being hurled down into the jaws of deatli every 
day of the montli, every hour of the day. 

\Vliat a power is cosmic illusion, that mqya that 
hides Reality from tlie eyes of the worldlings! 
Bro^NTiIng said, “Some think creation b meant to 
show Him forth. I say it is meant to hide Him all 
it can.” Creation is just a cloud between the soul 
and God. Yet, even clouds are-not seen but through 
the sun, even when the sun_hidcs its lace behind the 
clouds. 

IVliat is known as Maja in the Vedanta philo- 
sophy is called Anatla in Buddhism and the Ori- 
ginal Sin'^ in Christianity. Now the subsequent 
training of a monk or nun aims at the emancipation 
of the soul from the tyranny of maya, analta and ori- 
ginal Sin. There i?* no wonder, then, that ^eater 
emphasis is laid on integrity than on intelligence, 
holinesss than on scholarship, moral goodness than 
on erudition, inner beauty of the soul rather than 
on bodily glamour and lustre. The period of stu- 
dies and training of the profissed monk or nun^con- 
tinues until they reach full-fledged monkship. A 
perfect saintly monk is called Arahal in Buddhism, 
saint in Christianity and mukta in Hinduism. Perfe- 
ction is reached when the battles between bodily 
passions and spiritual enlightenment have trium- 
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plied in tiie nu«.stery of the soul over the body, of 
spirit over matter, godliness and saintliness embed- 
ded in the heart of an individual over the sinfulness 
and vices of the unredeemed masses. The angelic 
and divine in man have now triumphed ovei the 
tiger and ape in him. 

The tiaining of the professed may last from two 
years to fifteen years according to the ideals of a 
particular religious order and the sort of ministry 
one is supposed to engage in. A lay brother whose 
main ministry will be to serve to the bodily needs 
of tlic religious community m?.y have only two or 
three years of training which consists in regular 
spiritual exercises sucli as meditation, prayer, good 
reading, comrhunity prayers and the specific fields 
of manual ^^^o^k such as carpentry, carpet-making, 
lauiidry,^ stitching, sewing, shoe-making, electrical 
engineering, gardening, farming, poultry and other 
fields of lay ministry. 

But those who have to reach higher degrees of 
perfection in strictly spiritual ministry such as tea- 
ching, preaching, literary activities, social uplift 
and philanthropic works will have to undergo 
training in Philosophy, Theology, History of Chri- 
stianity, Canon Law, language studies such as die 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin and Sanskrit among the an- 
cient languages, and one or more modern langu- 
age which one is supposed to use as the medium of 
monastic and priestly ministry. The members of 
the society of Jesus have usually the longest and 
the most stringent training from twelve to fifteen 
years until they reach full-fledged priestly ministry. 

Renunciadon of personal possessions and sex- 
ual lusts are meant for the strengthening of the spi- 
rit to triumph over the tyranny of the body. The 
strongest bonds that tie us do\vn to earth and earthly 
lusts, viz., a.cquisitive greed and sensual pleasures, 
are torn asunder from body and soul which are to- 
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gcthcr corwccratcd to God through solemn reli- 
gious VOSS’S. Besides and b^'ond merely a philo- 
sophic conviction resulting from discursive thought 
and experience, there is the added incentive and 
consecration, the tic of vou’s, those Ix)nds volunt- 
arily imposed upon oneself for the emancipation of 
the spirit from c%'cr>' form of carllvly bondage, TIvat 
is the reason wliy raints have sung in cljorus tiiat 
to be sers’ants of God means to be Ihc freest citizens 
in this world and the next. 

Tile religious practices such as daily medita- 
tions, examination of conscience, spiritual read- 
ing and community discipline arc all directed to- 
ss'ards one supreme goal, whch is the birth of 
discrimination bclsvecn the Real and the unreal, mq^a 
and stayo, the Eternal and the temporal, the skin-deep 
pleasures which finally end in mhcr>' and death, 
and the soul-deep jo>‘s wliich ncs’cr cloy but grow 
ever intenser and brighter as life matures into 
its fulness. Hence, in all the well-organised re- 
ligious oiders of botli • Chrisdanity and Buddhism 
the greatest stress is laid on morality, ethics, my- 
sticism which arc all different degrees of goodncM 
and godliness ever growing and blossoming^ forth 
in the soul of men, reaching the life of God himself, 
one \sith Brahma-consciousness. Then the body 
becomes the vehicle of Dharma — dhamakqya—ss 
the Buddhists would call it. The body then be- 
comes the sanctuary of soul, temple of God. 

Tlic professed peri^ of training lasts for full 
eight years in the Dominican order of which I am 
a member. The professed life of students is a kind 
of continued no\’idatc, wdth this difference that die 
professed are being nourished and nurtured ivith 
more solid spiritual food than the novices, as now 
the religious discipline aims at the formation of clia- 
racter and equipping the intellect with salutary , 
knowledge and sacred sciences; and there is less of 
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lals and ord^Is which ^vas the Iceynote durintr 
e novitiate. For those who Uvc to the ideal ofreli- 
DUS order this long period of professed traininir 
a source of occasional ecstasy and continuou.» iov 
ner peace and poise which few in the world could 
en -TOualise. This inner joy and ecstasy,- bow- 
er faint or interrupted it may be, strengthen the 
art and mind of a young monk or nun to steer on 
uggle on, forge ahead until he or she has crossed 
*e yonder shores of existence, until the music 
Eternity rings continually in his or her heart 
S purpose of human pilgrimage on this earth 
lulnllcd, realised. 


While in the Buddhist Sangha and Hindu Maths 
tendency is to look to the past, restrict 
eir studies to their respective scriptures and relU 
ius lore, the vanguard shock-tioops of the mon- 
tic orders of the Catholic Church take pains to 
uip themselves wth the latest scientific and phi- 
opluc weapons. They keep abreast of times; 
sy study social sciences, civics, astronomy, com- 
rative religion and various other subjects^— on 
best organised university courses 
with a view to entering the arena with the most 
*to-date iveapons of spiritual conquest. This 
the id^l set forth in various modem religious 
igregations such as the Jesuits, the Salesians, the 
Society of St Paul, the Paulists and various 
isionary societies. The Ideal is set forth clearly 
:re in the constitutions, but due to lack of correct 
dership and creative dynamics, in the Catholic 
•urch also there is obscurantism, tendency to 
[d on to the conservative safest policy, reducing 
igion to merely mumbling of vocal prayers, dis- 
line in external practices -without inner trans- 
mation of the spirit, clinging on to the empty 
Ils wherefrom the kernel been robbed off 
the nestlings have fled away. That is the 
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son why reforms come in cver>' religious order, n 
foims which, while preserving the essential spiri 
of tlic religious life, will trim, prune, add, subtract 
build, re-mould and re-shape the organisation ii 
order to serve best its objective in a fast changing 
world. 

Protestant reform, while try’ing to correct the 
abuses in the Church and in monasteries, emptied 
out tlie baby with the bath svater when they laid 
tlicir axe on the very life of monasticism. Luther, 
an Augustinian monk, came out and became a 
hoiiseholder, by marrying Catherine Bora who tvas 
herself a nun, who was enticed away by the great 
reformer. In other words, the religious earthquake 
of the Protestant reform, did indc^ correct many 
abuses; but it also brought schism and eirors and 
heresies of the first order, simply because individu- 
alistic subjectivism is only half-truth in mar 
who is essentially a social angel. Similarly, col- 
lectivism and socialised standardisation are again 
half-truths to be corrected and inte^ated with in- 
dividualist philosophy. Man, outside of societj'’, 
is either a brute or an 'animal. Society, wthout 
personality and individual ' initiative, is either a lobot 
or herd. It is in this light that ^ve have still to work 
out a syntliesis and creative integration beUveen 
the Catholic and Protestant attitudes to^vards the 
problems and challenges of life which -will serve 
not only the unification of divided Christendom, 
but also ^viU go a long tvay to the unification of 
mankind, since; religion? and civilisations move 
horizontally on- the Catholic and Protestant lines. 
Hinduism is catholic, while Buddhism and Jainism 
are protestant branches thereof. Tibetan Lama- 
ism lives and works on Roman Catholic lines, while 
the 'ITicravadins of Ceylon, Cambodia and Bur- 
ma 'move 'On Protestant lines. Gatholicbm holds 
aloft the ideal of society, even to the point of at^ 
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time sacrificing individuality and personality and 
treedom, -while .Protestantism upholds the ideal 
of cach-man-for-himself and exalts subjective indi- 
vidualism to the point of disorganising and disinte- 
^aung the society. The present-day competitive 
disintegration of tlie western society could be tra- 
ced back to Protestantism and the period of hum- 
anism and renaissance which preceded it. Simi- 
Urly, the forms of totalitarianism, standardisation 
^cism, collectivistic tendencies and socialism of 
the west have thiei echoes and roots in Catholicism. 


It ^ heie the eastern ideals of religious and mon- 
astic life have their corrective and integrative mis- 
1^°^. the cultural heritage of mankind. 
In I^nduism and Buddhism, the more one reaches 
the ideal of a monk, the freer he feels released ’from 
social conventions, ceremonial rubrics and liturei- 
n monk in Hinduism, Jainism, and 

cuddnism is a nirgranlh, one who has broken off all 
his fettw and has become a nomad revolving 
^*!®hnd God, the Self of the universe. For him it 
'Vill be a heresy to conform to the social rules and 
practices while, in the West, it will be a heresy for 
a monk not to conform to the rubrics and ceremo- 
nies and liturgy of the Church. In the East it ivill 
be a heresy not to identify the Self-realised soul Vidth 
God or die Over-soul. In the West, it ivill be 
heresy to say that the soul, the real soul, the real 
Self of man is one wiih the Self of the Universe. 
In ^ the East, it ivill be heresy for a monk to 
believe or say that he must put his trust in bank 
balances or landed properties and endoivments for 
his sustenance while, in the West, it ivill be a he- 
resy to deny to the religious communities the right 
to properties and endoivments. In the East it is 
the most natural thing that young men spend some 
time in monasteries just to try their vocation, and 
come out if they have not, or if they have lost their 
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vo(»tion. In the ^ist after becoming a full-fiedgcd 
monk or a priest he can go back to the lower state 
of a layman. But in the Wat it is a mattCT of 
social stigma and- dishonour if a monk or a priest 
leaves his slate and becomes a householder, 
or a householder becomes a monk except in a 
few eases like Bcrchmans, Margaret of Cortona and 
a few others. In Burma it is a common practice 
for young boys to live in monasteries, submit to mo- 
nastic discipline and don monastic robes, and then 
return to the world to bccome householders. House- 
holders renouncing the world may become monks. 
In Indian History many kings and princes and prin- 
cesses have renounced werything and have .be- 
come monks or nuns. Emperor Asoka became a 
Buddhist monk. Princess Mira of Afer%var ^eft her 
heme and became a Hindu nun and saint. So did 
Tukaram and Tulsi Das abandoi^g the life of a 
householder, became monks and saints and mystics. 

'Although differences there are in the technique 
of training in Christian, Hindu and Buddhist mo- 
nasteries, the great ideal of renunciation is -at the 
root of the monastic discipline. TJiat some monks 
and nuns do not actually renounce is not an argu- 
ment against the monastic ideal. These are sad 
Ihcts proving that they have fallen off from their 
lofty ideal. Lapses arc pretty common in mona- 
steries of both the East and \Vest, which is more 
a proof of human fraiicy rather than a stick to beat 
the ideal of monasticism itself. Monastic life 
does not depend on tunic and tonsure, on robes 
and begging bo^vls, but on the transformed con- 
sciousness of monks and nuns in their lives, a new 
attitude, literally a second birth, a dwijahood. ■ 

In order to attain the target of monastic train- 
ing both during the novitiate and student period 
of the professed, it is of utmmt importance that we 
should have experienced and self-realised guides 
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and masters to guide novices and students. When 
that is 'lacking, there is a tendency to stick to for- 
mali'm, ceremonialism, legalism and superficiality. 
The )'Oung will go the avenue of adventure ^vhich 
the superiors, should not block; and allow abuses 
which should not be there. When T ^vas a student in 
Minerva I ^vas not allo\ved to study Indian philosophy 
direct from representative thinkers like Sankara, 
Vivekananda, Rabindranath Tagore and others, 
but only through the filtered and censored sources 
of Catholic publications. Yet, the same superiors 
took it lying do>vn %vhen some other religious did 
not care for any serious studies, but indulged in 
idle gossip, smoking cigarettes and running after 
vanities. These may become unavoidable defects 
when monastic life descends to practical ends. But 
the monastic ideal itself is immaculate which is self- 
crucifixion for soul-resurrccdon, renunciation of' all 
for attaining the fullest enlightenment. As Shanti- 
deva, a master-mind among monks, said: 

*'Free_ from commerce and hindrance, possessing nought 
but his body, he has no grief at the hour of death, for al- 
ready he has died to the world; no neighbours are there 
to vex him or disturb his remembrance of the Enlighten- 
ed and iike thoughts. Then I will ever woo sweet soUtude, 
untroubled dayspring of bliss, stilling all unrest. Re- 
leased from all other thoughts, with mind utterly set upon 
my own spirit, I tvill strive to centre and control my 
spirit.. . 

Make thj’sclf a spy for the service of others, and whatso- 
ever thou scest in thy body’s work that is go^ for thy fel- 
low, perform it so that it may be conveyed to them. Be 
thou jealous of thine osvn self when thou isecst that it is at 
case and thy fellow in distress, that it is in high state and 
he is brought low, that he is at rest and he is at labour. . . 
Sn. k b.uw. 'jumnrinrreh luy •uohy 'adiHicMthy *hn ‘iiJfwcd. 
of the svorld; it is but as an instrument of work that I still 
bear it, with all its guilt. Enough then of worldly ways! 

I follow in the path of the wfae, remembering the discourse 
on heedfulness and putting away sloth. To overcome the 
power of 'darkness I centre my thought, drawing the spi- 
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rit away from vain paths and fixing it straightly upon its 
stay.” — Shmtideva's Bhodicharyavatara 

In monasticL^m everywhere in the East or in 
the West Self-realisation is sought as a means to 
dynamic social and spiritual sendee of fello^v-hu^lans. 
llie whole training in the monasteries, nunneries 
and cloistered cells are airected towards this great 
target of God-realisation and God-realised dyna- 
imcs in . society for uplifting others from misery, 

linhn-nninM^ nnH 



CHAPTER VI 


ORDINATION 


“WaVe up the nottl \hc song that had its birth 
Far off, where u*orldly taint could never rcacli 
In mountain caves, and glades of forest deep, 

\Vhose calm no sigh for lust or wealth or fame 
Could ever dare to break; where rolled the stream 
Of knowledge, truth, and bliss that follow both. 

Sing high that note, Sanyasin bold! Say — ‘Om Tal Sat 

Om*. 

Strike off thy fetters! Bonds that bind thee down. 

Of shining gold or darker, baser ore. 

Love, hate — good, bad — and all the dual throng. 
Kno^v slave is slave, caressed or whipped, not free; 
For fetters though of gold, are not less strong to bind; 
Then, off with them, Sanyasin bold! Say— 'Om Tat Sat 

On'. 

Let darkness go; the will'oMhe wisp that leads 
With blinking light to pile more gloom on gloom. 
This thint for me, for ever quench; it drags 
From birth to death, and death to birth, the ‘soul. 

He conquers all who conquers self. Know this 
And never yield, Sanyasin bold! jSay — 'Om Tal Sat 

Om'. 

‘^Vho soivs must reap’, they say, ‘and cause must bring 
The sure effect; go^, goW; bad, bad; and none 
Escape the law. But whosoever wears a form 
Must wear the chain’. Too true; but far beyond 
Both name and form is Atman, ever free. 

Know Thou art That, Sanyarin bold! Say— *£)m Tat Sat 

Om*. 

They know not truth, who dream such vacant dreams 
As father, mother, children, wife, friend 
The sexless Self! whose father He? whose child? 
^Vhose friend, whose foe is He who is but One? 

The Self is all in all, none else exists; 

And Thou art That, Sanyasin bold! Say — Tat Sal 

Om*. 

There is but One— The Free— The Knower— Self! 
Without a name, ^vithout a form or stain. 

103 
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In Him is Maya, dreaming all this dream. 

The Witness, He appears as nature, soul. 

Know thou art That, Sanyasin bold! Say — ‘Om Tat Sat 

Om’. 

Where seekest thou? That freedom, friend, this svorld 
Nor that, can give. In books and temples vain 
Thy search. Thine only is the hand that holds 
The rope that drags thee on. Then cease lament. 
Let go thy hold, Sanyasin bold! Say— ‘Om Tat Sat Om'. 

Say, 'Peace to all: From me no danger be 
To aught that lives. In those that dwell on high, 
In those that lowly creep, I am the Self in all! 

All life both here and there, do I renounce, 

'All heavens, and earths and hells, all hopes and fears.’ 
Thus cut thy bonds, Sanyasin bold! Say! — ‘on Tat Sat 

Om’. 

Heed, then, no more how body lives or goes, 

Its task is done, let Karma float it do\vn; 

Let one put garlands on, another kick 
This Izame; say nought. No praise or blame can be 
When praiser, praised, and blamer blamed are— one. 
Thus be thou c^m, Sanyasin bold! Say— ‘O ct Tat Sal 

Om*. 

Truth never comes where lust and fame and greed 
Of gain reside. No man who thinks of woman 
As ms svife can ever perfect be; 

Nor he who mviis the least of things, nor he, 

Whom anger chains, can ever pass thro’ Ma>’a’s gates. 
So, give these up, Sanyasin bold! Say — ‘Om Tat Sat 

Om*. 

Have thou no home. What home can hold thee, fHend? 
The sky ihy roof, the grass thy bed, and food 
What diancc may bring; well-cooked or ill, judge not. 
No food or drink can taint that noble Self 
Which knows itself. Like rolling river free 
Thou ever be, Sanyasin bold! Say — ‘Om Tat sat Om*. 

Few only kno^v the truth. Hie rest will hate 
And laugh at thee, great ime; but pay no heed. 

Go thou, the free, from place to place, and help 
Them out of darkness^ Maya’s tcU. Without 
The fear of pain or search for pleasure, go 
Beyond them both, 'Sanyasin bold! Say— ‘Om Tat Sat 

Om*. 

Thus, day by day, till Karma’s po^^'er is spent 
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Release the soul for ever. No more is birth. 

Nor I, nor thou, nor God, nor man. The 
Has All become, and the All is ‘I’ and Bliss. 

Know thou art That, Sanj'astn bold! Say— ‘O ot Tat Sat 

Om*. 

(Swami Vivekananda*s «The Song of the Sanyasin*) 

This is one of the best poems which gives us in 
a nutshell the ideal goal of a mofik, sanyasin. But 
tliis stage of freedom and emancipation is reached 
after years of discipline, training, self-effort, study, 
prayer and hard, uphill toil. It is a grand'dayin 
the life of a monk when he is found fit to be ordain- 
ed vith full freedom to live lijs life. Similarly for 
nuns, most romantic and ecstatic is the day when 
they make their final solemn profession, pronoun- 
cing before tlieir superiors their final vows, when 
their souls are for ever dedicated to the service of 
the Lord, 

Ordination day is the bright’ day whidi every 
young professed monk, a senuharist,'“ and Hindu 
Sanyasi or a Buddhist Sramanera will be looking 
forward to. Prior to his ordination to Bhikhuship, 
a Buddhist aspirant, though clad in yellow rob^ 
and studying and living up to Buddhist ideals of 
life', is still £lo^vn as a sramanera, one who is stand- 
ing on the threshold of full-fledged monasticism. 
He stands at the doorsteps, waiting for the blessing 
from his guru, the senior monk who had initiated 
him, trained him and was diligently and vigilantly 
\vatching over him imtil he became a full-fledged 
monk, ready to become the dispenser of Dhamma. 
What strenuous training and triak had the ancient 
monks to undergo before they were ordained full- 
fledged monks and were allowed to go forth spread- 
ing the gospel of salvation! Buddha himself, who 
so minutely laid down the rules of his monastic or- 
der or Sangha, rules fo stringent and detailed as con- 
tained in the Vinaya Pitaka, took good care to train 
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his disciples for a long time until they were found 
fit to continue the ministry of dispensing J^irvana 
to the people. Here is an account of Puran, one 
of the disciples of Buddha, who after being trained 
for long, so completely suMued his lower self and 
attained ethical and moral perfection demanded of 
Buddhist monks, that he got permission from the 
Buddha himself to go out and wander forth prea- 
ching and teaching for the welfare of many. Here 
is the dialogue between the Buddha and his disci- 
ple Puran, before he was found worthy and appro- 
ved as a preacher by Buddha. This dialogue gives 
an insight into the idea! of spiritual perfection need- 
ed for the ordination of monks and nuns, ordina- 
tion tliat makes them full-fledged votaries of Dhar- 
ma and missionaries of ethical religion. 

Puran, a disciple of Buddha, after years of train- 
ing, intends to go to Sonapranth and preach Dhar- 
ma to the people. He, then, goes to Buddha and 
manifests his intention to the Master who says: 

“The people of Sonapranth, Puran, are very 
fierce. If they abuse you and speak evil i^rds 
against you, what \vill you do?” 

Puran: “Then, I will think the people of Sona- 
pranth to be really good, because they did not throw 
stones at me and beat me.” 

Buddha; “But if they raise hands on you and 
beat you?” 

Puran: “Still, I will consider them good, as 
they only beat me and did not kill me.” 

Buddha: “And if they kill you, what wU you 
think of them?” 

Puran: “Still, I wU consider them to be really 
good, as they have thereby released me from this 
mortal body ^vhich many monb desire to get rfd 
off.” 

Buddha, then, applauded the mental attitude 
of Puran and gave him his blessing to go and preach 
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Dharma wherever he wanted. It is th.at complete 
master^’ of the lower instincts svhich Buddlia lauded 
in Puran nnd the subsequent self-realised d>’namics 
uliicli u-as essential in a monk to undertake Ins vo- 
cational mission of healing the sufferings of man- 
kind. It is only by djang to self and sex, selfishness 
and sexuality tliat we can develop the lockcd-up 
powers and latent potentialities of the spirit of man. 

In Buddhism, especially among the Tlicrava-- 
dins, candidates arc sometimes ordained in view 
of their future holiness. Some of the senior monks 
do not give to juniors a kind of s>-stcmatic and 
graded training lasting for years as we find in the 
Catholic monasteries and religious orders. And yet, 
die saving feature is that die Buddhist roonfe give 
paramount importance to meditation, mindfulness, 
self-possession, tliosc perennial springs of self-rcali- 
sadon, to diose psycliological facts of spiritual life, 
which are the roots of super-consciousness of the 
enlightened monks and nuns. Tim psychological 
approach in Buddhism is in sharp contrast to the 
historical and factual methods in Christian mona- 
steries, where external obedience, external confor- 
mity to rules and regulations, community life, me- 
ditations on historical facts of Christ and the Chri- 
stian Church have more importance than intros- 
pective brooding, unfettered search after Truth 
irith no reference to the scriptures and authorities. 

I have had opportunities to assist at both Christ- 
ian and Hindu-Buddhist ordinations. At a Christ- 
ian ordinaUon service to priesthood or even lesser 
orders, the ordinations arc held in a state of trance 
through gorgeous ceremonies, choral chants, burn- 
ing of incense, invocadon of the Holy Spirit and 
a general other-worldly, God-centred and self-alicn- 
ated atmosphere. But the Buddhist ordination is 
much simpler, consisting of fewer ceremonies and — 
in the Theravada church — ^so self-centred and self- 
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possessed that no reference to God and other-world- 
ly aspects are even mentioned. Here the insist- 
ence is on self-effort and a strong vdll which must 
have power even to obliterate the consequences 
of p^t karma and engender a minor Buddha or ' 
Bodhistava in an ordained monk. Christian ordi- 
nation is based on the doctrine of the supernatural 
grace of God, while Buddhist ordination hinges on 
self-discipline and self-redemptive efforts which 
displace any concept of unchangeable Karma or 
supernatural agencies. With Ella Wheller Wilcox, a 
Buddhist monk could sing: 

“There is no chance, no destiny, no fate 
Can circum\*ent, or hinder, or control 
The firm resolve of a determined soul. 

Gifts count for nothing; uill alone is great, 

All things give s^y before it soon or late. 

^Vhat obstacles can stay the mighty force 
Of the sea-seeking river in its course, 

Or cause the ascending orb of day to wait? 

Each svell bom soul must win what it deserves. 

Let the fool prate of luck. The fortunate 
Is he whose earnest purpose never swerves, 

Whose slightest action or inaction serves The one ^eat 

aim.’* 

At the ordination each monk comes out witli 
the philosophy of .life in which he ^vas pained dur- 
ing his years of professed religious discipline. A 
Christian monk marches forward tvith the music 
of grace of God, a Buddhist monk with the song 
of self-effort and “firm resolve”, and a Hindu monk 
with the canticle of emancipation, which is best 
expressed in the famous Song of a Sar^asin Stvami 
Vivekananda as quoted above. The years of pre- 
paration, training and discipline, the coinse of stu- 
dies in the scriptures, philosophy, theology and 
ethics and allied subjects have all found fulfilment 
when a candidate is ordained monk or priest. 

'While in the Hindu-Buddhist world ordination 
of a monk is essentially monastic in character, in 
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Christianity ordination or conferring of “Holy 
Orders” is essentially sacerdotal in character. 
Since Catholic Christianity is the most organised 
and disciplined religion of tlie world \vith totali- 
tarian and centralised authority, it is here that or- 
dination is taken as entry' into sacerdotal powers 
and duties which mainly consist in the ministerial 
and administrative functions of the Church. 

The parting line, then, in oi dination between 
Christian and the Hindu-Buddhist world is that 
Christian ordination is closely linked up with the 
sacerdotal, presbyterial and episcopal functions, 
while in the Hindu-Buddhist world ordination is 
no more than mere solemn confirmation of one’s 
monastic vocational duties. But, in the Catholic, 
Anglo-GatltoUc and allied forms of traditional 
diurches, there are monks ordained as priests, who 
have a dual role to play In the life of the Church. 
As monks, they shaic the common essentials 
with the monastic life in the Hindu-Buddhist world, 
while as ordained priests, they share the adminis- 
trative and teaching ministry of the Church. 
^Vhile the secular clergy, by and large, remain tiie 
trained officials of the hierarchical ruling Church, 
the monastic priests of the Church remain predomi- 
nantly monks and secondarily priests. 

Such an eminent monk like Francis of Assisi, 
the patriarch of the Franciscan group of monastic 
orders, refused to be ordained priest, ostensibly 
out of humility, but really out of fear that he might 
have thereby' lost his monastic vocation. The 
very nature of priestly functions and sacerdotal 
duties that flow from taking orders make an in- 
dividiml so extrovert that he becomes a kind of 
ecclesiastical commissar, unless he is strong and 
and introspective enough as to create a monastic 
cell of his otvn in his mind and, dwelling therein 
in a habitual state of union trith God or his Real 
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Self) ^v'orfo hard for the spiritual and moral up- 
lift of the flock entrusted to his care by his bishop 
or ecclesiastical superior. But the chances of 
priests retaining their spiritual fervour and earnest- 
ness, diligence and vigilance for the discover)' of 
the Inner Self and to grou* in holiness in the pre- 
sence of that Inner Witness and on the Soul-taber- 
nacle are so scanty that serious priests enter some 
monastic order or they create a cell of their o^vn 
into which they could withdraw from time to time 
for conversing ivith their Real Self. 

The degeneration of monastic vocation to priest- 
hood, and of the priestly profession into a profitable 
priestcraft appears to be a universal phenomenon 
in the history of religion, and is by no means restric- 
ted to Christianity or Hinduism. The Bhikhus 
of the Theravada School, the Lamas of Tibetan 
Lamaism and the Bonzes of Japanese and Chinese 
Mahayana Buddhism, compelled by social neces- 
sities, descend a step lower and become something 
like the Christian parish priests, with their o^vn 
parish and flock to nunister to, by way of preaching, 
performing religious offerings, observing rites and 
ceremonies. On the whole, from a purely com- 
parative observation and research, it bcomes clearer 
that Christian monks, nuns and priests, to ^vhicheve^ 
denomination diey may happen to belong, from 
the wde range from Roman CathoUcisra to Quaker- 
ism and Unitarianism — ^are far better organised 
and equipped for the performance of their duties 
than the Buddhist Bhikbus, the Hindu San>'asins, 
Tibetan Lamas, Chinese Bonzes and nuns of the 
Orient. This is a bit ticklish generalisation, as 
we know that there are so many' exceptions that 
prove that enlightenment and spiritual values, 
redempdve work and spiritual ministry arc of the 
highest order in the lives of many indiWdual monks, 
nuns and priests in all the three great rcUgions. 
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Yet, the statement stands that Catholic Christianity, 
because of its blend \vith the historical and cul- 
tural currents of the West, still remains unrivalled 
in producing monks, nuns, priests and missionaries, 
ordained or otherwise, by lar better organised and 
with superior equipment, training and discipline 
tlian the organised monasticism or ^priesthood in 
any other religion. 

In the Hindu-Buddhist world there come out 
stalwart spiritual giants so towering that the general 
mass of monks and nuns arc dwarfed by them. To 
one great giant Swami Vivekananda there are 
hundreds of mediocre and imitation swamis shel- 
tering under his wings and baskit^ in his religious 
order. But in Western Christian religious orga- 
nisations, many stalwart monks and nuns follow 
in the footsteps of their founder in quick succession, 
even if only few reach the heights as their founder. 
To one Mahatma Gandhi there are hundreds of 
imitation Gandhis. Under the moonshine of one 
Rabindranath Tagore' many mediocre souls bask 
in his aihram at Shantiniketan. 

The nearest approach to the ordained monks 
and nuns of the Hindu-Buddhist world is found in 
the various monastic orders of the Catholic Church, 
all those monks, friars, brothers and sisters of the 
Roman Catholic Church. As though repining 
over ' the prc-Rcformation traditions of England 
and with a view to coming on par 'with Catholicism 
except in its claims of Papacy, the High Church 
of England also is today fostering a number of 
monastic orders for monks and nuns. But the se- 
cular clergy of the Catholic and Anglican Ghurche? 
and the ministers of the Lutheran, Non-Conformist 
and Tree Christian groups of churches have little 
in common rvith the monastic ideals of the Catholic 
Church, the Buddhist Sangha and the Hindu Sanj/- 
asa for men and women. 
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And, yet, Ujc ordainal secular clergy of die 
Church have so mucli of individual freedom and 
individual life Uiat they could climb tlic ladder 
of perfection quicker if they vill. 

Few secular pricsis make use of their opportu- 
nities and freedom for rcacliing spiritual perfec- 
tion. Tlic>' continue to remain ecclesiastical offi- 
cials with acquisitiveness and moving on tlicir 
rear gear. Their only check is the Canon Law 
which may or may not be enforced according to 
tlie diaractcr of the bbhop ovcrsccring them. Monks, 
by their very community life and die vow of po- 
verty — whicli now the secular clergy do not take — 
with all die world of difTcrcnce resulting di'erc- 
from, tend to become more and more introspective, 
meditative and selfless. AfonasticUm, whether in Hin- 
duism, Buddliism or Christianity, is die Yogi ideal, 
while die secular priesthood icprcscnts the commis- 
sar concept, Tlicre, indeed, is a sv’orld of di/Tcr- 
cnce between thc^-ugi and the commissar, whether 
in the Soviet Union, in the Roman Catholic Church, 
in the Anglo-Catholic Church, in Hinduism or 
an)^vhcrc chc. 

If it is objected that the holy orders are not meant 
to make die secular clergy ecclesiastical commis- 
sars, die answ'cr is that the very nature of the priest- 
ly ministry in all religions is fraught wdth dangers 
to spiritual life because it refuses to take the vow 
of voluntary ^verty. WTiere dicre is even a loop- 
hole left for lust for money, the other lusts will fol- 
lo^v in train, notably the lust for poiver, ecclesiasti- 
cal positions and dividends and lusts for pleasures 
and enjoyments in spite of their vow of chastity. 

In Christianity there is a golden mean reached 
by the masses since the under-dogs are levelled up 
and the supermen are levelled down so that the 
backbone of the middle class is strengthened. < 
This is true in religion, economics and social 
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life. In tile Hindu-Buddhist countries we find 
n few towering personalities in spirituality, wealth 
or power while the masses are held in superstition, 
poverty and iveakness. In Christianity there is, 
generally speaking, a dignified minimum assured 
for die general masses, which is largely due to the 
religious and quasi-religious monastic and eccle- 
siastical organisations. Even the anti-Christian 
forces like militant materialistic communism flow 
as corollary from the social doctrine of Christia- 
nity which can, at times, under certain conditions, 
exist even without an organised churchianity. 

The Buddhist ordained monks of the Maha- 
yana sdiool, like the Lamas of Tibet and the Chi- 
nese and Japanese bonzes may remain celibate or 
may become householders, while tlie oniiincd 
monks of the Theravada School, like the monks 
and nuns and priests of the’ Catholic Church are 
bound to remain celibate as per their special 
vow of chastity and canonical and monastic regu- 
lations. Where ordained minbters are alloived 
to become householders, there is a general tendency 
for the slackening of religious and mystical and 
monasuc organisations. On the other hand, or- 
dained ministers joining the ranks of householders 
have generally produced a sense of realism and 
practical sense among the people they happen to 
work with. Thus, the Anglican clergymen, who 
had their own families, sho^v much more sym- 
pathy and understanding of human problems than 
a life-long celibate monk or nun of Hinduism, 
Buddhism or Catholicism. Some of the most re- 
fined and super-sensitive names in English history 
■were tlie children of ordained clergymen. 

Ordained priests are not monks; but monks 
may become ordained priests by virtue of •which, 
besides their monastic vocation, they receive addi- 
tional priestly functions and duties in the hierar- 
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chy of the Churcli. In the Catholic Cliurch the 
priestly ordination of a cleric or monk is pre- 
ceded by a scries of graded ordinations beginning 
wth tlic tonsure, the four ^minor orders’, the sub- 
diaconatc and diaconatc. In the ancient times 
there were deaconesses who were ordained to per- 
form specific functions in the Church. AVith the 
organised growtii of monastic orders for women, 
the nuns assumed the duties wliich were once con- 
fined to tile deaconesses. 

I have my o^vn personal experience of both 
the monastic and priestly life after being a Domi- 
nican novice in 1935, a professed monk Irom 1936 
oms’ards and an ordained priest from 1939 on. 
The major part of my monastic life was spent in 
Italy and of priestly ministry in England and India. 

I can now say out of my own experience that mo- 
nastic life is far better a state for the spiritual per- 
fection of the soul tlian priestly ministry. Among 
priests the saints arc few, to be counted on the tip 
of the fingers, wliilc among the monks the number 
of saints, canonised and othcruise, are^ by legions. 

A monk is, generally speaking, a j’Ogi, while the 
priest is a commissar, the official of the religious 
organisation svith scope for self-aggrandisement, pos- 
sessivencss and acquisitiveness which all stand in 
the way of his spiritual perfection. 

Individual possessivencss is certianly one of 
the major obstacles to the spiritual perfection of 
priests. Monks, specially large religious commu- 
nities, otvn landed proporties; but individual lust 
is killed by collective possession, and continuous 
check and supervision from tlie superiors who also . 
hsi’c to Ahv? acoK-ding to rtdes sod roguistioos 
of tlieir religions order. In Ceylon, about one 
third of the cultivable land is o^vned, managed or 
controlled by the Buddhist monks. Yet, monks 
live poor, with no individual acquisitiveness, in 
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great simpUcky and studiousness and meditative- 
ness as compared to tlie priests who do not take 
the vow of poverty. In Tibet, the lamas also are 
protected from acquisitiveness with their vow and 
practice of poverty.' \VliiIe the western clergy 
and ordained priests were once rolling in wealth 
and all the vices that wealth — or rather the mis- 
use of wealth — brings in its train, there tvas one 
poor beggar-saint tvho married “Lady Poverty”, 
and that was Francis of Assisi. He thereby gave 
birth to a netv monastic order where even the or- 
dained priestf are to remain monks by strictest 
observance of poverty. Ordination confers priestly 
powers to the canditate; but it is no safeguard 
against human frailties and vices, whereas monas- 
tic discipline is an effective check on the lower na- 
ture; it paves u-ay for the Individual to climb high- 
er and higher on the ladder of perfection. If 
they do not, the cause is to be found in sloth, in- 
difference and slackness of individual members 
who wll remain a decayed member of the Order, 
if he is not cut off as noxious. A monk-priest, liv- 
ing up to the ideal of his profession and ordination, 
is the highest call of Heaven to bestow on society 
peace, joy and spirituality. 



CHAPTER VII 


MINISTRY 


“Go ye now, O monks and wander forth for the \vcl- 
farc of many, for the happiness of mankind, out of 
compassion for the world. Preach the Dhamma (Re- 
ligion) which is glorious in the Ix^inning, glorious in 
the middle, and glorious in the end, in the spirit as 
well as the letter.' There arc beings svhose c^'cs arc 
scarcely covered with dust, but if the doctrine is not 
• preached to them th<y cannot attain salvation. Pro- 
claim to them a life of holiness. They will understand 
the doctrine and accept it.'* 

—Buddha — Vin. Mah. I, it, t 

“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, baptising them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you. And, behold, I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world." —Jesus (Matt. XXVllI, 19, so) 

‘Trccdom from fear, purity of heart, perseverance in 
pursuit of knowledge and abstraction of mind, gifts, 
selC-rcstcaint, and sacrifice, study of the pen- 

ance, straightforwardness, harralcssness, truth, free- 
dom from anger, renunciation, tranquillity, free- 
dom from the habit of backbiting, compassion on all 
beings, freedom from avarice, gentleness, modesty, 
absence of vain activity, noblemindednes, forgive- 
ness, courage, chastity, freedom from desire to injure 
others, absence of vanity, these, O Descendant of Bha- 
rata, are his who fr bom to ^xUike endowments." 

— Krishna (Bhagavad Gita XVI, 1-3) 

The years of pr^aration must yield fruit. 
Then a monk or mm, priest or a friar enters ; reli- 
gious ministry. The no^itiate, professed life, semi- 
nary and monastic training, cloistered seclusion 
and all the rules of conduct' and strict discipline 
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were all meant to eradicate sins and vices, igno- 
rance and weakness from the hearts of the trainees. 
That is the negative side of long years of training. 
But the positive side of monastic discipline con- 
sists in Self-realisation or a God-guided life with 
all the virtues and knowledge needed for upUfVing 
fellow-humans from tlie nure of ignorance, sensu- 
ality and delusion. The preparatory stage is like 
charging a battery cell with enough power ■which, 
during minbtry, gives out light and heat, light 
of knowledge and the radiance of virtues. Until 
one is ordained, he is trying to 1511 his cup with know- 
ledge and virtue. But in Uie ministry, his cup over- 
fioivs wth tlte power to regenerate the fallen 
humanity. 

All Buddhist monks and nuns look up to Gau- 
tama the Buddha, the Taihagala, for guidance, in- 
spiration and pattern, as all Christian monks, nuns, 
priests and fnais, sisters and brotliers look up to 
Jesus Christ as their supreme model, example, gui- 
dance and inspiration. In Hinduism, each monk 
looks to bis own respective g«rw, or any spiritual 
leader of his choice as his guidance. But, as Hin- 
duism has little of that well-disciplined and organi- 
sed monasticism for men and women as in Budd- 
hism and Christianity, genuine monks coming out of 
long years of training are so few, while counterfeit 
and ^vande^ing beggars and idlers clothed in sa- 
ffron robes are by thousands. In the twentieth 
century, the only organised order of Hindu monks 
who, after regular course of training and discipline, 
are ordained and are engaged in real religious mi- 
nistry is the Ramakrishna Mission of monks, found- 
ed by Swami Vivekananda, who tried to blend 
Hindu philosophic and religious ideals with what is 
best in Christian monastic organisational discip- 
Jine. This order of monks have as the motto of their 
ministry: Atmano mokskarthdin, jagat hitayacha — 
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work for the emancipation' of the soul and the hap- 
piness of mankind. In two words, this motto sums 
up the purpose of monastic ministry which is com- 
mon to Buddhist and Christian worlds, viz., to Avork 
for Self-realisation, Nirvana, God-vision for oneself 
and for others. Then we work for the genuine hap- 
piness and welfare of mankind. 

For an ordained monk, priest or friar in Bud- 
dhism or Christianity, to embark upon ministry 
means to continue the work of their respective 
founders. It entails toil, labours, sweat and blood. 
It entails carrying the cross of Christ even unto 
the crucifixionj but behind all these toils and 
labours and crosses there is ineffable joy and inner 
peace and poise whidi spring from the depths of 
Self-realisation or God-consciousness. I have now 
thirty three years of monastic profession and ttvcnty 
eight years of priestly ordination behind me ena- 
bling me to say that the ministry of professed monks 
and ordained persons is nothing short of the very 
ministry, that redemptive and saving ministry of 
Christ. It is this same awareness that made St Francis 
Xavier exclaim: **Da mihi animas, cetera tolle — Give 
me souls, take away from me everything else.” 
Similarly for Buddhist ordained monks there is but 
one dream, one goal in all their ministry, and that 
is Nirvana for oneself and for others. **As the great 
ocean has but one taste, the taste of salt, so my 
doctiine has but one flavour, the flavour of nirvana” 
said the Buddha. 

There are bvo distinct types of monastic mini- 
stry in Buddhism, Christianity and Hinduism, viz., 
contemplative and active forms of ministry. Con- 
templative ministry aims at the spiritual regene- 
ration of mankind through increasing intensity of 
Self-realisation and contemplative prayer. In 
the Catholic Church all the cloistered monks and 
nuns, the Trappists, the Carthusians and the Cist- * 
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crciaiis ai'c contemplative monks. Among the 
contemplative nuns are the Second Order of the 
Carmelites, the Benedictines, the Franciscans, the 
Dominicans, the Nuns of Visitation and a good many 
other old and new contemplative orders. In Hin- 
duism there are individual monks who devote them- 
selves to contemplative ministry. In modern times, 
Sri Aurobindo of pondicherry Ashram is the most 
shining example of Hindu.contcmplative ministry, 
who through silent Self-rcalisational powers hoped 
to regenerate and influence mankind. 

The active ministry is twofold, pastoral and mis- 
sionary. Pastoral ministry consists in feeding the 
flock of the Lord, to minister to the spiritual, ethi- 
cal and social needs of an organised unit of a well- 
established religious society. The parish priest is 
the typical example of one engaged in pastoral mi- 
nistry. An English Anglican parson, a Roman 
Catholic parish priest or curate, or a Buddhist bonze 
or lama has a definite area of a larger ecclesiastical 
unit to attend to, serve to, and minister unto. In 
the highly organised Roman Catholic Church, 
each parish is one of the several units grouped to- 
gether under a bigger ecclesiastical province kno\sni 
as a diocese which is under the charge of a Bishop. 
A number of dioceses are grouped under a still big- 
ger unit kno'vn as an archdiocese presided over by 
an archbishop or a metropolitan bishop. The uni- 
on of dioceses and archdioceses and missions and 
prefectures and other ecclesiastical units are group- 
ed under an Apostolic Delegatioh','^ Internunci- 
ature or Nunciature presided over by a Delegate 
Apostolic or Internuricio or Nuncio, who represents 
the Holy See in countries far and near. The for- 
mer Delegation of East Indi« comprised British 
India, Burma and Ceylon and dependencies which 
was under the charge of the late Leo P. Kierkles, 
C.P., who was a monk of the Passionist Order, an 
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ordained priest and a consecrated Bisfiop. After 
Indian independence and establishment of diplo- 
matic relations bet^vcen the Vatican and the Indi- 
an Republic, Archbishop Kiefkles became the fiist 
Internuncio in Delhi, whtKc term of office ^vas ren- 
dered fruitful and inspiring as an ideal monk, a zea- 
lous priest, saintly bishop and a statesmanlike Va- 
tican diplomat. It \vas His Excellency, Leo P. 
Kierkles ^vho encouraged- me to seek and fed bridges 
between Catholicism and Hinduism, the East and 
die West. 

In the field of organised ministrj’ Hinduism 
knoivs litde or nothing of the organisational disci- 
pline which the Catholic Church has. In Hindu- 
ism a genuine or pseudo-taonk may wander any- 
where he likes and th^re is none to censure him or 
restrict his fields of activity, whereas in the Caffio- 
lie discipline each soldier is stationed at a particu- 
lar post and fitim there he has to iv’age the batde 
allotted to him. 

But the really freer and pioneering fields of mis- 
sionary ministry consists in propagandistic and ex- 
pansionist activities of a ^ven religion. Buddha 
ivas the foremost missionary monk, and following 
his example thousands of Buddhist monks and nuns 
have wandered forth throughout the length and 
breadth of the Indian subcontinent, Asian conti- 
nent, going to the remotest corners of the then knoivn 
iv'orld, spreading the gospel of Buddha, and mak- 
ing converts to the Buddhist form of religious faith 
and life. Monks and nuns have always been in 
the pioneering fields of missionary ministry. Both 
Buddha and Christ, the greatest missionary pro- 
phets of the ^^■orW, to/d th<dr dhdpics: “Go ju sad 
teach.” Missionary activity consists largdy of 
the ministry of preaching. But preaching by botli J 
silent example — practical saintly living precedes 
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any other preaching through the spoken or wit- 
ten word. As Confucius said: 

“The superior man acts before he speaks, and .-iftenvards 
speaks according to his actions. The superior man is uni- 
versally minded and no partisan. The inferior man is a 
partisan and not unWersal.” 

Tlic missionaries form the spearhead shock troops 
of any organised religion. These v’anguard pione- 
ers are the whirhWnds of the gospel. Tlicir dyna- 
mism in taking the message of their respective ma- 
sters prepares the ground for priests to come after 
them and organise established churclics. To an 
ideal missionary this entire world, this planet of 
OUTS, is the only diocese or parish he kno^s■s of, and 
he recognises no other canonical or parochial bar- 
rier to come in his wy to work, to spread the glad 
tidings of human redemption. A missionary monk 
has a universal message for mankind. His gos- 
pel, in its basic essentials, is true for all men, for all 
time. T1»U catholicity of missionary enterprise 
gets dimmed only when Uie priestly class follow up, 
and conquer the fields which the missionaries have 
won through their hard labour and struggles. 
Vested interests displace missionary zeal. 

A imssionary monk or nun is ever on the alert 
to keep the torch of the gospel lit bright through 
their personal zeal and example. He gives his all 
and asks nothing in return. His crucifixion be- 
comes the necessary price for and prelude to a new 
resurrection of human values, wth new %vaves of 
cntl\usiasm, earnestness andscriousnessofUfe surging 
forth everywhere. Behind the missionary fire- 
brands come the pastoral flock with their parishes 
and priestly ministry. A& long as the priestly mi- 
nistry is kept tvfdirn bounds, priests strfetiy super- 
vised and kept as the occupation troop? of the mis- 
sionary army, it serves the purpose of feeding the 
flock of the Lord and consolidating the missionary 
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conquests. But when the priestly vocation dege- 
nerates into a routine profession, the priests, in- 
stead of feeding tlie flock of the Lord, feed on the 
flock to the detriment of the spiritual and ethical 
* life of tile community. Priests, then, invent cheap 
devotions and popularise magical formulae and pra- 
ctices keeping the people away from that Enlighten- 
ment and Wisdom which was the lot of prophets 
and missionaries to discover and bestow upon man- 
kind. 

Priesthood, as a historical phenomenon, is more 
prevalent in the Semitic religions, notably in Juda- 
ism and Christianity. It was the Greek philoso- 
phical ^visdom that sobered doivn the rigours of 
Jewish priestly isolationism and saved the essentials 
of priesthood in Christianity, thanks to the organi- 
sing power and legal \risdom of the ancient Romans, 
which later on became the legacy of Catholic 
Christianicy; 

Even in that clear, logical and philosophic Greek 
mind there was seen a sort of degeneration when 
high religious ideak and m>’sterics reached the hands 
of priests. Plato, speaking of the degeneration of 
philosophic wisdom at the hands of Orphic priests, 
wrote in his Republic: 

“They (priests) persuade not only individuals but whole 
cities that expiations and atonements for sin may be made 
by sacrifices and amusements which fill a vacant hour, and 
are equally at the service of the living and of the dead; the 
latter sort they call mysteries, and they redeem tis from 
the pains of hell, but if wc neglect them no one knows 
what awaits us.” 

Originally, true, genuine priestly ministry, ^vas 
meant to continue the work of pioneering mission- 
aries, to consolidate their new religious conquests 
and then attend to the pastoraf nunktry of the co- 
munity. In this sense priestly function is as neces- 
sary for the spiritual life of a people as that of the 
missionary. But, as generations pass by, and the 
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churches and sanghas become established, tliere ap- 
pears a tendency on the part of the priests and clergy 
to sit back on their armchairs, substitute pliiloso- 
phic wisdom with mumbling of some me(Aanical 
prayers, displace introspective and systematic medi- 
tation with cheap choral singing and hysterical de- 
votions and self-alienating practices. The empty 
shell of religious organisation is hugged and mini- 
stered unto, while the kernel within empties itself 
out or disappears, until a new wave of religious re- 
formation takes place and their missionaries set 
ablaze the old practices burning doivn the shell 
and fibre, and re-discovering the gold and the pearl 
in religious traditions and practices. 

There is, however, one point to be stressed: the 
priestly ministry is as much essential for religious 
organisations as missionary enterprises, both being 
but the two sides of the same mwal. In Christia- 
nity, Paul is the exemplar of missionary ministry of 
an ideal monk, -^vhile Peter is the typical pattern of 
priestly ministry. The missionary urge of a monk 
often clashes tvith the red tapism, go-slow policy 
and prudence of a pastor-ordained priest, or a con- 
secrated Bishop. This opposition between the mis- 
sionary and the pastor began with St Paul himself 
who wrote: 

"Aftenvards, when Cephas (Peter) came to Antioch, I op- 
posed him openly; he stood self-condemned. He had been 
eating wth tho Gentiles prior to the coming of the 
delegates from J^mes; and when these came, he began to 
draw back and held himself aloof, overawed by the 
supporters of circumcision. The rest of the Jews were 
no less false to their principles; Barnabas was himself car- 
ried away by their insincerity. So, when I found that 
they were not following the true path of the Gospel, I said 
to Cephas in front of them all: “Since thou art bom a jew 
doest follow the Gentile, not the Jewish ivay of life, by what 
right doest thou bind the Gentiles to live like Je\vs? We 
are Jews by right of nature, tve do not come from the guil- 
ty stock of the Gentiles; >'et, we found that it is through 
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faith in Jesus Christ, not by obeying tlie law, that a man 

was justified.” — Gal. II, 11-16 (Knox) 

There is often a clash and conflict between the 
urge and vision of missionary ministry and the over- 
cautious timidity and extrovert pharisaism of orga- 
nised priesthood of an established church. Christ, 
the foremost missionary pattern, Himself had to 
face the fiercest opposition from priests of his reli- 
gion, the Pharisees, the Saducees and the rest. It 
was Caiphas, the high'priest, who plotted the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus. Out of the death of Jesus, the 
first founder-missionary of Christian religion, there 
arose the first band of missionaries out of a dozen 
simple fishermen and simple folk, all fired and in- 
flamed %\ath the \^ion of Truth, as lived and ex- 
pounded by their Master. In their Ibotsteps came 
several dozens of early missionaries and propagan- 
dists whose sacrifice and zeal spread the gospel of 
Christ throughout the then far-flung Roman Em- 
pire. 

Similarly, Buddha had to encounter the strong- 
est opposition from the priestly class of his ancestral 
religion, Hinduism. The Brahmins opposed tlie 
innovations and teachings of the Buddha. In the 
Buddhist Pitakas there are found invectives of Bud- 
dha against the Brahmins, the priestly class of 
Hinduism, comparable to the condemnation of the 
Pharisees and the priestly class of Judaism by Christ 
as recorded in the symopUc Gospels. 

But the missionary struggle against priesthood 
is not really against priesthood per se, but against 
the abuses that have crept in as a result of centuries 
of religious traditions and practices, when priesthood 
becomes an easy professian for a comfortable living, 
basking under the sunshine of a given religious pro- 
phet, and feeding on the sheep of the Lord tlirough 
pious platitudes and a happy-go-luck}' way of life. 
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This conflict between stereotyped priestly mi- 
nistry and creative missionary dynamics is not re- 
stricted to Cliristianity alone. It is equally sini- 
ster and insidious in Hinduism and Buddhism, ivhen 
the hereditary or established priests ostracise and 
crucify the missionary work of genuine monks. 
Su^ami Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of tf’e 
Arya Samaj, was given poison by organised priest- 
hood, although his superhuman and yogic poivcrs 
neutralised and defeated the toxin in his system. 
Mahatma Gandhi, a pioneering missionary of a new 
era in Free India, was rhot at by orthodox priest- 
hood — for, Naturam Godsey means blind orthodo- 
x>', which made New Delhi the new Jerusalem stain- 
ed by the blood of this modern Indian Socrates, this 
oriental Francis of Assisi, this bro^vn Abraham Lin- 
coln. Dr Ambedkar, the leader df die untouch- 
ables and scheduled castes of India, embraced Bud- 
dhism and brought about a million of his followers 
to Buddhism, after having given up the pale of Hin- 
duism. This brave missionary adventure he had 
to pay ^vith his life ^vhen sinbter plots were conju- 
red against him which finally made him enter his 
final rest. I have myself, as a zealous Brahmo Sa- 
majist, Buddhist idealist and Hindu Vedantist, for 
years fought against the caste system, Brahmin su- 
premacy, social stratifications, child marriages and 
idol worship and social cancers of India, and I 
had to court displeasure and opposition from many 
quarters. Friends ivho were once best in the list 
turned out to be my enemies when I came down 
to brass tacks and criticised their religious obscu- 
rantism and superstiUons and social cancer sancti- 
fied and consecrated by the halo of religion. Siva- 
mi Vivekananda was given poison by organised ? 
priestliood. Lala Rajpat Rai was brought to a 
premature end. Rabindranatlx Tagore was brand- 
ed as an “idle singer” by obscurantists. Raja 
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Ram Molian Roy, the FatJier of Modern India 
and the founder of tlie Brahmo Samaj ^vas ejected 
from his ancestral home and then ostracised 
from the Hindu society when he championed a 
pure theistic faith and purged Hinduism of supersti- 
tions and fought for social justice and female emanci- 
pation in India, fought tooth and nail against salt, 
that heartless cruel practice of burning widom on 
the funeral p>Te of their deceased husbands. 
Mira Bai of Mer\var, the theistic mj'stic singer of 
Western India, was banished from her kith and 
kin because she identified herself wth the down- 
trodden and the lost. 

Ostracism, excommunicatiorrs, sanctions, cruci- 
fixion and death are among the penalties which 
missionary ministry has to fcce against tlie vested 
interests of priesdy bureaucracy. That does not 
mean that always priestly ministry is at a 'discount 
and monastic ministry ever on the credit side. No,' 
never. There are innumerable cases of priests 
living up to their vocation and thereby sfreng- 
thening die hand of progress and truth and virtue. 
They are ever active, self-sacrificing, meditative 
and diligent to feed the sheep of the Lord. They 
become w’hat they should be, viz. an alter Christus, 
literally "another Christ". Pari passu, a Buddhist 
priest ivho is conscious of his vocation and fulfils 
his ministry dutifully will be an alter Buddha, or a 
Bodhisativa ivho could say: 

“I have surrendered my body indifferently for the >veaJ 
of the ^vorld ; it is but an instrument of work that I still bear 
it, with all its g^t. Enough of those worldly ways! I fol- 
low in the path of the wise, remembering the discourse 
upon Hccdlessness, and putting away sloth. To overcome 
the power of J centre ray thovght, draning the 

spirit away from vain paths and fixing it straightly upon 
its stay...” — Sfsantiderd’s BhodtchaijaiatoTa 

Tliere are many priests of the pastoral clergy 
ivho in their ministry prove to be worthy disciples 
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of their Master, as there are many missionaries 
wlio betray their vocation and ministry by lo\ing 
comfoi ts, lusts and pleasures of the senses and wealth. 
It L«, therefore, not any ministry as such that is at 
■fault, but the vsTOng individual person who under- 
takes this or that ministry. It is the human 
nature that needs redemption, not any profession 
as such. When man is clianged, reborn of God 
and Dharma, then their activities, ministry and 
profession arc regenerated. V\hen professional 
and vocational ministry arc up to the mark, fitmi- 
lies and societies are regenerated, and mankind 
embarks upon the path of weal and progress. 

I have worked as a missionary and as a priest 
for notv about three decades. To me there is no 
hard and fast rule for, nor any dividing line 
between missionary ministry and priestly functions, 
both being, as I said above, but the two sides of tlie 
same medal. But, often I had to encounter opposi- 
' tion in my missionary activities from priests and 
Bishops, who speaking from the throne of God as 
His oracles, may stifle any missionary urge for the 
spread of unalloyed truth and a faith wthout 
shackles, freedom wliich is synonymous yvith God, 
Health and Purity. 

Any monk or nun, priest or friar of an organised 
religion must, as a good soldier obey his captain, 
even when the captain goes wrong. Like the in- 
fantrymen, airmen and sailors of an organised army, 
the monks and nuns of organised monasteries must 
obey' their superiors. “Theirs is not to reason 
^vhy, theirs is to do and die". Having admitted 
the principle of obedience in performing the minis- 
terial duties of a monk, it must be said in all fairness 
to the soldier on the battlefield that his individual 
. conscience is also supreme in things relating to his 
^and others’ salvation. When the kingly or epis- 
copal orders conflict >vith the basic ethics and psy- 
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cliology of salvation, the soldier of Christ or Buddha 
is bound to go his tmy, even if he has to oppose 
mortal men. He can then say with St Peter; “We 
should obey God rather than men”. 

The supreme norm to be pursued in the minis- ’ 
terial duties of a monk or nun could be learnt from 
the very life and ideals of Jesus and Buddha. Em- 
barking upon his public ministry, Jesus said: 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me. Wherefore he bath 
anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath 
sent Me to heal the contrite of heart, to preach deliverance 
to the captives and sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that arc bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord 
and the day of rcu-ard.” — LuJte IV, i8. 

Buddha, announcing bis ibrthcoming mission 
after 'his Enlightenment, told Upaka; 

“Jam now on my tvay to the city of Benares, to beat the 
drum of ambrosia (to set up the light of the doctrine of Nir- 
vana, of blessed immortality) in the darkness of the world, , . 
Those indeed are conquerors who, as I have now, have 
conquered the intoxications (the mental intoxications, 
arising from ignorance, sensuality and the hankering after 
future life). Evil dispositions have ceased in me; there- 
fore if is that I am a conquerorr* —I’irfajKi Pit. 7.90 

Sir Edsnn Arnold, in his famous The Light of 
Asia, has poetically paraphrased the song of deli- 
verance sung by Buddha as follo^s’s: 

“Many a house of life 

Hath held me — seeking ever him who svrought 
These prisons of senses, sorrow-fraught; * 

Sore was my ceaseless strile; 

But now. 

Thou builder of this Tabcnlacle — ^Thou! 

I know Thee! Never shalt thou build again 
These walls of pain, 

Nor raise the roof-tree of deceits, nor lay 
Fresh rafters on the clay; ^ ■ 

Broken Thy house is, and the ridge-pole split! I 

Delusion fashioned it! ' | 

Safe passed I thencc—delivcrance to obtain.” I 
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fective children, maternity and child welfare cen- 
tres, a thousand social, philanthrophic and hu- 
manitarian forms of ministry spring from the same 
souice, monastieism for the love of God and for the 
health of body, enlightenment of the mind and 
emancipation of souls. 
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MEDITATTON—HINDU YOGA 


“Thinking of sense-objects man becomes attached 
thereto. From attachment arises longing and from 
longing anger is bom. From anger arises delusion; 
from delusion, loss of memory is caused. From loss 
of memory, the discriminative faculty is ruined 
and from the ruin of discrimination, a man perishes. 
But the self-subjugated attains peace and moves 
among objects with semes under control, free from any 
longing or aversion. In peace there is an end of all 
misery and the peaceful mind soon becomes tvcll-est- 
ablished in «Tsdom. The man of steady wisdom, ha- 
ving subdued alt semes, becomes Rved in Me, the Su- ■ 
preme. His wisdom is well-establbhed whose semes 
are under control.” —Dhegezad Cita II, 61-65 

**Yo§a is the restraitung of mind-stu(T from assuming 
modmcatioQs. At the time of concentrated medita- 
tion the seer-self abides in its own (unmodified essen- 
ce..) form. Then knowledge, bereft of covering of 
all impurities, becomes infinite, the knowable becomes 
small.” — PanfanjaK Foga Sutra 1 , 2, 3 & IV, 30 

Of all the means of perfection adopted in mon- 
asteries, none has such a paramount importance 
for the unfolding of the real Self wthin, for gain- 
ing self-knowledge and God-vision as meditation. 
In Hindu Ashrams, Buddhist Sangka, and in Chris- 
tian monastic orders introspective meditation, me- 
ditative contemplation and contemplative union 
wdth the Divine are the foremost means prescribed 
by all spiritual masters and founders of monastic 
orders for the spiritual perfection of their followers. 

But, there is a great N-ariety in the technique 
't>f meditation adopted in monasteries. In order 
to understand these varioi»s methods of meditation, 
131 
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as patlnvai-s towards Self-realisation, it is better to 
dmdc the chapter on meditation religiomvise, in- 
stead of showng similarities and differences in die 
same chapter, as in the former pages. Tliis will 
make the teclinique of meditation in each monastic 
religion clearer so tliat any aspirant or votary may 
choose the path that suits his or her requirements 
and vital needs and psycho-somatic qualities. 

Within die fold of Hindu asceticism and mj'sti- 
cism there are so many shades of meditation, rang- 
ing from the introspective monistic consciousness 
of the famous Vedandc realisational dictum: Bra^ 
kmasi — “I am Brahman” or Tatvamasi — “Thou art 
That”, to the grossest forms of extrovert anthropo- 
morphism. But in all these meditational practices 
among the monks, sadhus and sanyasins of Hindu- 
ism, there is a common root which is kno^vn as Yoga. 
The classical religious and philosophic concept of 
Yoga is derived from the terse aphorisms of Patan- ; 
jali. The world-famous yoga sj'stem of raeditadon, 
concentration and Self-realisation is summed up 
by Patanjali in four chapters. The first chapter 
has only fifty-one aphorisms, the second consists of 
fifty-five aphorisms, the third chapter has fifty-six 
and the fourth chapter has only thirly-three apho- 
risms. Based on these pithy, weighty and sublime 
aphorisms the entire yoga sj’stem of philosophy’, 
religion and mystic monasticism are built up. Of 
the various subdivisions of the Yoga sy-stem, 
the Hatha Toga aims at the perfection of phy’sical 
body in its strength, beauty, vitality and longevity. 
The Jnana Toga aims at the perfec^ on oil the inteL- 
lect and mind tlirough knoivledge of the world, 
m^n anrif" fhe Ahsaltitc. The Bhektl Toga aims at 
the perfection of human wilL purification and p er- 
fection of human affections a n d loi^ through, d ire- 
cting Toveon God and things divine . The Kanna * 
seeks^erfection in external activity, social ser- 
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\'jcc, missionary enterprise and all outward social, 
economic and political activities by making them 
God-guided, Self-realised djuamics. But in all 
these four main branches of the Yoga sj'stem, there 
is one underl)’ing thread that unifies them all, and 
tl\at is Self-realisation tlwougU a s>'stcmatic process 
of self-control, self-purification and self-knowledge, 
all acliieved mainly through the torchlight of intro- 
spective meditation. 

The Yoga s>’stem, in common wth all esoteric 
forms of introspective meditation, acknowledges 
that Self is enveloped in varioxis sheaths, as it ^ve^e, 
whicli needs peeling like an onion. Outer sheaths 
arc grosser as are all our bodily activities, while 
deeper dowm in human consciousness are found 
subtler forms of activities, immaterial in essence. 
The sheaths of the body are grosser, and hence they 
are kno^vn as st/iuia sAartra or grosser material, and 
hence ponderable, while the sheaths enveloping 
the soul are made up of subtler matter and hence 
they are called sukshma sharira. This Indian con- 
cept finds it parallel in the theory of primeval mat- 
ter, bifurcating into corporeal matter and spiritual 
matter, as it is found in the philosophy of Neo- 
Platonists, St Augustine, Origen and many Chris- 
tian m^’stics. 

Matter, therefore, is the universal receptacle of 
forms. The indeterminate materia prima become 
this or that object through receiving the substantial 
form of this or that species. Only God is excluded 
from die composition of matter and form. The 
tentacles of subtler forms of matter encasing the soul 
of man are wdth greater difficulty snapped than the 
obvious grosser forms of body and bodily life. It 
is ivith a view to unsheathing one by one all the 
grosser and finer layers of b^y and Nature from 
the Self and realise that Self beyond the clouds of 
emotions, lusts and passions, that a monk embarks 
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iipon the path of meditation, adopting one or oilier 
of various beaten tracks bcqucatlicd to him by va- 
rious yogis, saints and m>-stics of India. Or be 
rnay plough the virgin fields of his soul, and find 
out a tcciiniquc of meditation just suited to him, 
often so individualisctl that none else could pursue 
that path exactly in the same s\ay. Tlicse unchar- 
tcrctl paths of meditation arc found in such spiritual 
giants and uncanonical monk-saints like Sri Ram- 
krishna Paramliamsa, the seer tliat taught and 
inspired Sw'ami Vivekananda to found the Roma- 
krishna Mission Order of monks. 

Even ^vhc^ monks clialk out patlis of their own, 
they have very many essentials in common svitlt 
monks anywhere and cs'crywhcrc, the essentials 
sucli as turning the torch of self-knowledge inwards, 
their firm resolution to bring passions and emotions 
under the strict control of reason and conscience, 
their yearning to rcacli the summits of the Dhine, 
their Self-emptying and rc-filling tlieir hearts with . 
the divine Self. If Paul could say: “It is no more 
I, but it is Christ that livctli in me,*’ then every ge- 
nuine monk could say, “it is not I, but God that 
lives and w’orks in me.” 

It is through the meditative aspect of Yoga that 
Hindu sanjasins and monks enter , this pilgri- 
mage from the outer shcatlis to the inner self of man. 
From the skin-deep ephemeral pleasures, through 
meditation a monk penetrates various conscious 
levels of die soul and reaches the sanctuary of the 
Self wherein he discovers the secret of true, lasting 
and perennial happiness. Pursuing the sldn-de en 
pleasures of sense and s ex. one.d iscovers that his 
pleasur es pa ss_aw:^r whUe thei r pains endure . 

thrir sfiam shallow InTpmncss vanislus \vhiie feeir 
miseries las t. With the same eyes of introspective 
meditation based on his own ejqDeriences, he reali- 
ses that tile pains for the conquest of soul-deep hap- 
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piness pass a^v’ay ^vhiIe their joys endure, the ten- 
sions and struggles for the conquest of virtues are 
trifles compared to the inner poise, power and ec- 
stasy derived therefrom. Tl\c distinction between 
virtue and vice is now cr>’stal-clcar to him, even 
when he transcends the Iwundaries of good and 
e\nl, truth and untruth and other relative opposites. 

The seeds of a saint or a sinner are already im- 
planted in us. All the differences which we see 
in the world of men and women is nothing but the 
grotvth and outgrowth of either of these two seeds. 
Vice and virtue cannot co-exist in the same indivi- 
dual, because they arc diametrically opposed to 
each other like light and darkness. This opposi- 
tion we can transcend only in reaching, realising 
and relishing the Absolute, where the relative op- 
posites cease to exist. God, as the “Thou” of a 
prayerful soul, is good. God, as Absolute, is 
beyond good, super-bonum supermens, as Bionysius 
puts it. The Yoga system of meditation and Self- 
realisation speaks of sukla and krishna, white and 
black tendencies and insUncts in man. Sin, igno- 
rance, rmruly and \vild passions and emotions such 
as lust, greed, jealousy, etc. belong to our black, 
dark, animal breed, while virtue, knowledge and po- 
wer belong to tbe brighter part of our being, to tlie 
angelic and divine in man. The tiger and ape in 
man is not to hp. killpd, but t.^nTed. so that prio ns 
and emotions -may be sublimated and m^e instru^ 
mental to the spirit in man like Ele phants, ^ti- 

gers, bears and Hons tamed and d isciplined ^and 
utilised bv ci rcus staff. 

Monasteries and hermitages are the piaces 
where a suitable environment is created for the 
practice of meditation. From immemorial past, 
Hindu thinkers, sages and seers, wishing to solve 
'the riddle of life and death, misery and happiness, 
have repaired to the solitude and silence of the 
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mighty Himalaps and there they created their o^vn 
hermitages, monasteries, ashrams and even forest 
universities. This tradition of \\ithdrau'al from 
the busy turmoil of cities and worldly life, and 
retiring to suitable mountain tops and luxuriant 
jungles \\ith a \’icw to meditating and concen- 
trating upon the fundamental problems of life 
and finding solutions for them arc shared not 
only by the Hindus, but also by Buddhists, 

the Jains, the Siklis and other daughter-religions 
t>iat sprang from the bosom of Hinduism. Uuddha 
himself to his disciples: 

‘‘Have you nc\*er heard it said by uandcrers who were ve- 
nerable, aged, your teachers and the teachers of your tea- 
chers about tlie ancient Arhanis, Buddhas and so forth who 
sought the remote and lonely recess of the forest, where 
noise and sound are hardly heard, where the breezes from 
the pasturclands fllow, places which were safely hidden 
Irom the ej’cs of men, meet for /tlf^eemmurihn, even as I 
do now?’* ^Digha JiVc^a, III, 54 

Sdf-communion is the nearest word that expres- 
ses the experience monks gain in the time of medi- 
tation. It is in the moments of selfcommunion 
the distinction between self and non-self appears 
clear to our minds. It is then that we attain insight 
into the world of \’3lucs and realities, as opposed 
to the fleeting shosv of phenomena perceived by the 
seme-bound world. 

In monasteries, Hindu, Buddhist or Christian 
meditation, as self-communion, is compulsory for 
all -the inmates. The cell of a monk, a hermitage, 
a lonely spot in a Jungle or by seaside or riverside 
silence, or any ofiher suitable lonely, solitar>' and 
silent spot may be chosen for the purpose of medi- 
tation. ^Vhen pcrfectiori in the art of meditation 
is reached, x>ne can habitually meditate even when 
he is engripped in the busiest engagements of mod- 
ern life. In the natural surroundings up in the 
hills and mountains, by the side of Solving rivers 
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and roaring seas, one is more induced to meditation 
rather tlian by living in man>built skyscrapers and 
stone-built temples. 

Next to environment, what is important in me- 
ditation for a Hindu monk is the posture of body, 
commonly kno\\'n as esana. Patanjali, the philo- 
sopher who sy-stematised the Indian practices of Yoga 
in his famous aphorisms, simply sa>'s: Stirasu^a- 
masanam — “Asana is any posture which is firm and 
comfortable”. But based on tlie bodily postures 
a fully-developed branch of Yoga has come into 
existence, the Hatha Toga which attends to the phy- 
sical development of man, convinced as the yogis 
are, that a healthy mind works only in a healthy 
body. Meditation, worth the name, is impossible 
in a weak, sickly body- In fact, diseases of the body 
' are hindrances to Yoga. 

The Hatha Toga Pradiptka, the textbook on phy- 
sical development of body, has this to say with re- 
gard to 'the fruits reaped by the correct practice of 
the correct asanas. It says: 

s/ j >/ 

“SUm b^y, joyous fac^ sonorous voic^ sparkling eyes, 
positive good health, virility, exuberance of vitality and 
radi^ce and purL^cation of the nervous system are among 
the results resulting from the practice of Hatha Yoga.” 

—Ill, 78 


Yogic meditation, at its best, is at once Self- 
realisation for the soul and soundest health for the 
body. It is truer to say that through a process of 
yogic disdpline and meditation the Ji ealth of the 
soul flow s into the body revitalising it from withir ij 
tlian~ttr^y that the health of the body overflo'ws 
into the soul making it healthy and strong. This 
is b ecause body is just the vehicle of the, spirit, its 
temple, its sanctuary. True bodily health is not 
produced as much ^vith drugs and diet as with righ t 
mental attitudes and higher 5tages_of spiritual un- 
f nldment^ f the Self fmm ^within. Now the yogic 
meditation, its asanas and its eightfold discipline 
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arc all meant to produce health and growth for tlie 
whole human personality composed of body, mind 
and spirit. Tliis integral VTsion of yogic unfold- 
ment excludes any kind of compartmcntal wcw of 
the health of body divorced from the hcaltli of soul, 
or of the soul divorced from the life of the Over-soul. 
In this organic and integrated development of the 
whole human personality — and not of soul, body, 
mind or ndll-powcr compartmentally — mentation 
scrN'CS as the torchlight for the mind and spirit, as- 
anas as phj'sical education, aspsydiic con- 

trol, and samadhi as Self-realised bliss. • 

Tlie Bhagavad Gita in its sixth chapter gives us 
in a few verses the quintessence of meditation in 
Hindu monasticism and philosophy. Yoga is the 
highest stage of Hindu monasticism; and tlie soul, 
and spirit of yoga is meditation, concentration, con- 
templation and Self-realised bliss. The Gita sa)^: 

“The Yogi should constantly praco'ce conrentratJon of 
the heart, retnainlng in seclusion alone, subduing lus body 
and mind and being free from longing and possession. In 
a cleanly spot having established his seat firmly, neither 
too high nor too low, with a cloth, skin and kusha grass, 
placed one on the other; being seated there, keeping the 
mind one-pointed and subduing the activities of mind and 
semes, let him practise yoga for self-purification. Let 
him hold his body, head and^ neck erect and motionless, 
fixing the gaze on the tip of hb nose not looking anywhere 
around. 

Being serene-hearted and fearless, ever steadfast in the 
vosv of life-long celibacy and controlling the mind, let him 
sit steadfastly absorbed in thoughts of Me, r^arding Me 
as his supreme goal. Thus e>'er keeping himself steadimt, 
the Yogi of subdued mind attains eternm peace and fiec- 
dom svhich abide in Me. 

But O Au’una, the J'ogic practice is not for him who cats 
too much or who does not eat at all, nor for him who sleeps 
too much or keeps (long) vigils. He who is moderate in 
eating and recreation, moderate in his cflbrts in work, 
moderate in sleep and wakefulness (will discover that the 
practice oQ Yoga becomes the destroyer of all miseries. 
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Wlicn the mind completely subdued, rests in Self alone, 
free from longing for all objects of desire, then he is said to 
be a Yukla (steadfast in kncnvledge). ^\s a lamp placed 
in a windless spot does not flicker, the same simile is used 
to define a Yogi of subdued mind, practising union -with 
the Self. In tliat state, when the mind ii completely sub« 
dued by the practice of Yoga and has attained serenity, 
in that state, seeing Self by self, he U satisfied in Self alone. 
In that state transcending the senses, he feels that infinite 
bliss which is perceived by the purified understanding; 
knowing that and being established therein, he never falls 
back from his real state of Self-knowledge; after having 
attained which, no other gain seems greater; being estab* 
iished \shcrein, he is not overwhelmed even with great 
sorrow. Know that state of separation from the contact 
with pain as Yoga. This yoga should be practised tvith 
perseverance and undepressed heart. 

Abandoning witliout rcsefs'c all the desires born of mental 
fandcs, and restraining complctdy by the mind the entire 

K p of senses from all directions, with understanding 
by firmness, and mind established in the Self, let him 
by dc^ees attain tranquillity, let him not think of any- 
thing else. 

Wheresoever the restless and unsteady mind may svander 
away let him withdraw it from there and bring it under 
the control of the Self alone. He whose passions arc quiet- 
ened and mind made perfectly tranquil, he who has be- 
come one svith Srahman, being freed from all impurities, 
to such a yogi comes the supreme bliss. ..Thus eonstantly, 
holding the mind steadfast, the yogi, whose sins are shaken 
off, easily attains the infinite bliss bom of contact with 
Brahman. He svhosc heart is steadfastly engaged in yoga, 
looks evcryivherc with he eyes of equality, seeing the Self 
in all beings and all beings in the ^If. He who sees Me 
in all and all in Me from him I vanish not, nor does he 
vanish from Me.” — Gila VI, 10-30 

Of all the various limbs of Yoga, sadhana or me- 
ditation and samadhi or ecstatic trance in bliss are 
the most important for which the asanas or bodily 
postures and pranayama or psychic control are just 
an indispensable preparation. It is in the state of 
meditation, or in our union with the Over -soul, with 
God, that we realise that tve are thereby raised 
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above our selves. When ^v’ith God ^vc arc 
more than ou nclvcs. ‘ ^icn left to ourselves 
arc jiLst_ou rsctvcs. Wilcn we arc w itfi-mcn and 
other things we becom e icss.Qursclv^. llns_trmh 
we can e x perience for ourselve s. 'WJjcn We arc in 
communion with our rcai belli witli God, with the 
Cosmic Mind, the Ovcr»soul, we certainly rise su- 
jjcrior to ourselves. Then the tiger and ape in us 
lie dormant or even disappear. It is only in in- 
trospective mctlitation without uplifting us to Deity 
and ^vithout low'cring ourselves witli men and other 
things, that we arc on par with our own selves. This 
is tlic blessed state of solitary bliss, eremitical bliss 
and monastic trance. But when we arc engaged 
in social action, in works of mercy and philanthro- 
phy for the welfare of ourselves and oUicrs — ^for we 
never do good to others \WtItout thereby doing good 
to our owTi sweet selves, even though we may not 
ahvays be conscious of it — we seem to sink lower 
titan our real selves. \Vlte n \vx converse with 
another rnan, we seem toplose a bit of our own^ self ; 
while addressing a meeting or mpondmg to^hei r 
querig Vyc seem to be Ic^cr ouneJves than whe n 
we are alone with our out ? iSelf. In a cro^ 
nTni rwt _lost to ouV conscious sclvg. lliat is the 
reason ^vhy prophets, seers and ^ilosophcrs, after 
engaging themselves in apostolic labours for the 
welfare and salvation of others, repaired at nigh t 
and spent hours in silent communioiT^vvith Go d or 
Self in OTdw to re^in their lost energy and re-charge 
their batteries. 

- In all the classical forms of meditation, in com- 
mon with the Yoga technique of meditation, we 
have the entire spiritual practice for Self-realisa- 
tion systematised into eight distinct parts. As 
Patanjali puts it: 

“By the practice of the different parts of Yoga, theimpuri- * 

• ties being destroj'ed, knowledge becomes effuJgent up to 
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discrimination. Tama, A'ijoTna, Asana, Ptanayama, Prelya 
kara, Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi, arc the eight limbs 
of Yoga.” — Toga Aphonmt II, 28, 29 

For tlic full-fledged spiritual unfoldment of the 
inner Self, and attainment of Cosmic consciousness 
and beatific \’ision of God, the disciplined and faith- 
ful practice of meditation, as systematised in Yoga, 
is essential. All these are common practices for 
the entire Hindu-Kuddhist world. Under differ- 
ent names and forms Christian monaslicism also 
hinges on tlic essentials of Yoga. For this reason, 
we may now dwell for a while explaining the eight 
“limbs” of Yoga. 

Fatanjali says: 

“Non-killing, truthfulness, non-stealing, continence and 
non-receiving (of gifts) arc called Tama. These are uni- 
versal vosvs, never to be broken by time, place, or under 
any otlier circumstance. 

“Internal and external purification, contentment, morti- 
fication, study and worship of God are Xyema.” 

— Toga 11 , 30-32 

Asana, as tve stated above, is the bodily posture 
for meditation or for physical exercise. Among 
the asanas recommended for meditation, padmasana, 
virasana and sirasana are tlic most common and more 
important. Of these padmasana consists in squat- 
ting in erect posture, keeping the right foot on the 
left thigh, and placing the left foot on the right thigh. 
Tlie hand should be crossed and head, neck and 
body kept erect in perpendicular, and the eyes turn- 
ed to the tip of the nose or remaining closed. This 
padmasana posture, ^vhe^ joined to pranqyama or psy- 
chic control through the regulation of breathing, 
is highly beneficial for concentrating the mind and 
meditating on any .subject desired. I had myself 
practised this posture for the last t lu rty years and 
to me, at any rate, it is the very best nature lor me-' 
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ditation and introspective vision of the innpr wnrl flj 
and its reflection in the outer cosm os. 

Virasana — et>Tnologically meaning virile pos- 
ture — consists in placing each foot under the thigh 
on the opposite side while squatting with head 
and neck erect in perpendicular position. Sirasana 
consists in standing on one*s head -with only the 
hands on the ground to support the whole body, 
rabed with feet up and die head resting on the 
ground or on a pillow. For those who due 

to obesity, old age or phj'sical defects cannot 
stand straight on their heads, the same pur- 
pose is served by standing on tbcir head, but slight- 
ly inclining totvards a ivall or against be& on irhich 
they can prop up their body. -The main purpose 
of inflow of blood direct from the heart to the brains 
is achieved ivhich is the chief objective of sirasana. 
To begin ^v■ith, one may start >vith a feiv minutes 
whici could be extended to even an hour. I 
hiive not been able to practice sirasana far more 
than tivcnty nunutes at a stretch. But I know 
of persons who could stand on their heads for almost 
two hours at a stretch. But, then, they have to rest 
longer, lying on their beds or -on the ground after 
the practice in order to overcome the feeling of 
giddiness ivhich one feels as he gets up from sirasana. 
But in all these postures, the best results are achieved 
when the mind is disciplined, and it remains absorb- 
ed in meditation on divine and supramundanc 
objects beyond sense-perception. 

The Hin du system of meditation, in art and 
I history, has been the most pobed and tlie deepest. 
One of the aids for thb profoundcst and prolonged 
type of meditation and ecstasy b what the Yoga 
calls pranayama — ^which literally means regulated 
control over the breath. Our minds are tlirowu 
into vibrations through the brcatliing process. 
Our minds assume the form of the objects thought 
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oF. likc-a_\vlut£-l incn towel becomes red by c lipping 
it.iiurciLpainwJilucJji’jiippingJt_ili_bluc_xolour, 
and t ake; a ny^otlicr colour accoi ding to the Ime 
dipjiccLin. 13y thinking and m^ttating on tili ngs 
dmne our mind becom e ctm nc. according to litc 
ijpanishadic jljaum : Hrahmarid ~BFahr^a bhavati 
knowing brahman one l>ccontb^likc Uralf- 
nian”. Now the role of psychic control of breath 
consists precisely in steadying the mind through 
deep breathing and retaining vital breath as long 
as one can* Through a process of s^Ttlematic discip- 
lining it has been found possible to retain tlic breafli 
for hours, da>'s and even montlis, keeping the 
mind in a state of continuous trance and ecstasy 
resulting from undisturbed meditation. The yogic 
hibernation makes it possible to bury a genuine 
adept who can return to life afteruards. It is 
through meditation, Dhyana, that a Hindu monk taps 
at the almost UmUlcss possibilities inlaid in man. 
Miracles arc possible because man docs not live byv/ 
bread alone. The bread of life for the spirit of 
man is idea, ideals, the Logos, the Chit, God, the 
Absolute. And from this supernal sustenance 
and by ta ppin g at die limitlc^ reservoir of the spiri t 
of man flow all die sb^llcd miracles, miracl© of 
Science and miracles of Faith, miracles of pliilo- 
sophy and religion. In 1942, in the first week of 
July, die J'/'ew Tork Herald Tribune published a fac- 
tual account of a Yogi in meditation, buried alive 
under publicly tested conditions, and returning to 
life again after six mondis of hibernation under- 
neath the earth! That is the result of samadhi or 
meditational ecstasy combined rvith perfect prana- 
yamu or regulated control of breath. 

When I was living up in the Himalayas I ^ 
came across at least two Hindu monks who could 
sit in meditation for full four hours. I could nodee 
the radiant face they acquired after they woke up 




Prafyahara is the power to withdraw at will the 
senses from their respective sense-objects, e.g. eyes 
from coloured objects, can from audible olyects, 
etc. The Gita explains this as follows: 


“The man of steady wisdom, having subdued them all 
becomes fixed in Me, the Supreme. His wisdom is well- 
established whose senses are under control- Thinting of 
sense-objects, man becomes attached thereto. From at- 
tachment arises longing and from longing anger is bom. 
From anger arises delusion; from delusion loss of memory 
is caused. From loss of memory, the discriminative fa- 
culty is ruined, and from the ruin of discrimination a man 
perishes. But the sciAsubjugated attains peace and mo- 
ves among objects with the sense under control free from 
any longing or aversion. In peace there is an end of all 
misery and the peaceful mind soon becomes established 
in wisdon.” — Gila, II, 61-65 


By anal>'sing the psychology of yoglc medita- 

is all an uphill task of self-effort with no caressing 
winds of divine grace. Tlic supernatural ele- 
ment is also recognised in Yoga tvhen devotion 
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to God — iswara-prindhandva — ^.clearly set forth- a s 
‘o ne^F _th e_T3aths. The yogic meditation is a dou- 
ble-edged sword Avbicb can cut across both 'wz.ys. 
Yoga cuts the natural with the supernatural sword 
^vhen %ve are carried away to the summits of beati- 
fic vision and undisturb^ bliss by God’s grace 
and, at the same time, it cuts across the superna- 
tural through the sword of the natural when our 
souls are dry and our minds have to traverse 
through the desert sands of aridity, doubts, failures, 
misfortunes and calamities, which are to be borne 
not only tvith a sort of Stoic imperturbability and 
philosophic calm, but also through the flavour 
and sweetness of divine consolations which come 
into the heart of a genuine monk communing with 
God through meditation. 

Tama, as mentioned earlier, consists in taking 
the five-fold vo\vs of satya — ^Truth, asteya — non-steal- 
ing, ahimsa — non-violence, brahmacharya — continence 
and aprigraha — ^non-possession. The fruits that accrue 
to any one who faithfully and stcadfastedly observes 
these five vows are tersely mentioned by Patanjali 
when he said: 

“Non-violence being established, in his presence all forms 
of enmities cease (even before wild ammals, serpents and 
bandits). When truthfulness is fully established, the yogi 
monk gets the power of attaining for himself and others 
the fruits of works without (actually performing) the works. 
By the establishment of non-stealing all wealth comes to 
the monk. When continence is firmly established attain- 
ment of great energy is gained. When non-possession is well- 
established, one gains the memory of past lives.” 

^Toga II, 35-39 

It is by virtue of the practice of ahimsa — ^which 
means non-vioJence in ite ocgalii'e' sense, whereas 
in positive sense it means benevolence, love or cha- 
rity — Aat a Francis of A^isi could tame the wolf 
of Gubbio, that even today some enlightened monks 
wander forth in the densest forests of the Hima- 


10 
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laj-as in the presence of tigers- and cobras without 
being .hurt. Each vow, when observ’cd fully and 
faithfully, yields fruits which arc summarily men- 
tioned in Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras. 

. Jiijama means “internal and external puriScadon, 
contentment, mortificafion, study, and worship 
of God”. — Yoga II. 32. Bodily and spiritual puri- 
fication,- inward contentment and inner poise, morti- 
fication of flesh even to the point of crucifixion of 
the ass, ^er and pig, in ' man, assiduoiis study of 
scriptures and philosophic lore, and resignation to 
the t\’ill of God and communion, with • the Over- 
soul .are in brief tlie ntjamas recommended in Yoga 
for meditation and Self-realisation. As the saintly 
Fr Zacharias, O.C.D., my old professor at Alwaye 
Seminary, saj-s: 

“It is an a.\:om aisoog Uie Yoga phUosopbers that only 

men of pureiteart and dear uoaerstandlog, whose minds 
* are not tainted with tinpuritles, whose intellects are not 
: -vitiated by evil thoughts, can realise spiritual truth; hence 

their earnest endcavour*to provide men with means of per- 
- ’feet purification.”. — Outline of Hinduism, p. 249. 

The tliree last disciplines of Yoga form, as it 
were, the kernel of Hindu s\-stcm of meditation, 
^vhile all the other five ‘limbs’ are the shell to pro- 
tect and perfect the kernel of meditation, contem- 
plation and eatatic bliss resulting from Self-reali- 
sation. 

“Dharana is holding the mind on to some parti- 
cular object.” — Patanjali III. 1. Dharana means 
choosing a particular subject and focussing oiu- 
’mind, attention and spirit on to it, to the exclusion 
of- '■e\'er}'thing ■ else. This can be achieved only 
^sdth constant practice, earnestness and vigilance 
.so that the ^v•eeds may not g^o^v in our minds, but 
'only tlic cultivated flowers and fruits grow in the 
.gulden' of OUT souh 

Dhjana-=ox ■ meditation ' proper — “is the * un- 
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broken flow' of kno^vledgc in and around the ob- 
ject concentrated upon” (HI. 2). To an ordinary 
mind words like man, skies, flow’crs, gods, angels, 
etc. mean notliing more than tlieir dictionary mean- 
ing. But to a man of incditation %aa: ds are w'orl ds. 
In meditauon all tlic deptiis ot these worlds un- 
fold themselves in their true nature and colour, 
as opposed to the sham, skin-deep superficial know- 
ledge of things by the rabble and common man 
in the street. To know what is what with a high 
degree of discrimination, and to gauge everything 
sub specie aeUrnilalis, is easier said than done. Yet, 
through the search-light of meditation wc pene- 
trate behind tlie veil and sec things as they are, and 
not as they seem to us. Tlie difference between the 
%vorld of Reality and the world of appearance 
becomes distinct. 

The final, superconscious and supernatural 
stage of Self-realisation is reached in samadhi which 
is the ecstatic vision of the Absolute, and of the ^ 
sion of the created universe with obit 
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people could have been undertaken only after 
he was strengthened with the vision of God. Of 
Moses it is written: 

■*‘Therc arose not a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face, in all the signs 
and tronders, t/hich the I.ord sent him to do in the Land 
of Egypt to Pharaoh.” — Deut., XXIV, lo 

In saniadfii resulting from dhyana or meditation, 
there is the contemplative aspect and the dynamic 
aspect.’ In there is just 

the vision of Reality, of which but a distant echo, 
shadow or ripple is the universe. But d^nanjic 
s amadki is that of the prophe ts who had led men 
to action, 'to revolution of the spirit in moral and 
ethical life of the people, to the reversal of values 
in social/ economic and political life. In the con- 
templative samadhi or trance there is a kind of habi- 
tual union of tlic soul \vith God through beatifi< 
vision even while on earth; in mvstic tranc e t her e 
is union of the soul \vith God at ^vhenever an 
active man, eng3g5d"in 'God's work on earth, wants 
to uplift himself to God and remain there from time 
to time in order to receive orders from the Most 
High, to reedve strength and inspiration to wage 
the battles of Jifej and lead himself and many others 
to the harbour of peace and bliss, towards Self- 
realisation. Sri Ramakrishna says: 

“There are two other kinds of samadhi. First the slila sa- 
I madh:, rv-hen the aspirant totally loses outer consciousness: 
he remains in that slate for a long t^e, it may be for many 
days. Second, the unmana samadhi: it is to withdraw the 
mind suddenly from all sense-objects and unite it with God.” 

In contemporary Hinduism, perhaps, none has 
realised and expounded contemplative medita- 
tion ’and' better than Ramakrishna Para- 
mahamsa." ’^is’ -'God^iritoxicated man was often 
found in a state of »madhi. His life was itself 
realisation of the 'Absolute. ^ It is out of the fringe 
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of tlie soul of Self-realised Ramakrtshna* that Swa- 
mi Vivekananda (1862—1902) and the members 
of die Ramakrishna Mission Order of . monks he 
founded derive their inspiration and strength. 
Ramakrishna narrates his experience of contem- 
plative bliss in these words: 


“Ah, %vhat a slate of mind I passed throughl My mind 
is'ould lose itself in the Indivisible Absolute. How many 
daj’s I spent that way! I renounced Bhahti and Dfiakta — 
devotion and devotees. 1 became inert. I could not feel 
the form of my otvn head- I was about to die. I thought 
of keeping Ramlal's aunt near me. I ordered the remo- 
val of all pictures and portraits from my room. \Vhen I 
regained outer consciousness, when tlie mind climbed 
down to the ordinary level, I felt as if I tvere being suffo- 
cated like a drowning person. At last I said to m>'5cir, ‘If 
I can’t bear people, how then shall I live?’ Then my mind 
w'as again directed to devotion and devotees. . . 

You see, there is a vast difference between soul and God: 
Through wonhip and austerity, a soul can at the utmost 
attain samadhi; but he cannot come dotvn from that state. 
On the other hand an incarnation of God can come down 
from samadhi. The soul is like an ofheer of the king; he 
can go as far as the outer court of the seven-storey palace; 
but the king’s son has access to all the seven floors. He 
can ako go outside. Everyone sa)^ that he cannot come 
dotvn from the plane of samadhi. In that case, how do you 
account for sages like Sankara and Ramanuja? They 
retained the ‘ego of knowledge. 

A man cannot be egotistic if he has true knowledge. In 
other rvords, in samadhi man becomes one with God and 
gets rid of his egotism. True knowledge is impossible with- 
out samadhi. In samadhi man becomes one with God. 
Then he can have no egotism. Do you know what it is 
like? Just at noon the sun is directly overhead. If you 
look around then, you do not see your shadow. Likewise, 
you will not find the shadosv of ego after attaining Know- 
ledge in samadhi. But if you see a trace of ‘Bconsdous- 
ness’ after attainment oT true knowledge, then know that 
it is either ‘the ego of knowledge’ or the ‘ego of devotion* 
or the ‘servant ego’. It is never the ‘ego of ignorance’.” 

—Cosptl ttj Ramakriskna, pp. 
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In Hinduism, the paths of mcditadon and Self- 
realisation are many and varied, hinging on the 
•dictum: "As many men, so many pat&.” 

The technique of meditation as pYpnnnfipd in 
Yoga jg the climax ot • Indian This 

Hindu technique is known as DJ^ana Toga or the 
Yoga of Meditation. It is through this type of 
meditation that one attains samaihl or absorption 
into the life-love-bliss of the Infinite. With that 
a man becomes free, emancipated, xpukia. This 
spiritual emancipation is imperfect as long as %\’e 
are in the body. This emancipation attainable 
on this earth is knowT) as Jivanmukti, which has 
close resemblance to what St Thomas Aquinas 
calls "imperfect beatitude” After our physical 
death, ^vith no trammcb and association tnth gros- 
ser body, the spirit attains its perfect freedom, 
^is is kno\\’n in India as tldehamukd — emancipa- 
don after death. In Thomisdc philosophy it is 
kno^vn as "perfect beatitude”. 

An ideal Hindu monk, living in isolation, or 
state of kaivalja, frera mundane life, lives, hoivever, 
in constant communion Avitii his better Self. Medi- 
tation is both the doorway to enter the sancta sanc- 
torum of divinity that is inherent, immanent and 
potential in us, and it is at once the quiescent beati- 
fic bliss in the Infinite. Something akin to this 
Hindu technique of meditation is expressed by 
Schelling when he said: 

“In all of us there dwells a secret, niar\*ellous power of tree- 
ing ourselves from the changes of time, of ^vithdra^ving 
our secret selves a^vay from catcmal things, and so of dis- 
covering ourselves the Eternal in us in the form of unchan- 
geabllity. ..This intellectual presentadon occurs when ssc 
cease to be our ossm object, when, withdrawing into our- 
' selves, the perceiving image merges in the Self perceived.” 

— Pkilosopkical Lect'jres, p. 45 
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Even the summits of German idealistic philo- 
sophy of Self-realisation arc just the European 
Alps compared to die Asian Himalayas of non- 
dualistic monism as realised by both the Vedan- 
tbis and the Yogins through a process of systematic 
meditation. Sadhu Snnthinath) a Hindu monk 
of great repute in modern India, has thus descri- 
bed his experience of meditation along the Hindu 
roads. He sa>'s : 

"I began my spiritual career at the very dawn of my youth. 

I practised Bhakti Sadhana (the practice of devotion, re- . 
vcrencc and love of God with a sincere faith in His omni- 
potence, omniscience and mercy) forten ye4rs;somc forms of 
Yoga-Sadhana (the practices of prana^ama or breath control) 
for three years, and meditation according to the non-dualis- 
tic Vedantic method for about twelve years. As a result 
of the continuous practice of meditation, I was able to at- 
tain the state of trance, In which I could, according to my' 
judgment realise or intuit the object of my contemplation. 
In consequence of the prolonged concentration of attention 
and cnet^V, I used to attain to a still deeper state’ of tran- 
ce, in nvhich, as I could remember or infer after my wag- 
ing, I became totally unaware of myself, the act of me- 
ditation and the said object. After a long experience of these 
two types of the tamadki state, a strong impression got hold 
of my mind that I had found the ultimate Reality. Du- 
ring the major part of this long period of the incessant pra- 
ctice of meditation, I passed days and nights almost with- 
out a break in a sitting posture in a secluded spot, seldom 
lay on a bed or took rest, had what might be called an apo- 
logy for sleep only for an hour or tsvo in the same sitting 
posture, took no physical exercise, had no conversation "dth 
anybody and paid liule attention to the bodily health. The 
brain was in a strained condition on account of the inces- 
sant struggling effort at concentration. For this indifference 
to the physical necessities and excessive strain on the 
brain, I was attacked by a severe pain in the head. In 
order to divert my attention and thereby to be relievedof 
pain I gave some attention to the study of philosophy. 
Thoughts like these I could not recoacHe wth tht notion 
about my immediate experience of the true Reality, and 
they forced me to change my conviction about Truth-re- 
alisation. I found that what I took for objective Reality 
was not really connected widi any independent entity, but 
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with an idea wliich was subjective, internal, penonal. 
What wa* seen or intuited in the state of deep meditation 
was dependent on thought and experience; it uaa made 
of forms of thought and regulated according to nature of 
thought. TIius 1 reached the conclusion that what passes 
for Truth-realisation is not really so, but it is the visuali- 
sation of our concept and purely individualistic." . 

^ Now this account is demonstrative of the hard- 
ships the Hindu monks undergo in quest of truth 
through the traditional path of meditation, disd- 
pltnc and renunciation. It also tells us of ^e -ab- 
solute freedom for the monks — who, by their very 
profession, transcend tlic limitations of caste rules 
and social conventions and orthodox religions — to 
arrive at their owm conclusions based on Uicir o^vn 
individual experiences. Some monks become 
atheistic, others agnostics, a third group’ annihi- 
lists and anarchists, while otlieis remain theists, 
monists or monotlieists. And the slteltering \vings 
of Hinduism accommodate Uicm all, as a mother 
hen her chickens, no matter of what colour or size * 
they may be. ^Vhilc Sadhu Santliinath, as the re- 
sult of his meditations became a subjectivist, the 
mystical experiences of Indian monks like Vive- 
kananda, Swami Ramathirtha, Swanu Dayananda 
Sa^as^vat^ and others led them to the orthodox 
position in Vedanta metaphydes and Yoga medi- 
tation. A Raraakrishna, a Mahatma Gandhi 
or a Rabindranath Tagore reached at the objec- 
tive Reality subjectively realised as Self-realised 
bliss. Santhinath could not see the link and iden- 
tity between the subjective and objective reaUsed 
in samadhi. Talvamasi - — "Thou art That” is the 
last word in Vedantic realisation of human self 
in the cosmic Self- If there is just one aphorism 
on which the entire Indian ontology and reli- 

f ious realisation rests, it is this “Thou art That”. 

n monistic philosophy tiie meaning of these svords 
is to be taken literaUy, as God is the one single Rea- 
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lity without a second, and Thou art That. But in 
iheislic interpretation there is a dualism 'beUveeri 
“I” and “Thou”, and this position is nearer Cliri''- 
tian orthodox position. 

I have m>-self dabbled into various systems of 
Hindu technique of meditation as an aid to Self- 
realisation. ^NHien I was in Bengal, besides the 
Vedanta and Yoga systems, I got interested in Sakti 
Sadhana (the cult of Power of God, creative power 
in manifold forms) Tanira and the Shaiva Sidhanta, 
both as philosophy and as religion. After some 
• twenty years of experience in this field, I have now 
come to the conclusion that the Vedanta pliilo- 
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t ation , ^ecially tliat onc-pointcd and single-min - 
g^d devoti on, dv acOTces. tnrough ia iliircs.a^ suc- 
cesses, disappointments an d inspirations, can lead 
us on to the ^nctuary of~God-blis s. 

God realised tJirougli the Hindu fedmique of 
meditation is the yniversa! I, the “I AM 'W'HO 
AM”. This God transcaids personality, and the 
impersonal Subtle Essence of all Creation is per- 
ceived wnth absolute certainty, mptc— certain than 
our ordinary “I am”, or the Cartesian^ **! think, 
and hence I am”. This’ mcditational realisation 
can take us to the point of identification of our 
true Self Awth the Absolute, ^\•Ilich, in religious 
language Jesus expressed when he said: ‘ T and 
my Father are on e.” Ontolorically, the Upanishads 
State nils realisation in ilic Mahacakya — Great 
Dictum: TATVAMASI — THQ JJ ART T| IAT. 

Through meditation alone comes self-knowledge. 
Tlirougli self-knowledge alone there is self-purifica- 
tion, through self-purification alone there is Self- 
realisation, which consists in the identification of 
our self with the Universal’ Self, beyond our indi- 
vidual body', mind, intellect and ego which all 
belong to the perishable part of our existence, all 
bubbles on the evanescent transient flux that is 
the universe and parts thereof. Though medita- 
tion we discriminate between the body and soul, 
temporal and eternal, purify our hearts liom pas- 
sions and wliitc heat of indhudual cravings, and 
thus we reach the bosom of God whose langdom* 
is wthin human consciousness, in the inner santcu- 
ary of soul. 



CHAPTER IX 


MEDITATION— CHRISTIAN TECHNIQ,UE 


Meditation purifies (the source, that is,) the mind from 
\vhich it springs. Then it governs the affections, di- 
rects tlie acts, corrects the excesses, regulates the con- 
duct, brings purity and order into the life of him svho 
practises it; finally, it confers knowledge of .human 
and divine things.*’ 

—5'/ Bernard (De Conslderaliont, Bk. r, Chap. VII) 

“Jesus retired into the desert and prayed.. -He passed 
the whole night in the prayer of God.” 

— Zaitf V, & VI, 12 

“Then shall thy light break forth as the morning and 
thy health shall speedily arise and thy justice shall go 
before thy face and the glory of the Lord shall gather 
thee up. Thou shalt call and the Lord shall hear; 
thou shall cr y and He shall say: *Here I am*. And the 
Lord will give thee rest continual ly and \vin fill thy 
soul with brightness deliver thy bones, and thou 
shalt be like a wat^r.»d ^rdep, atyd like a fo untain of 
water and svhose svaters do^notfajr ” 

' '^Isias LVIII, 8, 9, xi 

In Christian spirituality there is not a single prz 
ctice which is of greater importance for obtainin 
the knowledge and love of God than meditatior 
Mental prayer, interior life, self-recollection, ir 
^va^dliness, self-possession, contemplation, beat: 
fic vision, etc. are but different names, degrees o 
aspects of meditation. 

For monks, nuns and priests, for die trainees i: 
the seminaries and study houses, daily meditatioj 
for at Wst an hour is compulsor y. The Rules ant 
GonstituHons of each monastic order for both monk 
and nuns emphasise the practice of meditation a 
the most important of all exercises for reaching thi 
155 
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summits of Christian perfection. As St Pope Pius 
X'has rightly said: "No priest can omit daily medi- 
tation witliout being guilty of serious ncgUgcnce 
and to tile detriment of his soul” (Exliortation 
to the Clergy, VI. 2). 

First, let it be obscrv«i tliat in Christianity me- 
ditation means any concentrated tJiought on God 
or things divine, any thought or imagination that 
enables us to lift up our hearts to God, any form of 
contemplation from the lowest grade of anthropomor- 
phism to tile highest super-rational, supernatural, 
ecstatic contemplation of die Dixine Essence. St 
Thomas Aquinas distinguishes six t>pes of medita- 
tional contemplation, while explaining the six de- 
grees of contemplation described by Richard de 
Sancto Victore. Aquinas sa>-s: 

“The SIX degrees through which man ascends to the con- 
templation of God from creatures are as Tollows. In the 
first stage there is mere perception of the sensible world; 
in the second stage there Is a proCTcssivc step from sensi- 
blc things to the contemplation of the^ intelligible world; 
in the third, there is a sort of evaluation of the sensible 
world in the light of the intelligible world; in the fourth 
stage, there is only meditation on the objects of the intelli- 
gible ^vorld, as known and reached from the sense-bound 
world. In the fifth stage of meditation there is abidance 
of the mind in spiritual things svhich are never fcnosvn 
through senses, but could only be grasped with the intellect. 

In the sixth stage of meditation we dsvell on spiritual sub- 
jects, on the contemplation of the Divine, svhi^ cannot be 
known or understow by reason. This last stage is the 
sublime peak of contemplation of the Divine, in ^vhich 
contemplation reaches its utmtBt perfection.” 

— (-Il-IIac. 130 ad 3 . Author’s Free Translation) 

In Christianity, specially in monasteries and 
religious societies, meditation covers a xvide range 
of mental prayer, strict introspective meditation, 
and higher types of - contemplation. Prayer of the 
spirit is often identified widi meditation. Merftal 
prayer, as different from vocal prayer, is often con- 
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sidcrcd to be meditation. The first stage of medi- 
tation, viz., just the bare knowledge of tilings of Uic 
scnsc«\\*orId, can liardly be called meditation in any 
sense. It is just sense-perception and notliing 
more. But to make use of a sensible image, stat ues. 
a religious painting as aids to meditation is ve ry 
commonly accept ed as part o utlie C hTistian_tech- 
mou e of mcdltati^ WliaT is generally called “the 
composition of place ”» as a prelude to introspective 
meditation, such as imagining any impressive sce- 
nery like a mountain, river, full moon, stat-lit hea- 
vens, flowers, children, imagining Christ amidst the 
Jew’S teaching them and healing them, the statue 
of Moses or Christ by Michael Angelo, etc. are aids 
to meditation, but not meditation itself, strictly 
speaking. In some Christi.an countries tlierc is 
lack of an cnligUtcncd religion due to widespread 
ignorance and supersdiion among the masses, as in 
the rural districts of Portugal, Italy, Ireland and in 
the mission lands. The people seem to be satisfied 
with popular devotions to saints, patrons, statues 
and images, hardly ever rising above tlie first two 
degrees of religious meditation about whicli St Tho- 
mas speaks in the above-quoted passage. 

Tlic Catholics number, according to the cen- 
sus of 1953, 473 million whicli will be about 18% 
of the w’orld’s total population. Protestants are 
214. 5 ‘million, about 8% of world population. Or- 
thodox Chistians of Greek and Slavonic Churches 
arc about 134 million, i.c. about 5%. The remain- 
ing 1,821 million, i.c. about 69% of world popula- 
tion belong to the non-Christian ^vo^ld. Excluding 
Islam and Judaism, roughly about 50% of the ^vorld 
forms the Hindu-Buddhist world of the Asian con- 
tinent. It is t(|^is Hindu-Buddhist world that we ^ 
look to find gnosticism and meditative contempla- 
tion as the centre and essence of religion. Next, 
from point of contemplative prayer and medi- 
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tation, comes Christianity, of which the most histo- 
rical and all-comprclicnsivc form is Roman 
Catholicism. In Catholic monasteries meditation 
is one of the main channels for the knowledge of 
God, self-purification and for climbing up the 
Mount of Sion. Outside monasteries, tlie GithoHc 
Church organises monthly and yearly retreats and 
meditations for the benefit of the lay people. Tlicn 
there is the preaching of missions, usually conduct- 
ed by monks and priests, which serves as a kind of 
annual spring cleaning of souls, a kind of monsoon 
season for thoughtful Christians to receive torrential 
rains of grace and light from God. 

In ^ic Anglican monasteries and nunneries, 
is one of the main fcatvffes of their 
daily roudne life. In India, some Anglican nuns . 
and monks, redre to mountain tops and silent hill 
stations, for their annual retreats and meditadon. 
The Quakers, “the Friends”, as they are better 
knotvn in England, although they belong to the c.^- 
treme left in Protestantism, have their silent prayers 
and meditadon done in community. I have 
joined their silent prayer meedngs in Dryton House, 
London, the headquarters of the Society, in Cal- 
cutta and elsewhere, and I have derived much fhdt 
from that silent communion of souls 'vith God and 
wth the fellow-seekers. 

In all religious institutions, monasteries, nun- 
neries, seminaries, confi^ternides and convents, 
daily meditation is a community act at which all 
must be present. Usually, the prior, the superior 
or a preacher gives out the points to be meditated 
upon. Usually fOr one hour meditation,' the gi- 
ving out of points, in the form of a short talk with 
preludes, ' specific points for meditation -in detail 
and the practical resolutions to be drawn from such 
meditation, lasts about twenty to thirty minutes. ' 
TTie remaining forty or thirty minutes are to be 
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spent in silent pondering over die points given, or 
rend out, to tlie community. Is is licrc tlic indivi- 
diuil exertion comes in, and this is the most salutary 
and practical aspect of meditation. 

The subjects of meditation may be anything direc- 
tly helpful for tlie knowledge and love of God and our 
oivn personal sanctification. Meditation on tlie 
four last ends of man, idz., death, judgement, heaven 
and hell; on the purpose of human existence, 
viz. to know and love God and realise Him in this 
and reach Him in the next life; meditations on va- 
rious virtues and sins with their causes and effects 
on the life of man, various episodes connected with 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, central tea- 
chings of the Church and missionary ideals of win- 
ning more souls to God and His Kingdom, etc., 
etc. are among the most common subjects for 
meditation in Christian monasteries, seminaries and 
convents. 

Of the various systematic types of meditation, 
the ^veil-known and a very popular form in all Ca- 
tholic monasteries and institutions is the Ignatian 
method of meditation, based on the ^'Spiritual Ex- 
ercises*' ivrilten by St Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556 
A.D.). The Ignatian system of meditation was ' 
propagated by the Jesuit't through closed re- 
treats for the clergy, monks and nuns, friars and 
sisters and the lay people in every walk of life. 
^\^le^eve^ the Jesuits ivent, they took 'with them 
Spiritual Exercises of their Father and Founder. 
The Jesuits made meditation and spiritual retreat 
as one of the main aims and objectives of their 
Society. As the Dominicans adhere to the Sum- 
ma Theologiae of Sc Tliomas Aquinas, as the 
Redemptorists to the waitings of St Alphonsus of 
Liguori, so the J^uits take their stand on the Spi- 
ritual Exercises of St Ignatius which, as a system 
of meditation, is perhaps one of the most thorough 
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and sj'stcmatic form of mcditational practjcc wdi- 
in tlic Catholic Church. 

TIic laity may traverse tlic entire panorama of 
thcSpmlual of Ignatius in three da)'s of silent 

retreat ^vith twelve meditations; the clergy and die 
monks and nuns may traverse the same course in 
their annua! retreat for about one full week. But 
the Jesuits themselves undergo the full course of 
meditations in one month of silent retreat, which ’ 
a good Jesuit undergoes twice in his life. Tlie well- 
kno^vn Ignadan meditadons begin \vith these woids: 

"Man was created to praise, revere and serve Cod our l-ord, 
and there by to save liis soul. And the other things on the 
face of the earth were created for man’s sake, and to help 
him in tlic following out of tlie end for which he was crea- 
ted. lienee it follows that man should make use of crea- 
tures, ai far as they help him towards thb end, and should 
. withdraw from them so far as they are a hindrance to hiia 
in regard to that end. ^VTiercforc it b necessary tomake 
ounelves detached in regard to all created thinp— in wl 
that b left to the liberty of our free will, and b not forbid* 7 
den it — so Uiat we, on our part, should not wbh for health 
rather tlian sickness, for riches rather than poverty, for 
honour rather than ignominy, for a Jong life rather than a 
short life, etc., in all matters; solely desiring and dioosiog 
those things which may better lead us to Uie end for ^vhich 
we were created.” 

Tliesc opening ^vo^ds of tlie Spiritual Exercises^ of 
St Ignatius is kno^vn as the Foundation of all spiri- 
tual life. The fullest meaning and implications 
of this Foundation is explained by experienced spi- 
ritual guides in some twenty or more meditations. 

No doubt, the I^atian method of meditation, ex- 
amination of conscience, spiritual reading and otlier 
spiritual exercises, usually practiced during closed 
silent retreats, have helped 'many to find their .^vay 
back to holiness and integration from a life of va- 
nity, futility and fi-ustration. Behind the book one 
can sense the personality of a steel-wille d Sp^ish 
soldier, converted from the vanities of the Spanish 
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Court, becoming one of tlic stalu’art soldiers of 
Christ and Hi*; Church, a great saint and a hero at 
a time when Christianity was rent into two warring 
camps of Catholicism and Protestantism. It is the 
Spiritual Exercises that makes a Jesuit wliat he is, an / 
unquestioning loyal soldier of Christ and the Ca- 
tliolic Church. 


But in the more ancient religious orders and 
monasteries, the s)^tcm of meditation is more fluid, 
creative and receptive to any new light that may 
come from any side. Tlicrc is something called the 
Benedictine technique, the Dominican technique, 
tlic Franciscan technique, etc., of meditation, ac- 
cording to the distincuve futures of these various 
monastic orders. Now the Jesuit method is not 
quite palatable to us the Dominicans, became our 
traditions are fluid, creative and receptive, not as rigid 
and, soldierly like die Jesuits. And yet, the essentials 
of meditation, viz. rational inquiry into God, soul 
and spiritual life and the supernatural life of divine 
grace and beatific vision are all the same cver>nvhere 
in. the Church. As Augustine had said: “There 
should be unity in essentials, freedom in non-essen- 
tials, but in everything there should be charity”. 

In convents for nuns, there is more scope for 
devotional practices, since womenfolk generally, 
and the rcli^ous womenfolk in particular, are bet- 
ter modvat^ by emotions and instincts than by 
logic, disciusive thought or rational investigation. 
Man is bv nature thought, brains and reaso n; while 
woman, by her very biological and jKychic make- 
up, i s more emotion, heart and sentiment . That 
is the reason why such popular devotions like “the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart”, *‘to the Sacred Wo- 
unds of Jesus”, “Our Lady of Fatima”, “Our Lady 
of Seven Dolours”, “Our Lady of the Mount”, and 
a hundred other devotions to "Our Lady” of so 
and so, etc. form better subjects of meditation 
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' for them than any smous inquiry into* the Nature 
of God, mind of man, his Spirit, and die higher 
,forms of philosophic and dieological meditations. 
Only a few giants among Christian nuns, saints 
like Cad i mne of Sien a. Theresa of Avil a and their 
•likes reached the heiglits"' of philosopliic, ps)cho- 
logical and mystical contemplation. AVoraan 
represents Mother Earth; and only heroic souls 
like Catherine of Siena, Joan of Arc, Francis Ca- 
brini and dicir likes transcended the limitations 
of their sex, and became pure souls in direct com- 
munion wth God, and not resting in the arms of 
of Intermediaries and salvation agencies. 

The. general posture adopted for meditadon in 
Christian religious orders is kneeling on a wooden 
plank ivith hands resting on a raised b^ch or kneeler 
or support of the. choir. Only pliysically weak or 
sick or aged persons arc allowed to sit during medi- 
tadon. In the beginning, to kneel do^vm for half 
an hour or one full hour for meditation is some- 
what trying; but soon an enthusiasde and gencr- 
.bus soul gets used to it; he forms a habit of it, and 
even an hour or more of meditadon in kneeling 
posture -is not -even noticed by him. Hardly a fter 
t\W5 ^years- of^my_jaionnstic_lifc_in_theJDQniinican. 

, Order a 'hard '.thick ^kin. tissue grew-.on_ both my 
,knces''as 'a result of kneeling for about four to five 
'h 0 ursljr_^ay, on ejhour me ditation, Imlf an hour 
rosary,' half_an_hqur wmmina^on of conscience, 
half an hour.’scriptural.readings, a nd abo ut two 
hours or more' o^private devotions practiced "in 
Im^ling posture in m y~mQnastic cg ll. For; in the 
religious orders, besides the community life, each 
individual is left free to make the best use of die time 
iri . either study, or pi^ycr, or work, meditation or 
any odier praedee whicli one thinks fit for his men- 
tal ’and spiritual unfoldment. 

The Dominican Order has the most liberal. 
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TO\ss Tny daily nncQitation , my svuuies, my read ing 
a ndTvrmng / Nav. ileel gJady^ neadacne and a 
general malaise when I neglect my daily silent medi- 
tation, my spiritual reading, my studies, however 
pressing may be the other duties connected 'with 
my missionary and propagandistic apostolate and 
my humanitarian and humanistic interests today. 
Ho^v powerful are the habits we form in our plastic 
teens and early twenties, and how lasting arc their 
urges and effects in our lives! Even good habits, 
once formed out of sheer enthusiasm and a kind of 
indefinite idealism, become all tlie more strengthen- 
ed in later life when, after gaining that bytiagical 
and spiritual Tcatuyl tyj the experiences of life throw 
much more light on our immature life. What 
were once formed as unconscious acts and habits \ 
income now bright-lit, fully conscious, leading us I \ 
to tlje shores of the super-conscious, the superna- ’ 
tural shores of God. 


Another source of mentation in Christian mona- 
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tcries IS found in the community practice of choral 
singing and choral recitation of die Divine Office. 
AlAough, for eight years, I gave up the practice of 
the daily recitation of the whole office of the day, 
at an immature stage of my uandcrings, now I 
am fully convinced that the daily recitation of tlie 
Breviary, canonically termed “the Divine Office” 
is one of the best' ferns of Christian meditation, 
when the one who recites the Bre\'iary applies his 
mind and heart to what he recites or sings. For 
those who are fit for abstract meditation on divine 
truths and subtler metaphysical and m>'stical as- 
pects of di\ane and spiritual life, the Breviary, or 
good spiritual readings from Plato, Avicenna, Al 
Gazali, Catherine of Siena, Mcister Eckhart, St 
Augustine, Origen and other great luminaries of 
the East and the West can supply food for medi- 
tation. For monks and nuns %vith originality, crea- 
‘tivity and .daring, meditation means abstraction 
fi-om the entile sense-bound world and plunging 
into the shoreless sea of the world of the Spirit, stop- 
ping at nothing short of Godhead Supreme, and 
understanding man, soul and world as illumined 
by. Grod-light from up above. The highest, or 
sixth stage of meditative contemplation about which 
Aquinas speaks, is the ecstatic \ision of God which 
is gained only through supernatural powers of divine 
grace grant^ to some rare privileged souls, even 
while treading their journey on earth, eminent 
m^-stics like St Paul, Francis of Assisi, Albert the 
Great, St Bonaventure and their likes. When 
Aquinas received that supernal light of seeing God 
face to face, as it were, he told h is friend Reginald 
tliat all his Siarima Tkeologiae and all his other writ- . 
ings paled into insignificance like mere heaps of 
straw, compared to the vision he had, a vision which , 
could be individually experienced, but never adc- ' 
quately expressed by pen or tongue. 
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Often in our lives, even tlic beauties of Nature, 
a glorious sunset, the green meado\vs and Ia^vns, 
the cliirping birds and Innocent children and even 
the most ordinary street scenes induce in us tliat 
silent sleep to the sense-bound world and awaken- 
ing to the realities of the Spjrit-\vorld, to God’s 
Kingdom. Sometimes the rainbow, at other times 
tlie monsoon do;\’npour, now a funeral march, at 
oUier times the pathos and pangs of human love 
and friendship, etc., etc. become for us books of 
meditation, gi\'ing us glimpses into the Real, to 
God and divine truths. Among all the Nature-poets, 
.perhaps ^Vordsworth expresses this i>'pe of medi- 
tation and ecstasy most vividly when he sang: 

"Another gift 

Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 

In which the burden of the mystery. 

In which the heavy and weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible svorld 

Is lightened: that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the afTections gently lead us on, 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame. 

And even the motions of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul; 

While within an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep posver of joy. 

We sec into the life of things.” — Lines on Tintem Abb^ 

This seeing “into the life of things” is the main 
objective of meditation which is at once an investi- 
gation into the heart of things and the beatific re- 
pose in trutlts or Truth seen or glimpsed at. The 
secret of interior life in monasteries is meditation 
or mental prayer. The key that opens the sancia sanc- 
torum of God and soul is meditation. The very 
goal of human pilgrimage is to reach the summits 
of meditation of the Divine Essence, variously call- 
ed as beatific vision, the blissful contemplation 
of God, ecstatic love of God, etc. 

The worldlings hinge on carpe diem — eat, drink, 
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malce- merry, for tomorrow ^ve die — philosophy 
of life. They sing with Omar Khaj'j'am: 

"Here wth a Loaf of Bread beneath the Bough, 

A Flask of ^Vine, a Book of Verse — and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness, 

And \ViIdemcs5 is Paradise now, . . 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 

Before we too into tlic Dust descend; 

Dust unto dust, and under Dust to lie. 

Sans Wine, Sans song, Sans Singer, and Sans End!” 

To mj’stics, contemplativcs and die meditative 
and^ Self-reflecting introverts, the flask of wine and 
the singer is nqt ^s'hat turns to dust, but what lies 
beyond dust and dusk of Kle The song of a sany^ 
ann, or a monk, is much more romantic without any 
poignancy, as a monk’s wine and love and lover 
spring from the Immortal, from ReaHty. 

Personally, I believe, Omar Khayyam in bh 
Bubaijat, used the sjTnbols of sex and wine to desi- 
gnate the Divine, as was wont among the Sufi mys- 
tics like Jalladudin Rumi, Hafiz, Kfanzur, Rabia 
of Hazra and their likes. The symbolism of hu- 
man love is adopted also by Christian m>'stics to 
describe the ineffable love of God. ITte Song of 
Songs in the Old Testament is the classical example 
of using human love based on sc.x and wne to por- 
tray the union of God to a soul enamoured of 
Supreme Beauty of the Absolute. St John of the 
Cross, Catherine of Siena, Theresa of Avila and a 
number of Christian mystics nurtured ^vithin the 
seclusion of a cloister, have sung similar songs and 
ecstatic IjtIcs of Love Divine clothed in human 
phraseolo^. 

- In monasteries there is a gradual asem t in the 
practice of meditation. For novice~an3'be^nners 
there is the meditation based nn tmagesj redtodon 
of rosaries and vocal and good reading. 

But as they gro^v in spiritual maturity, the techni- 
que -of meditation bwomes more and more abs- 
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tract, farther and farther removed irom sense-images 
and even rational inqu\r>'. It becomes more and 
more intuitive of the divine truths, more and more 
contemplative, seeing even the fleeting flux of things 
and events sub specie aetemitatis. Then -words become 
ts’orlds; then God is no more a distant entity to be 
discussed or speculated about; but the Life of ou r 
livg, the Soul of our sou ls. God who is so mtuna te 
a nd vital to us, ne arCT than our hands and fppi t, 
cl^CT tiian our brrath in^ and^eart-b^ts. 

Higher forms of mcditadon, and tlie supreme 
ecstasy and joy derived therefrom, are all practi- 
ced by monks in silence and solitude of their cells 
or hermitages, not alwa)"® in the common prac- 
tices in choir or lecture hall. These higher forms 
of meditative bliss and contemplative ecstasy are 
experienced not only while kneeling down, but 
more often while ^va^king, sitting, witing, even 
while dining. In other words, there is hardly any 
more exclusive posture or channel through which 
one hears the music of Ac Divine. The medita- 
tives and contemplatives arc constantly transport- 
ed to Ae regions of celestial bliss and ever-growing, 
ever-deepening and ever-%videning vision of Ae 
Divine. Now, the gravitational orbit of Ae soul 
to God is reached, and tlie meditative soul wll be 
Ae partaker of Gkid’s own Nature and His Bliss 
Arough His grace. 

The higher form of meAtation. centering ar- 
ound God and God alone, the Absolute, Ae One 
without a second, is strictly speaking contempla- 
tion. The ascending ladder of our mind to 
reacli Ae Creator from the Creation is men- 
tation; but once the pinnacle of the meditative 
Everest is reached, da\vns Acre contemplation, 
ivhich primarily consists in intuiting Ae Divine 
Essence, and seeing tlie whole non-God world in 
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the Light of God. The ascending process of medi- 
tation is implied in the words of St Paul: 

“For that which is known of God is manifest in them. For 
God has manifested it unto them. For the invisible thbgs 
of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made; Hb eter- 
nal power and His divinity so that they are inexcusable." 

. — Rom. I. 19, 20 

"I was meditating on svorks, O Lord, and I will me- 
ditate on all the admirable things of Your h^ds. I stre- 
tched forth my hands'to Thee; my soul languishes >nthout 
Thee as earth sWthout water.” — Psalms. I, 42. 5 & 6 

On the descending scale of contemplative medi- 
tation one sees the world belotv illumined by the 
light of God. Dionysius the Aeroparite, Plotinus, 
Augustine and others are examples of this contem- 
plative meditation, descending as it tt'ere to the 
created Aings. .Of all the scriptural books, the 
deuterocanonical book of \Visdom is full of ideas 
emanating from the summits of contemplative medi- 
tation. It says: 

“She {Divine ^visdom realised in contemplative • medita- 
tion) reachclh therefore from end to end mightily and or- 
dereth all things sweetly. Her have I Im’cd, and have’ sought 
her out from my youth, and have desired to take her for 
sjjouse, and I l«came a lover of her beauty. She glori- 
fieth her nobility by being conversant tvith God; yea, the 
‘Lord of all things hath loved her. For it is she that Icach- 
eth the knowledge of God and'is the chooser of His ^vorks.” 

— li^dom, VIII, 1-4 

“O how good and sw'cel is thy spirit, O Lord, in all things! 
And therefore Thou diastisat them that err by little and 
little: and admonisheth them, and speaketh to them con- 
cerning the things wherein th^ offend: that leaving their 
■ wickedness, they may believe in Thee, O Lord. ..Aii men 
arc vain in whom there is not the knowledge of God: 
and who, by these good things that are seen could not un- 
derstand Him who is. Neither by attending to the works 
have acknosvledgrf who was the workman. ..^Vith whose 
brauty, if they bwng delighted took them to be gods; let 
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them know how much the Lord of them is more beautiful 
than they. For the first author of beauty made all these 
things...” —Jl'isdom, XII, i, a & XIII, I| 3 

These and simihr superfine lyrics of theistic 
saints spring from the dcpUis of meditation whicli 
flourL'?hcs as naturally in monastciies as roses and 
lilies in a cultivated garden. Theism, being more 
in tune wth the I-v^nd-Thou relationship of man, 
the - dualistic nature of the universe has, perhaps, 
greater charm and attraction to a religious mind 
than monistic idealism of the Advaita Vedaniic type. 
The Hindu Yoga has been made palatable to the 
religious-minded souls by its theistic dosages, dilu- 
ting die traditional monistic rigidity of the ancient 
Indo-Ar^an unitary traditions and scriptures with 
a penonal God of fii mfari an theology. 

In the Cliristian ideal of contemplative medi- 
tation there is a stage in which the religious soul 
dwells almost liabitually in a meditative mood and 
in. a state of contemplative rapture. Aquinas attri- 
butes this continuous and habitual state of medi- 
tation, however imperfect it may be in our earthly 
pilgrimage >vith the load of body around our souls, 
to the fact that contemplation “pertains to the incor- 
rupdble side -of our souk”. (H-IIae. CLXXX. 8) 

It is, however, to be admitted that higher phases 
of meditation, terminating in contemplative bliss 
of the Eternal, are reach^ by s o very f<^v even in 
monastic and religious institutions, pard^ bemu se 
ot me lack 01 spiritual~gmd^ who have had vita ! 
and personal experiences in the fie ld, and TXirdy b e- 
cause ot tne clogging or~mind a~nd heart through 
ch^per "types of devotions and popular practices 

which, while helping to keep the popular faith alive 

and active, clip the win^ of the soul to soar 
^ lugher and higher into the iTeart of Reality, into 
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It is my conviction that most organised forms 
of monasticism in the West fill short in developing 
.freer and unfettered techniques of meditation and 
contemplation ^vhich the Hindu-Buddhist world 
has developed even long before the advent of Chri- 
stianity. Barring the Christian mystics .and con - 
tcraplatiye, the tjpes of meditation and contera- 
^ation in Christian monasteries does not go beyond 
the third or fourth stage which Aquinas describes. 
I believe there is mu<^ both the Hindu-Buddhbt 
East and Christian West could profitably learn 
from each other, if there is a better understanding 
beUvecn them and a sort of exchange of monastic 
experiences in these t'vo religious hemispheres of 
the world. 



CHAPTER X 


MEDITATION— BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY 


“\Vhen this knowledge, this insight had arisen with- 
in me, my heart u’as set free from intcyrication of be- 
comings, set free from the intoxication of ignorance. 
In me, thus emancipated, there arose the certainty of 
that emancipation. And I came to know: ‘Rebirth 
is at end. The higher Ulc has been fulfilled. What 
had to be done has been accomplished. After this 
present life, there will be no beyond’. This last in- 
sight did I attain to in the last watch of the night. Ig- 
norance ^vas beaten down, insight arose, darkness was 
destroyed, the light came, inasmuch as I was there stre- 
nuous, aglow, master of my self.” 

— Buddha— Maha Saeeaka Suita 

"Earnestness is the path to immortab'ty, thoughtless- 
ness is the path to death. Those ^vho are in earnest 
do not die, those who ate thoughtless ate as if dead 
already.” —Dhammapada II, t 

"Enlightenment is the highest quality of the mind. As 
it is free from all limiting attributes of subjectivity, it is 
like unto space, penetrating everywhere, as the unity 
of all. That is to say, it is the universal Dharmakaya 
of all Taiagalhas. The multitude of people are said to be 
lacking in enlightenment, because ignorance pre\’aU$ 
there from all eternity, because there is a constant su- 
ccession of confused subjective states from which they 
have never been emancipated.” 

— Asuagkosa — Awakening of Fatih 

It tvas in the year 1943, when I was in London, 
I was given a copy of Dhammapada by a Burmese 
Buddhist monk men Ii\ing in London, Bhikhu U. 
Tittila. That tvas the first time I read the Dham- 
mapada, given by a representative mouthpiece of 
Theravada Buddhism. The Bhiku told me that 
the' Dhammapada is the New Testament of the 
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Buddhists,^ the most studied and helpful manual 
for monks in all Budhist monasteries, the quintes- 
sence of Buddha’s teachings, and the best manual 
of meditation on the Buddhist fundamentab. It 
was Dhammapada, its psychological depths, that 
attracted me to study other sources of Buddhist 
religion and philosophy. 

Buddhism is essentially a religion of meditation, 
dhyana. The images and statues of Buddha, an 
over^vhelming majority of them, as preserved to 
us in Buddhist art and culture, are all in meditating 
posture. Buddha became Buddha in the last vigil 
of meditations under the pipal tree in Gaya. Just 
at the spot where the same traditional ^-trce is 
still alive, Emperor Asoka built a pyramidal temple 
^vhich, ^ene^ved and re-built from time to time, 
stands high on the same spot where the Sak>’a Mimi 
became the Englitened one, the Buddha of history 
to this day. There, outside the temple, inside and 
all around the rectangular square there are hundreds 
of statues of Buddha in meditation posture. That 
posture is known as dhyani-Buddha. Inside the Bodh 
Graya Temple there is a large painting of Buddha, 
seated in padmasana posture, absorbed in meditation 
and yet ^vith gently smiling face, with the message 
of mercy and love, enlightenment and v-dsdom ^vrit 
largely on his face. The entire Buddhist world is 
just a distant ^vave of that enlightenment which 
Buddha received ^vhiIe absorbed in meditation in 
Gaya. All the practices of meditation in Buddhist 
monasteries are but faint echoes of that meditation 
which made Prince Siddharta emerge out as the 
Buddha of this age. 

As in Christianity, in Buddhism also there are 
many stages in the theory and practice of meditation. 
The lowest grade centres around image worship, 
drum-beating, rosary-reciting and the gorgeous reli- »• 
gious rites and colourful ceremonies of the Lamaist 
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monasteries of Tibet. In most Buddhist monas- 
teries and Buddhist shrines there will be a statue 
of Buddha in the middle to whom worship is offer- 
ed with prayers, flowers and incense. The lay 
people seem to need this devotional and _emQtionaL 
aspect oi religion, although Buddhism, as it emer-_ 
pureTfDnrrh ^h'eaiTbf Bud dha, a rose as a pro- 
test'against ri ttfghstic. cere monial and priestl y rel b 
gioir: It IS the irony oi hi^ry that religious pro- 
'phefe, who inveighed against priestcraft and priest- 
hood in all forms, should tliemselves later be rais- 
ed to the status of high priests and supreme pon- 
tiffs by the mass psychology of a devotional people, 
who can hardly get along without these outer rinds 
and empty shells of religion. Popular Buddhism, 
sjjccially in the Mahayana countries, ends up in 
pilgrimages, rosaries, devotions, image-worship 
and ritualistic practices without trying to soar higher 
into the meditadve esoteric of that great faith. 

At Sarnath, where Buddha delivered his famous 
first sermon- 1 happend to meet three Tibetan monks 
who were seen in the evenings going round and 
round the stupas, reciting their rosaries. They 
were repeating hundreds of times the well-known 
Buddhist mantra: Om mani Podme Om. They were 
self-possessed and introspective, Afler their rosary, 
which they recited while circumambulating around 
the stupa, I asked them why they did not spend 
more time in meditation, introspective brooding 
over the great Noble Truths and the Aryan Path. 
One of them, answered me in broken Hindi: 

“Meditation is for Buddhas and (Aodt$a{ujcu, Arhais and Hie- 
Tos (elders), not for us sramaturas, novices. We should ap- 
proach Buddha through our rosaries and drum-beating 
and prayer-flags.” 

And yet, on inquiry, T discovered that the monk 
~ who answered me ^vas a full-fledged ordained Lama. 

It might have been his humility that made him 
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think lliat he still a novice, when he was then 
past sixty years of age. Tlic esoteric of Buddhism 
teaches that Buddha is not any iiistorical ’person, 
but the potential Enlightenment awaiting to be 
actualiscd through the Eightfold Path, cf which 
Samma Sati or self-rccoIlcction and Samma Samadhi 
or tlic right t>*pc of contemplative meditation arc 
the crowning and culminating peaks of Buddhist 
ethics, religion and philosophy. 

Here in Bombay, in the Worli Buddhist temple, 
I met a Japanese monk, who belonged to a sect 
which believed that by beating .a drum in tlic temple, 
by reciting die rosary, through image-worship and 
other popular forms of Buddhist worship, one could 
attain salvaUon and enlightenment. The out- 
standing Indian Buddhist scJiolar, autlior and 
editor of Tripit^as, Bhikhu Jagadish Kasyap, and 
also an old fricn<Tbf mine for the last three decades, 
liappcned to stay in the same vihara for a fciv 
da)**. He told me that the Japanese monk who 
s^-as in cliarge of that particular temple was mo^ 
a priestly t)7>e than an introspective monk. Hence 
tlic drums, incense, image-svorship, etc. at the ex- 
pense of tlic inner core of Buddhist samadhi and 
meditation. 

Now these and similar Cicts point out to one 
truth, that 'manland seeks after Truth at various 
levels, and that it is left to tlie individual to seek 
and find one’s osvn way that wdll best help his self- 
realisation at a given stage- of his self-unfoldment. 

In Buddhist monasteries tlie practice of medi- 
tation has a twofold objective; the first is to extri- 
cate our hearts fitim worldly vanities and cosmic 
illusions. This corresponds to what the Christian 
theologians call “the purgative way” w'liicli 'consists 
in cleansing our souls from sins and 'vicious liabits ■ 
and prurient tendencies. In Christian monasteries 
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there used to be tlie practice of meditating upon 
a human skuli kept in a monk’s room so that the 
grinning skull may remind him of death as the end 
of everything, and prevent him from sinning. The 
Buddhist monks also are taught to meditate on a 
dead body, its putrefaction and the bare skull and 
skeleton left behind. These meditations on the 
filth and foul aspects of the human body are des- 
cribed in detail in Buddhist scriptures with a view 
to instilling a sense of loathsomeness of body in the 
minds of Buddhist monks. 

But meditations on tlie body is only the begin- 
ning or the negative way, the purgative ^vay for 
a monk to ascend liigher in the path of meditation. 
There is a big gulf — though not unbridgeable — 
between popular forms of Buddhism in its devo- 
tional and ceremonial forms, and Buddhism purely 
and exclusively as a s>^tcm of meditation, dhyana. 
One of the main Japanese branches of Maha>ana 
Buddhism which has stuck to this pure meditation 
form of Buddhism is the Zen school. Here all 
jvops arc left behind, and man is asked to face Rea- 
lity face to face, inwardly, intuitively and indepen- 
dently. 

Bhodidharma, one of the outstanding masters 
of Zen in the Japanese and Chinese traditional 
art and sculpture, is painted witli his eyes ^vholly 
and fully turned inunrds. AVhen Bhodidharma 
preached his Buddhism of inwardlincss and intros- 
pective meditation, wth no reliance on priest- 
hood, rituals, ceremonies and even tlie authority 
of the TripUakas and Scriptures prophets and gods, 
people laughed at him. That, about tlie year 
526 A.D. But this South Indian missionary of Zen 
Buddhism held his ground undaunted, fit bright i 
the esoteric core of meditational Buddhism in its 
most unsullied, undiluted and uncompromising 
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form. In. Cliina, Bbodidharma is even considered 
as the Us’cntyeighth successor to Buddha in res- 
toring religion to its original purity through insis- 
tence on the meditationat and introspective aspects 
of the Buddhist philosophy of life. 

Buddhism, more than any other historical .reli- 
^on, insists on seeking emancipation through sch- 
knowlcdgc, self-contioland self-purification. “With- 
in yourself deliverance must be sought, each man 
prison makes**, said Buddha. Now, medita- 
tion is the core and kernel for a Buddliist monk 
to arrive at the self-knowledge, the understanding 
of the “three signs of beings”, viz. Anicea or imper- 
manency, Analla or unsubstantiality, or impersona- 
lity and Dukka or suficring, and, liberating one- 
self from the tentacles of the transient flux ,of the 
phenomenal world, enter the sanctuary of the Real, 
the Niumenon, die Permanent, the Uncreated 
and the Unconditioned. 

While the loiver trends in monastic life lead 
many monks to take refuge in faith in Buddha, 
in rites and ceremonies, there are stronger monas- 
tic orders, specially the Zen branch of the Maha- 
yana, which insist on the doctrine of Uic Mind only, 
on Supreme Enlightenment or Prajna and on medi- 
tation. The very word Zen is the Japanese ver- 
sion of the Chinese word Ch'an, ^yhich, again, is the 
corrupted form of the original Indian word Dhyan — 
which means meditation which leads to contem- 
plation of the Divine in Samadhi. It was this con- 
centrated meditation, introspective vision of the 
Self which Bhodidharma insisted upon when he 
said: , ' 

“A zt s iptcaw; 

With no dependence upon words and letten; , 

Direct pointing to 'the soul of man; 

Intuiting into one’s own nature deep.” 

Christian mystics who thrived in monasteries. 
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in tl)cir introspective moments, also sang the same 
song of inner inwardlincss. St Augustine said 
in his soliloquies: Aoh* tnrt foras; ad ieipsum redi: 
In interiore hominis habitat veritas — “Go not outside 
yourself, enter ^\’iUlin, into your own self, for truth 
abides wthin the heart of man”. The Christian 
esoteric also say’s wth Jesus: “The IGngdom of 
God is within you”. 

The Self, the Real, is not the ego or the I- 
consciousnessin rnan. That epo is as eph emejal 
a s_a bubble that comes u^or_a ^nf» in n hrnnlf 
or river and then 4t-is blown out. That et>o is th e 
result ot'a series of bodilv and mental combination s. 
confections or skandkas . as the Buddhists would 
sayl But the vision of the real Self — the “I am 
who om” of the Mosaic revelation — is the source 
of blissful Nirvana for a Buddhist, for a Christian 
or a Hindu, because in that Self-plane there is no 
name, communal walls or religious barriers left. 
All prison ^salls are broken. All dual opposites 
are transcended in Self, the Universal, the Abso- 
lute. As the Upanishads say: 

“Self is below, above, behind, before, right and left. Self 
is all, all-in-ail. He who sees, perceives and understands 
this, loves the Self, delights in the Self, revels in the Self, 
rejoices in the Self — he becomes a Swaraj, self-ruler; he is 
the lord and master of all the worlds. But those who think 
in a different way than this, live in perishable worlds, and 
have other beings as their rulers.” 

— Ckandogya Upaniskad, VII, 23 

Those Buddhist monks, who were at the same 
time the philosophical interpreters of the Buddhist 
ways of life, thinkers like Nagarjuna, Nagasena, 
Buddhaghosa and Asvaghosa, have all their systems 
built around that Self which is beyond and behind 
all selves, which is beyond something and nothing, 
which is emptiness, Sunydy but not the negative 
emptiness, but positive Ple num-Void . From the 
12 
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int of view. Buddhism is the most scientific 


Contrasted to this, from 


non-self matter modern scientists build up their 
o\yn systems in the ph>’sical world. As matter and 
spirit are not mutually exclusive but integrative 
of each other, it follows that the Self-psychology 
'of the Buddhists is integrative of the monistic materi- 
alism of the empirical scientists, from Heraclitus 
to Haeckel. The only difference is that in Budd- 
hist meditation, the ph>'sical world of phenomena 
are explained from the vision of the N^menon, 
the Plenum- Void, while the materialists go the 
other w’ay round; from matter to nund, from mind 
to self, without however going beyond the pheno- 
menal, self. Here is what tlie late Joseph McCabe, 
my old exd*’ranctscan friend, wrote: 


• "An illimitable Substance revealing itself to us as matttf 
and force (or spirit), is dimly perceived at the root of this 
evolution as a simple and homogenous medium (prothyl), 
associated with an equally homogenous force. Then the y. 
continuous prothyl, by a process not yet determined, forrm 
in what are virtually or really, discrete and separate parti- 
cles — electrones: the elictrones unite to. build atoms of va- 
rious sizes and structures, and the rich variety of chemi- 
cal elements is pven, the base of an incalculable^ number 
of combinations and forms of matter. Meantime, the 
more concentrated (ponderable) elements gather into cos- 
mic masses under the influence of the force associated with 
them; the force evolving and diflerentiating equal pace 
srith the matter (with which it is one in reality). Nebu- 
lae are formed, solar systems grow like crystals from them; 
planets take on solid crusts, with enveloping oceans and 
atmospheres. Presently, a more elaborate combination 
of material elements, protoplasm with— naturally — a more 
elaborate force side, makes its appearance, and organic 
evolution sets in. The little cellules cling together and . 
form ' tissue-animals, which increase in complexity and 
organisation and centralisation smtil the human frame is 
produced, the life-force growing more elaborate with the 
structure, undl it issues in the remarkable properties of the 
human mind." t 


— Joseph McCabe — Haeckel’s Critics Ansn'crcd. Pp. 68-6g 
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While the physical sciendsts take their stand 
on ponderable matter and explain a^vay the im- 
ponderable values of human spirit, the Buddhists 
take their stand on the undeniable facts of life, 
from impermanency, transiency, unsubstantiality 
and . misery of everything and, from these facts, 
they climb higher and higher until they reach, 
mind, spirit and the Ineffable Void, Plenum-Void. 
In physics man is made to ascend up to the throne 
of God, man sitting in the place of God as though 
he were God, ^vhich he is not; while in religion, 
God descends to the level of man, incarnating as 
it were in human form. As modern atomic scien- 
tists and nuclear physicists explain matter, man 
and mind, so the Buddhists, from the unshaken 
rock of self-awareness, self-possession and self-lumi- 
nous consciousness, explain Space and Time, im- 
permanency and the Pcrnuinent. Physicists ob- 
serve the phenomena and enunciate the la^vs of 
Nature wth no reference to the moral and ethical 
improvement of man; while- Buddhists study the 
outside phenomena only wth reference to their 
own self-improvement. This ethical utilitarianism 
and spiritual pragmatism, far from deflecting us 
from Self-unfoldment, is an aid to that; because 
Nature, deeper do^vn, is the reflection of the Ul- 
timate, and it cannot but point out to us the path 
to%vards Self-realisation. Hence the Thomistic 
dictum: “Grace builds on Nature and perfects 
it”. Buddha said: 

“Such and such is upright conduct; such and such is earn- 
est contemplation; such and such is intelligence. Great 
becomes the fruit, great the advantage of earnest contem- 
plation, when it is set round wth earnest contemplation. 
The mind set round with intelligence is set quite free from 
the Intoxications, that is to say, from the Intoxica- 
tion of Sensuality, from the InUndcation of Becoming, from 
the Intoxication of Delusion, from the Into-rication of Ig- 
norance.” 
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.The Mahaparinirvana Tantra or the Afaha Pari- 
nibhana Suttanta as in Pali, from, which, the above 
quotation is taken, is one of tlic ^velI•kno^v^l classics 
on Buddhist meditation, its psychology* and its fru- 
its. Here also one reads of the graded degrees of 
meditation, rising ever higher from tlie sense-bound 
phenomena to mental, spiritual and supra-cons- 
cioiB levels. It tdls us: 

“T^c Exalted One entered into the first stage ofRapturc. 
And rising out of the first stage he passed into the second. 
And rising from the second he passed into the tlxird... 
And rising out of the fourth stage ofRapturc, he entered 
into the state of mind to which the infinity of space is alone 
present. And passing out of the mere consciousness of the 
infinity of space he entered into the state of mind to which 
the infinity of thought is alone present. And passing out 
of the mere consciousness of the infinity of thought he cn- 
'tered Into a state of mind to which noilu'ng at all was 
- specially present., .etc.” 

^Mihaparinibbena S-Jttonla, Dig. II, 156, 8 

• Meditation, -as psychology', is the specialised 
field of Buddhism. No religion has e ver fathomed 
the de pths of consciousness of hum nn psyche as 
Buddhism . - While popular Buddhism revels • in 
dc\'otioiis, rosaries,' pilgrimages, ringing of bells 
and sounding of gongs and drums and hoisting 
prayer flags up in die skies, tlie core of esoteric Bud- 
dhism, to tliis day, clings to the analysis of self and 
the most creative and bravKt psycho-synthesis 
ever attempted at by human mind. The ^ocrati c 
Gnathi Seuton — Know Th\'seir nnt first an - 

no^^r>ced in Gr^ce. Gentries earlier the Buddliist 
■ monks, following in the footprints of the Buddha, 
.proclaimed aloud: **Know thy self as a mirage, 

. sink deeper still, and reach Nirvana”. Much ear.- 
' h er tha n even Buddha and Buddhism the bard s 
• of the ij^Dishads sang the same h>Tnn of se lf- 
' irno-vvledge tlirough mi^tatio n. 'liie Upanislia- 
' die Atmanam Viddhi — Knmv thy soul— is more 
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thoroughgoing than even the Socratic Gnothi Seuton, 
because the Upanishadic self is tlie bridge between 
the individualised self of man and the Universal 
Self of the Cosmos, the ^dtaI link between jivalma 
and the paramalma^ the em bodied soul and U niver- 
sal Self, the Being of aIl*E5ngs, the Life of all lives, 
tHe~One behind the many, the Neumenon behind 
the phenomena. It is, therefore,' in the field of 
philosophy and m^-sticism that meditation, in its 
various stages of perfection, finds its place in reli- 
^on in general, and in Buddhism in particular. 

The Buddhist technique of meditation has no 
other objective but to free man from the obvious 
miseries and limitations of life. This empirical j 
philosophy, this utilitarian psychology, this redem- 1 
I)tive ethics •will never lend itself to merely specula- ' 
live problems such as the origin of the world, crea- 
tion, God as a personal being, and such other sub- 
jects which in popular theology and religion hold 
such 3 pronunent place. Those Buddhist monks 
who follow the path of stricter disdplinc and the 
more stringent vehicle of salvation have meditation 
on the psychological fundamentals of religion as the 
supreme way to enlightenment. In a conversa- 
tion %vith Malunkyaputta who said; “I wll not 
lead the religious life under the Blessed One until 
the Blessed One shall explain to me either that the 
world is eternal or that the world is not eternal... 
that the saint either exists or does not exist after 
death”, the Buddha said: 


“It is as if, Malunkyaputta, a man had been wounded by 
an arrow thickly smeared with poison, and his friends and 
enro^yujinns-, biii. telatiKes., kimfnlk., wem.tn5mfuuM.CfK bima. 
physician or sui^eon; and the sick man were to say: ‘I will 
not have this arrow taken out until 1 have learnt whether 
the man who wounded me belonged to the ^varrior caste 
or to the Brahmin. . . "Whether he who wounded me was 
black, or dusky, or of yellow skin.. .or whether the man 
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who wounded me \vas from the village, town or city’. . . that 
man would die, without ever having learnt this. 

. “The religious life docs not depend on the dogma’ that the 
world is eternal... or not eternal. Whether or not eternal 
there still remains birth, old age, death, sorrmv, lament- 
ation, gricf,’and despair, for the extinction of which in the 
present life I am prescribing... I have not explained that 

• the world is finite., .infinite, that the saints exist after death 
. .'.or do not esdst after death. And why, Malunfcyaj)utta, 

I have not explained this? Because this profits not, nor 
has to do with the fundamentals of religion, nor tends to 
aversion, absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, the su- 

• pcmatural faculties, supreme wisdom and Nirvana. 

“And what, Malunkyaputta, have I explained? Misery, 
have I explained, the origin of misery, the cessation of mi- 
sery, and the path leading to the ccssaU'on of misery have 
I*explmncd. And why, Malunkyaputta, have I explained 
- this? Be«use this does profit, has to do with fundamcn- 
. , tals of religion, and tends to aversion, absence of passion, 
cessation, quiescence, knowledge, supreme wisdom, Nir- 
■ vana: therefore have I explained it. Accordingly, bear 
. always in mind what it is that I have not expl^nra and 

• what it is ^at I have explained.” 

—^Majjhima Sutta, 63 

The Four Noble Truths and the Fight/bId Path 
are, then, the centre and circumference of the Bud- 
dhist relipon and, for monks, the main theme of 
their meditations. AH .other subjects are mere 
aids to the understanding of the Four Noble Truths 
and the realisation of the Eightfold Path. It is 
TiVe putting the ess'ence of Christianity in the cruci- 
fixion of the flesh and the resurrection of the Spirit 
within, which is the ethical and practical content 
of Christianity. 

There is no wonder, then, that the Dharamapada, 
has become the most ^pular manual of medicadon 
for monks in Buddhist monasteries. There is a 
sense of urgency, a returning to the basic fundamen- 
tals and the most universal facts of life, viz. misery, 
disease, old age, death and the way to be freed from * 
their clutches by unfolding the latent spiritual 
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po^ve^s in man, In enlightened consciousness', in 
Buddhi, Maha Bhodi, wherein lies the seeds of im- 
mortality, perennial bliss and vitality, and some- 
thing else which eludes all definitions and des- 
criptions, a vital experience which points out to us 
the way to Nirvana. 

Buddhism is the most ethical philosophy and 
psychological religion in the world which had, has, 
and will have a great contribution to make to the 
[world market of cultures and civilisation. Its fore- 
most contribution, its crest-jewel will be its insis t- 
ence on free, unfet te red mcd itationallinquiry_ihto 
the facts of life, and learning lif e^yisdom therefrom, 
^vithout~h{Lving to take recourse to ou tside, agencies, 
g ods and intermed iaries. In Buddhist monasteries 
it is individual meditation that is encouraged more 
than community practices. The pathway to Bud- 
dhist perfection, “Arhatiiood”, is meditation. Now, 
“the brother who is arahant, in whom intoxicants 
are destroyed... who is emancipated by true gnosis, 
he is incapable of perpetrating the following; 

(i) He is incapable of deliberately depriving a living crea- 
ture of life. 

(а) He is incapable of taking what is not given so that it 
constitutes theft. 

(3) He is incapable of sexual impurity. 

(4) He is incapable of deliberately telling lies. 

(5) He is incapable of deliberately laying up treasure for 
indulgence in worldly pleasure as he used to do in the 
life of th e housi ?. 

(б) He is incapable of taking a wrong course through par- 
tiality. 

(7) He is incapable of taking a %vrong course through hate. 

(8) He is incapable of taking a ^vrong course through stu- 

, pidity. 

(9) He is incapable of taking a wrong course through fear. 
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These words, ascribed to Buddha, are the pra- 
ctical results that accrue to a monk who meditates 
and strives hard to reach the ideal of perfection. 
Meditation is the pointer and path^vay to gnosis ^ 
that emancipates, that leads its votaries to the 
shores of Nirvana. 



CHAPTER XI 


MONASTIC VOWS— CHASTITY 


“Ho^s• arc ^ve to conduct oursclvej, Lord, ^vith regard 
to womankind?” 

“As not seeing them, Ananda”. 

“But if we should see them, what arc we to do?” 

“No talking, Ananda”. 

“But if they should speak to us, Lord, what arc we to 
do?” 

“Keep \vide awake, Ananda”. 

—“Mahaparinibbana SuUanla, D. 11 , 140, 9 

“He that Is without a wife is solicitous for the things 
that belong to the Lord; how he may please God. But 
he that is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the 
world; how he may please hb wfe. And he is divided. 
And the unmarried woman and the virgin thinketh on 
the things of the Lord; that she may be holy both in 
body and in spirit. But she that is married thinketh on 
the things of the world; how she may please her hus- 
band. And this I speak for your profit, not to cast a 
snare upon you, but for that which is decent and which 
may give you power to attend upon the Lord, with- 
out impediment.” — I Cot. VII, 32-35 

“All pmver comes to a yogi through chaste continence.” 

— Pantanjali, Yoga II. 38 

Of all the monastic votvs, there is none so uni- 
versally accepted as central and essential in all mo- 
nasteries of Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduis m^ 
as the vow of chasdty, continence, celibacy, virgi- 
nity. There are no two opinions %vith regard to 
the meaning and implications of the vow of chastity 
in monasteries. "While the odier two prominent 
monastic vo^vs, viz., poverty and obedience admit 
degrees in their observance and various senses in 
which these two vow’s arc understood or inteipre- 
I8S 
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ted, the vow of chastity is mderstood literally in the 
entire world of monasticism, whether Eastern or 
Western, in Christianity or in the Hindu-Buddhist 
worlds. 

There is an unbroken tradition in the monastic 
orders that their respective founders and the foun- 
tain-heads of monastic ideals were either life-long 
celibates, or that they were converts to chastity 
from a life of sensual dissipation. It is also the con- 
stant belief among mon^ and nuns of the Chri- 
stian and the Hindu-Buddhist worlds that spiritual 
perfection is unattainable without the virtue of con- 
tinence, doubly rendered strong by the religiom 
vow of chastity. Besides the traditions and tea- 
chings in monastic orders, one finds that the my- 
stics all the world over, and the esoteric %visdora 
cvcry>vhere held that the control of sexual impulse, 
the sublimation of sex, tvas essential for the unfold- 
ing of the deeper Self in man. 

In ancient Greece there were the towering per- 
sonalities like Pythagoras, Plato, Plotinus, the Sto- 
ics and the founders and memb^s of a number of 
well-knorvn esoteric cults, the Sxifis of Persia and 
the Yogins of India, the mystics among die Shinto- 
ists, the Bushido and the Zen, all, ■with one accord, 
sang the hymn to the goddess Chastity, to Sop)iiaj 
to Saraswati whom they wooed and loved through 
the vow of chastity. 

Buddha, the greatest founder of the largest mo- 
nastic order in the world, lived the life of a house- 
holder, enjoyed the pleasures of senses and sex to 
satiety, even ad nauseam. He led the opposite ex- 
treme of doing penance, abstinence and starvation 
until his flesh dried up and mere skin covered liis 
skeleton-likc body. Buddhbt art has depicted the 
scenes of Buddha’s fastings in colourful ^vays. It 
is after experiencing both the extremes tliat Bud- 
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dlia preached his gospel of the Middle Patli. And 
yet, with regard to the vwv of chastity, he stuck to 
tlie patli of extreme, i.c., by becoming an embodi- 
ment of chastity with no more taint of even sexual 
imaginations and inklings. The one condition for 
his disciples to join the sangha svas that they should 
thereby cease to be householders if they •were, or 
that they should undertake tliercby to keep the vo^v 
of life-long chastity, unless they decided to return 
“to tlic lower life of the householder”. 

Jesus Christ, in history, tradition and mystic 
intuition, w:^ a life-long virgin. He had disciples 
from tlie fairer sex too; but even to his closest dis- 
ciple, Mary Magdalene, he said: “Touch me not”. ' 

In the Prasna XJpanishad w'e read of Bharadwaja, 
Sukh'esa and four otlier phnoso;phers approaching 
the sage Pippalada and seeking initiation into the 
highest wisdom. The rishi Pippalada told them 
that initiation into higher wisdom could be given 
only after they had observed strict continence for ^ 
at least a full year. The Chandogya Upaniskad also 
speaks of Brahma initiating god Indra into higher 
mysteries about tlie Ultimate Reality after making 
him observe the vow of continence for one hundred 
and one years! In the Hindu scriptures, monas- 
steries and philosophical systems, the vow of cha- 
stity is knoAvn as BrahmachaTj/a, which etymologi- 
cally means the path leading one to Brahma, tiie 
Ultimate Reality. Historically, from prehistoric 
times, long before the great Buddhist monasteries 
came into being, the music of BTakmacharya was 
heard" in the Rig Veda, the Upanishads and other 
most ancient scriptures of Hinduism. 

As one ^vanders through the plains and hills, 
dales and valleys of India, one hears of the ancient 
rishis (sages), sadhus (ascetics), bhikhus (mendicant 
monks), parivrajikas (%vandering teachers), yogis and 
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.yoghis (women yogis), all wedded to the ideal of 
chastity for the emandpation of the spirit. This 
■ is the one great monastic vow ccunmon to all mon- 
astics from the time of the ancient Vedic sages, Es- 
senes of Palestine, the Neo-Platoniits of Eg>pt, Bud- 
dhists of Asia, Pythagoreans of Hellas down to 
Christian ascetics and monks and nuns, to the monks 
of .the Ramakrishna Mission Order, the celibate 
Theosophists and Christian Scientists, the celibate 
Gandhis and Tolstoys in political fields. 

The vow ofchasdty, in some foim or other, atsome 
time or other, has been part and parcel of all great 
idealists, enthusiasts, and of all those noble souls 
who defeated their lives for the uplift and welfare 
of fallen mankind. They seemed to have had an 
intuitive understanding of the tremendous power, 
energy and vision whidi are the outcome of chast- 
ity, when observed out of conviction, as a physical 
expression of a psychological mental attitude. But, 
chastity, when enforced from outside, \rithout its 
psychic adjustment and sublimation of sex, is the 
source of great misery, unhappiness, diseases and 
death for men and women inside and outside mon- 
asteries. Sex star\’ation produces neuroses ^ and 
psychoses and diseases; but sublimation of sex is the 
key to health, happiness and unfoldmentof the deep- 
er Self. 

The ideal, then, of chastity in monastidsm is a 
positive one. In modem psychology this positive 
concept of the vow of cxbastity is kno^vn as sublima- 
tion. The vo^vs are no’cr accepted ends; they are 
means to an en d, but indispensable means for spi- 
ritual ludblding. “Absolute continence is the key 
to Buddhahood,” said Buddha. The monks of the 
Ramakrishna Mission hinge the vow of chastity on 
the teachings of their founder and master W’ho svas 
chaste. 
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Ramakrishna said to his followers: 

“Continence increases Infinitely the power of retentivity 
and remembrance. Try to gain absolute mastery over 
the sexual instinct, If one succeeds in doing this, a psy- 
chological change is produced in the body by the develop- 
ment of a nerve known by the name of Medha whose fun- 
ction it is to transmute lower energies into the higher. The 
• knowledge of the Higher Self is gained after the formation 
of this Medha nerve.” 

Stvaim Vivekananda interpreted the positive 
ideal of the vow of chastity to his monks and disci- 
ples in these pregnant words: 

“Continence means chastity in thought, word and deed 
at all times and under all conditions. The chaste brain 
has tremendous energy and gigantic will-power. With- 
out chastity there cannot be any spiritual strength. Con- 
tinence gives wonderful control over mankind. The spi- 
ritual guides of humanity have been perfectly continent, 
and this is what gives them power. Whosoever practises 
unbroken continence for a period of twelve years, will be 
the recipient of extraordinary powers. If you want to be 
great, preserve continence without a break. Absolute 
continence is essential to become a spiritual teacher. Con- 
tinence is the foundation of the Vedtc wisdom. Continent 
life is a life of crystal purity. By simple practice of strict 
continence all learning can be mastered in a very short 
time and one obtains unfailing memory of what one hears 
or known but once. Itis owingto this want of continence 
that everything is on the brink of ruin in our century. 
Complete continence gives great intellectual and spiritual 
power. The very fact of unmarriedness is a spiritual asset.” 

The state of unmairicdness is the negative side 
of chastity. Its positive content is the transcanali- 
sation of the powerful sexual instinct and energies 
into creative channels of tvisdom, literature, fine 
arts and all-sided service of mankind. We are all 
too heavily loaded at the point of sex. This basic 
instinct cannot be destroyed. Wliat we can do is 
to dam it, canalise it into creative channels. Pro-/ 
creation is merely a biological process in our animal 
life; but creation belongs to gods and supermen./ 
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If there is any way for us to attain the state of super- 
men, it is through the perfect control over the tiger, 
ape and the pig in us and through the sublimation 
of the sex instinct into the channels of Seif-realised 
dynamics. 

Against the ancient and modern onslaughts 
opposing the monastic vow of chastity and the cleri- 
cal vow of celibacy, we can state that monasticism 
stands on solid grounds when even today the mon- 
astic orders and the clergy take their firm stand on 
the vow of chastity. Certainly, *‘there are eunuchs 
who had made themselves eunuchs for the King- 
dom of Heaven’s sake**, as Jesus s^id (Mat. XIX> 
12). Mahatma Gandhi, after years of struggle 
managed to bring his sex lift strictly lyjxJer cpntro] 
through the vow of chastity which he took in his 
thirties,- after he had Jived a life of normal sexual 
indulgence in. married life. Speaking about his 
o^vn e^erience, Gandhiji said : 

“If even after twenty years of sensual enjoyment 1 have ' 
been able to reach this state, how much better should I 
have been if I had kept myself pure during those twenty 
years as well? It is my full conviction that if only Ihad 
lived a life of unbroken Brahmachaiy a alj through my life, 
my energy and enthusiasm would have been a thousand 
times greater. If an imperfect Brahm^chari like myself 
can reap such benehts, how much more ^vonderful shall 
be the gain in power — physical, mental as well as moral — 
that unbroken Brahmacharj'a can bring us!” 

Rabindranath Tagore, in spite of his great in- 
tellectual gifts and poetic genius, liveti sex life freely, 
until in his forties, he decided to lead a chaste life. 

To Rabindranath the example of Svami Vivekan- 
anda was an added incentive to purity. The life 
tvisdont that we leam from him came after he 
began to lead the life of^ a celibate sage. Then 
die poet became the spiritual guide, die gurudtv of 
Indians; not before. 

Immanuel • Kant, Sir Isaac Ne\vton, Michael 
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Angelo, P.C. Ray and a hundred other great names 
from the East and the West stand out to prove that 
it was their life of celibacy and purity that made 
them what they were. Tn other words, not only 
professional monks, but also great idealists, enthusi- 
asts and creative geniuses voluntarily embraced a 
life of celibacy \vith a view to enhancing thereby 
their physical, moral and spiritual powers and uti- 
lising them for the best service of mankind. When 
a marriage proposal was made to Michael Angelo, 
he stoutly refused it and said: “Painting is a jealous 
mistress who suffers no rival*’. Once Beethoven 
was solicited for sexual indulgence by a young beau- 
tiful lady. In spite of his earlier habits of sensuality, 
Beethoven repulsed the sex appeal and exclaimed: 
“Let me keep it for. a higher purpose — for God and 
creative art”. Yes, reserving sexual powers and 
.energies for creative purposes of God and Art and 
Service is called sublimation. 

In the biochemical sphere, the vow of chastity 
means the retention of phosphorous, iron, calcium 
and other precious elements within the body. Sex- 
ual secretions are absorbed into the system through 
ingmnal* glands, strengthening the nervous, mental 
and spiritual powers of man. Dr Nichols says: 

“It is a medical, a physiolc^cal fact that the best blood in 
the body goes to fonn the elements of reproduction in both 
the sexes. In a pure and orderly life this matter is absor- 
bed and goes back into circulation ready to form the finest 
brain, nerve and muscular tissue. This matter carried 
back and diffused through this system makes him manly, 
strong, and brave and heroic. If wasted, it leaves him 
effeminate, weak, irresolute intellectually and physically 
debilitated and a prey to sexual irritation, irregualr fun- 
ctions, morbid sensation, disordered muscualr movement, 
a wretched nervous sptem, epilepsy, insanity and death." 

I have come across literally hun dreds _pf men 
^ and women, monls and nuns wh o,~likc the jtndent 
Ureek athlet^ through thdr lives have borne out 
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the truth of the abo%^e_ statement . ■ We ourselv 
whatever may be our profession or vocation in 1 
can test the truth of chastity- It is a hard and st 
nuous battle to keep up the vow of chastity, espt 
ally ^vhen ^s’e are actively engaged in an apostol. 
of mercy and spiritual ministry. "We have to p 
its price; but, once the uphill climb is done, o 
reaches tlie green meadows and pasture-lands th< 
one enjoj'S his pension, those delights and happini 
which arc a thousandlbld more real, lasting aj 
ecstatic than anything we could know or expe 
ence in the sensual and sexual life and worldly i 
' mance. ‘* If sex is bliss« then Self is a thpusai 
times more blis s.** said Ramakrishna^ A nun, wl 
in the wwld \s’as a iRirt, testified this truth to n 
once. AU the chaste souls converted from impuri 
can vouch for it. 

Arc there lapses in monasteries and among tl 
clergy >vith regard to the observance’ of the vo 
of chasdty? This Is a question which many ha^ 
asked me. Lapses there arc, and, at times, gra'i 
lapses too among the clergy, monks and nuns. Bi 
these pitfalls were to be counted at the tip of the & 
gers. Lapses arc not universal. Often the slip 
and falls are the result of inexperience, lack of ir 
terior life, routine, monotony and lonliness, lack c 
imvard meditation and self^effort. There are man 
cases in which repeated lapses, after grave warn 
ings from conscience, superiors and ^vell-^vishers 
can induce a monk, priest or nun to give up thei 
vocation and return to the life of a householder, o 
indulge in \’arious neurotic romances, after breaHn| 
a^vay from the stem discipline of a monastic order 
the church, or rel^ous authori^. After tvorlc 
war II, there are several thousands of priests, monks 
and nims of the West who returned to the lower 
life of householders. 

In the year 1943, September 8th, when I walk- 
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ed off from the Blackfriars Priory, St Giles Street, 
Oxford, I had then reached the culmination of the"» 
t\vo views which I then wooed; viz., t hat the officia l I 
Catholicism _had forfeited the trust of Chri st, and j 
t hat for us Indians the Hindu-Buddhist religiou s j ( 
p hil^ophv ^vas the best , it ^vas as a result of a long- Jj 
drawn-out inner crisis that I then found the mon- 
astic environment of my own Order alien to me. 
But now I realise there is hardly any intellectual 
crisis without its moral crisis deeper down. Scratch 
the brains and you wll find that the heart has its 
own reasons, which the brains never understand, 
nor ^vilI grasp. 

A monk or a nun who, after having been caged 
and protected within die safe sequestered anchor- 
age of a cloister for a decade or more, on leaving 
the cloister svill find the world most exciting. The 
first monastic vpw which he or she is likely to brush 
aside will be the vow of chastity. There is a world 
of literature and socio-cultural environment which 
teaches that sex is as innocent as food and drink, 
no more sinful to indulge in sex than in eating food 
or drinking. No less a person than Lenin held that 
sex-indulgence is no more a sin than drinking a 
glass of water. Tlien there arc the glamorous cine- 
mas and theatres which glorify sex; which, to an 
•ex-monk, ex-priest or an ex-nun, means a new world 
of romantic dreams and imaginations. If a monk 
or a nun breaks away from the discipline of his mo- 
nastic order, through his owm fault or through the 
fault of the superiors, if he be still young in his twen- 
ties or thirties, he experiences a world of exciting 
romances. Many from the colony of ex-priests, 
ex-monks and cx-nuns T haw known in Europe and 
Asia have lapsed into excesses in free love, romance 
and sexual aberrations. I do not consider myself 
to be an exception to this general rule T am now for- 
mulating based on my owm experience and obser- 
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vation of similar cases. They fall on the rock of 
chastity, and they crash* and crack. I have m}^elf 
slipped and fallen, but not crashed and cracked in 
Burope and India. If I have been able to pull 
myself up froiri the dungeon, the hell and darkest 
night of the soul, I. can only say that it ^vas due to 
the sheer mercy of God, the Provident Father of all, 
•and to the sweet memories of those innocent and 
enlightened years I spent as a monk, true to my vo^^’S, 
true to the obser\’ance of my rules and constitutions, 
strict in the observance of the vo^v of chastity. I 
am a sinner, and I will cry aloud, again and again; 
“Depart from me, Lord, for I am a sinner, no, 
depart not from me, for I am a . sinner: The 
need the ph>’sician.** 

“Lord, have mercy on me, a sinner”. Our 
prayerful cry is ne\'er vain, as repentance >vashes 
the depths of our souls clean, snow-white. 

In Christianity, an ordained priest or a profess- • 
cd monk, a religious friar or a nun, retuming to the 
world and IcacUng a householder’s life is a matter 
of obloquy and shame. But in Buddhism any 
inonk may return to the “lower life of a house- 
'holdcr” at any time, T do know that the number 
of Aose who return to worldlincss after experienc- 
ing the inner peace in monastic life and joy of 
'meditation' are few. But .for those who find it 
difficult to observe the vo»vs, especially^ chastity, 
there should be an open door through which they can 
come out Avithout opprobrium, obloquy and public 
'censure. As St Paul said: “It is better to marry 
-than to bum.” This is human logic. But higher 
still is the practical ^visdom of the Church hardly 
ever granting dispensation to ordained ministers 
and scJcmxjJy professed reljgiom JsesnltSTS of either 
sex from their vo^vs and allowng them to marry. 

■ I have kno\vn a number of priests and ordainrf-^ 

‘ religious monks who got married civilly since- they 
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could not solemnise their matrimonial union in 
the Church, blessed by tfie Church. That eccle- 
siastical rigour has been the cause of alienation of 
some ordained priests and professed monks and 
nuns who were discredited, censured, humiliated 
and penalised and even excommunicated by some 
Church officials. Life flows far deeper than man- 
made Ia%vs. Again, the letter kills but the spirit 
vivifies. It is my firm conviction that the 
ecclesiastical superiors must deal most sympatheti- 
cally and understandingly with the cases of those 
unfortunate priests, monks and nuns, who for some 
reason or other found it difficult to observe the rules 
and .vo^vs, and subsequently found themselves 
outside the canonical discipline of the Church. 
While hating sin, we must love the sinner. My 
apjjeal for understanding is based on my own ex- 
perience of a number of cases, youthful and enthu- 
siasde idealistic youths, both monks and nims, who 
could have been led back to religious values and 
loyalty to the organised religion, had there not been 
such a scorched-earth policy and boat-denial atd- 
tude on the part of some superiors and canonists 
and moralists who fancy that they are the Church. 

But I do know that there are a good number 
of monastic and ecclesiastical superiors who have 
seen life in iu. depths and entirety. Blessed are the 
stray sheep who have found such sympathetic super- 
iors and brother-priests who have become a kind 
of raft of salvation to the shipwrecked sailors, those 
stranded Christian, Buddhist and Hindu monks 
and nuns lost in the storm-tossed world of Samsara, 
worldliness which is notliing but “sex and gold, 
Kamini Kanchan'\ as Sri Ramakrishna said. 

In monasteries, whether Christian or Buddhist 
Or Hindu, any violation of the vow of chastity is 
severely punished. If an unchaste monk refuses 
to correct himself, he >vill be dismissed, no matter 
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his position or social status, learning or achievements. 
The Rule of St Augustine, Avhich is followed in the 
Dominican Order, in the Augustinian Order and 
a number of other monastic institutions, states:^ 

“Nobody can forbid us to see svomenfolk, but it would be 
a serious offence against religious chastity if we ^^erc to 
stare at them in such a way as to in/lame our osv'n passions, 
or theirs. The chaste person keeps the eyes chaste, for 
the trouble with chastity can begin with a mere glance. 
And whatever we are doing, let us remember that unseen 
eyes may be watching us, and that anyhosv nothing es- 
capes the all-seeing eye of God. Sometimes God seems 
not to notice as we do, yet we know it that His wisdom ma- 
kes him so patient with us. The thought of offending Him 
tvall help a holy person to keep due custody of the eyes, and 
the old saying will come to mind, ‘Lewd looks lead to hell’. 
“The matter of custody of the eyes can be taken as an_ ex- 
ample of the working of fralemal correcu’on, when God is in 

• our midst, will help us to guard each other's virtue. If, for 

- instance, in some public place, such • a tvandering eye is 
detected in one of the community, a warning should be 

• given at oncel so' that a bad habit is not formed. . . If the 

• first wanting has had no effect, the Superior should be told, 
so that correction may also be made in private. If, after 

- this, the charge is still denied, then the'other persons con- 
; suited should be called in, and the offender even publicly 

accused by.wvo or three. witnesses. It is then for the Su- 
■ perior to appoint a salutary punishment. If the offender 

- svill not 'submit, and has not already departed, there re- 
mains only the remedy of eapubion — an act not of cruel- 
ly but of mere)', since the community is thereby saved from 
the contageous plague of bad example.” 

• —Rule of St Augustine, translated by Sebastian Sullough, O.P. 

In 'Buddhism also the sanctions against offen- 
ders against the vow of chastity are severe, includ- 
ing expulsion from the Order. One of the 227 Pati- 
mokkha Rules of monastic conduct says : 

“IVhatsocvcr mendicant monk — who has undertaken 
upon himself the duty of self-training and rule of life, and 
h^ not thereafter withdrawn from the training or declared 
his inability to keep the rule — shall have carnal knowledge ^ 
of any living thing, do^vm even to an animal, he has fallen 
into defeat; he is no longer in coTCununion.’' 
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These breaches against chastity, -which sever 
the link of communion \vith the Buddhist monastic 
order, are dearly laid doivn. Any obstinate asso- 
dation witli women, to take a woman in a seclud- 
ed place, impure touch, etc., which are all given in 
detail in the rules of Buddhist Sangha, are reasons 
for dismissal from the Buddhist Sangha. 

Rahul Sankrita)’an \\'as one of the outstanding 
Scholarly Buddhist monks from India. But, when 
he was in charge of the Oriental Studies in Moscow, 
he fell in love with a Russian lady from whom he 
had a child. So Rahulji “lost communion” with the 
Buddhist Order. He was until his passing away 
the greatest authority and outstandig scholar in 
Hindi literature, but not in Buddhist monastic pra- 
ctice like my friend, Bhiku Jagadish Kasyap. 

Unlike in Christianity, Buddhism and Jainism, 
the vow of celibacy for Hindu monks is not so rigid- 
ly enforced from outside wth the strong hands of 
a presiding superior. It Is essentially an individual 
vow and it is left to his own conscience to observe 
it strictly or loosely. The Hindu ideal of man’s 
life begins >vith chaste, ascetic period of a Brahma- 
chari student. Then he becomes a householder. 

It is after experiencing sex that he withdraws from 
worldly entanglements and becomes a hermit, and 
finally he strives to become an emancipated men- 
dicant monk, ending his life circle with chastity 
and complete Brahmacharya ivith which he started 
his life. The life circle is completed when he is 
thus re-born as a child of God. This division of life 
into four stages is the most natural and the most 
ordinary course' for an average man or woman. A 
Sankaracharya or a Vivekananda may be an ex- v 
ception. The only deflection fi-om traditional in- 
dividualism of Hindu monastidsm is the modern 
Ramakrishna Order of Monks who are modelled 
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and drilled like the best organised Buddhist or Ca- 
tholic monastic monks, while retaining all tlie distin- 
_ ctives^of the Hindu relt^ous traditions. 

■ Tlie vow of chastity is embraced simply because 
it is essential, indispensable for a monk to reach 
perfection, and not out of_yanity, for human ap- 
plause or social standing. ^ Buddha distinctly taught 
his monks: 

(^“The life of chastity is lived not for the purpose of dccei- 
'“ving or prating to manhind, nor for the sake of. any advan- 
tage, for reputation or success in one’s affairs. ..this life of 
chastity is lived, O monks, for the purpose of Insight and 
Thorough Knowledge.. .A life of chastity is lived for the 
sake of crossing the Flood (of earthly longings), and the 
purpose of putting an end to all misery.”3 
. I ^ —llmttaXa, 36, 107 

'Sinularlyj in the Christian tradition, monaftic 
vows are made wth a vic\v to reaching perfection 
“as our Heavenly Father is perfect*’, not only by , 
keeping the commandments of God, but also by fol- 
lowing the evangelical councils of which the fore- 
most are voluntary poverty and con^lete, inconta- 
minate chastity. Monks •u-ant to live chaste be- 
cause they want to see God. “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God,” said Jesus. Se- 
xual life thickens the crusts and shells of soul-life 
in man, while chastity has the great po'wer to re- 
move the veils of cosmic illusions, strengthen the 
I body, mind and spirit in such a way that a man could 
\ penetrate behind the veil of M^a, and get at the 
heart of Sa^a, Truth, Reality. 

In the history of monastidsm the tussle bet^veen 
the champions of celibacy and the secularists decry- 
ing it is of great interest. In the lives of individuals 
there are some who ch'mb up the ladder, and others 
who climb do%vn tlie hill. Sometimes there is a 
steady march to^vards virtue and perfection and, at - * 
other times, steady decline, pitfalls into the ditches of 
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ns and vices. Likewise there are periods of great 
;al in monasteries for tlie upkeep of the vow of ce- 
bacy and, at other times, laxity and lasciviousness 
itering even the cloisters. In Roman Catholicism 
-wherein could be seen the most historic, esoteric 
nd monastic forms of Christianity — this tug-of-war 
etween tlie champions of celibacy and its advers- 
ries is most conspicuous in its history, specially 
(ler the second Vatican Council. 

When wealth and rich endo^vments adorned 
le sanctuary of clerical quarters, there followed in 
s ^vake laxity in the observance of the vo^v of 
hastity. Peter Damian, Hildebrand, specially after 
e became Pope Gregory VII, and a number of 
opes, bishops and relipous monks and nuns under- 
)ok the task of restoring monasticism and priest- 
ood -to the ideal of chastity. Legal enactments 
nd sanctions and stringent measures helped to free 
clergy from gross types Of concubinage and open 
larriages and lechery. St Thomas Aquinas and 
t Bonaventure advocated moderation in dealing 
dth the lapsed clergy in major orders or with monla 
□gaged in pastoral duties. Bonaventure argued 
lat “if the people altogether lost faith in the clergy, 
eretics should rise and draw the people to them- 
ilves as sheep that have no shepherd, and make 
eretics of them, boasting that, as it were by 
ur own testimony, the clergy were so vile that none 
eed obey them or care for their teaching.” St 
homas Aquinas also pleaded toleration of even 
nchaste and married priests, if the alternative were 
^placing them with still unworthy ministers, 
llergy, both secular and regular, had sunk low in 
re Middle Ages while today, in the twentieth cen- 
iry, the ecclesiastical discipline with regard to the 
ow of celibacy is really many times better than 
; ever was in centuries gone by. After the Second 
'’atican Council they glibly talk of “married clergy” 
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which is a contradiction in terms. Yet, better .a 
married clergy with lay morality than clerical celi- 
bacy and monastic morality in lapsed priests, monks 
and nuns. 

Tlicre is no doubt that the main strength of the 
Catholic Church and the Buddhist Sangha is the 
army of trained monks and priests, vowed down to 
chastity, \rith no family encumbrances. The cleri- 
cal celibacy and monastic cliastity add prestige and 
power to any religious organisation. 

Wliilc speaking about the vow of chastity, 
the Book of Constitutions of the Order of Friars 
Preachers, say’s; 

“Let the brethren carefully avoid dealings and familiarity 
with women, either’ became of the danger, or because of 
the bad name that arises so easily therefrom, or because of 
the scandal. Let the brethren be ever mindful of that chas- 
tity which our Father St Dominic, as he was dying, re- 
commended to us in these words: 'If you also most diligent- 
ly keep virginity without contamination, you through 
the purity of your lives and fragrance of renowned fame, 
forge ahead amidst the people in a most admirable ^vay.’*' 
—Corueitutions, 550, i 

Every religious order, whether Christian or Budd- 
hist or Hindu, has laid down stringent rules and 
measures for the upkeep of this vo^v of chastity, %vhich 
has power to bestow incandescent light of Truth 
Divine and burning flames of Love Divine to its 
votaries. In monasteries it is still possible to see 
young idealists who enter the sacred precincts of a 
cloister, monastery, priory or convent ■with an iron 
determination to keep the vow of chastity intact. 
They become literally like -children, innocent, in- 
telligent and 'charitable. They become like angels. 
Hence in monasteries riierc k a tradition to look 
upon chastity as the only virtue that makes us like 
angels. St Thomas Aquinas’ genius was attribut- 
ed mainly to his lily-white chastity. It is his in- 
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contaminate chastity that earned for Mm the title 
“Angelic Doctor”, angelic in his virtue of chastity, 
angelic in his intuitive intellect, angelic in his 
zealous and apostolic life. 

For monks and nuns, from time to time, are ad- 
ministered doses of edifying stories which inspire 
the' young, idealistic, religious to keep the vow of 
chastity, in spite of the strongest pull of flesh and 
blood to violate it in thought, word and deed. The 
Franciscan monks know of their Father-Founder 
Francis rolling on thorns in ordei to conquer tem- 
ptations against chastity. The Benedictines have 
the example of a saint like St Bernard who plunged 
himself into a frozen lake in order to conquer tlie 
lute of flesh and keep up the vow of chastity. The 
Dominicans hear of the teenager St Thomas Aqui- 
nas who flung a burning torch against a young girl 
who was introduced into his prison cell by his bro- 
thers to tempt him and sully his vow of chastity. 

The Buddhist monks in their monasteries are 
reminded of the years of strenuous struggle of Bud- 
dha himself to master tlie tyranny of sense and sex 
and reach absolute chastity which, in the words of 
Buddha himself^ “is the key to Buddhahood”. 
Mental enlightenment and lustful confusion can- 
not co-exist in the same individual, at the same time. 
Hence Shakespeare has tersely said: “Lust and love 
are deadly enemies.” Chastity gives birth to and 
fosters love, while incontinence gives birth to and 
fosters lust, with its mental darkness, irresolute wU, 
self-pity and degradations. In the Buddhist Jat- 
aka stori^ and various anecdotes Trow the Jh'es of 
Buddhist stalwart monks and saints which are told 
and re-told in monasteries, and the very cloistered 
and meditative environment are all powerful in- 
centives for the inmates of monasteries to repulse 
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the lure of sex and climb tlic pinnacles of sex-subli- • 
mation through chastity. 

In Hindu monasteries are also current many 
stories which instil and strengthen tlie desire in no- 
\ices and aspirants to hold on to tlicir vow of chas- 
tity. Young Hindu monks and isolated Hindu nuns 
hear of tlie examples of Sri Sankarachar>'a, Ra- 
manuja, tlie life-long celibate monks of yore. Among • 
the outstanding celibate nuns in Hindu tradition 
are Gargi, associated witli tlie Brihadaranj'ak Upa- 
nishad, Sulaba occurring in the Mahabharat and 
Sabari in the Ramayana. Of late. Sister Nivedita, 
a Western disciple of Sn’ami Vivekananda, did 
much to revive the old Hindu tradition of retting 
up convents for Hindu nuns. Recently, the Rama- 
krishna Mission has started two convents for Hindu 
nuns where the daughter of Sri K.M. Munshi of 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan is also a member. 

While celibacy has its own history and romance 
in monasteries, it should be added that chaste 
married life of some sections of the Protestant cler- 
gy and the Hindu and Lamaist priests have bro- 
ught lamily ideals to their best. have seen for 
myself some married Anglican, Non-Conformist 
groups like Ac Presbyterians and MeAodists, and 
extreme leftists in. Protestantism like Ac Unitari-. 
ans and Free Christians, setting Ae highest ideal 
of family life, at once shouldering Ae responsi- 
bilities of a hoxiseholder and yet, reserving most 
of Aeir mind and heart to things that belong to 
God and religion. Dr E. Stanely Jones, an Am- 
erican MeAodist misrionary in InAa, is an exam- 
ple. They follo\v Ae Socratic traAtion in getting 
married, and yet becoming chaste, accepting mar- 
riage as a discipline for self-purification. About * 
Socrates, a householder sui generis, we read: 
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“As to love, his counsel was to abstain rigidly from fami- 
liarity with beautiful persons, for he observed thatitwasnot 
easy to be in communication with such persons, and observe 
continence. Socrates said that perhaps Cupids were cal- 
led archers for no other reason but because the beautiful 
wound from a distance. For himself, he was evidently 
with respect to such matters that he could more easily keep 
aloof from the fairest and the most blooming objects than 
others from tlic most deformed and unattractive.’* 

— Xenophon's memorabilia of Socrates 

It ^vas Socrates who advised married persons to 
have only an yearly sexual intercourse as the best 
rule of life. For weaker persons he advised the ma- 
ximum rate of a monthly sexual indulgence. Be- 
yond that, he said, one could indulge only by keep- 
ing the coffin ready by his side. 

Socrates prayed: “that I may be beautiful with- 
in”. It is this beauty of the soul monks and ideal- 
ists seek by taking u^on themselves life-long celi- 
bacy or married <mastity. There is no greater eso- 
teric of strength, stability, expansion and prestige 
of the Buddhist and the Catholic religion than its 
big army of celibate monks and nuns. Lapses there 
are; but on the whole. Buddhism and Catholic Chris- 
tianity have given us the most wonderful specimens 
of monastic life, which is the inner core of spiritual 
perfection. 

One quesrion ^vh^ch many have asked me with 
regard to the vow of celibacy is this: “Who keeps 
the vow of chastity more stringently and better? 
The Buddhist monks or the Catholic religious men 
and women?” Well, comparisons are odious. I 
think both the monastics, the Buddhist Asiatics and 
the Catholic Europeans observe the vow of chastity 
as best as they can. If anyone were to pr^s fur- 
ther and were to ask me where I found lapses fewer, 
my answer,is “in Buddhism.” But the fewer lapses in 
Buddhism is no matter of merit or pride for ffiem. 
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because tbc Buddhist monks arc not as active, d)’iia- 
mic, studious and adventurous as the Catholic 
monks and nuns. In other words, in Catliolic mo- 
nastic life there arc rich varieties of religious rcalis- ^ 
ation and adventures srith the inevitable result of 
more lapses too. Roses have their thorns too. 

There is no exaggeration to say that the scand- 
lous lives of many Western missionaries, mostly 
monastics, has been a bigger impediment for the 
acceptance of Christianity in the East than their 
\N'alled theology, sectarian interpretations of catho- 
licity and superiority complexes. 

As one who has been fried in a frying pan in- 
side and outside my monastic seclusion, I wsh to 
state that the Superiors in xeligous orders should 
handle most understandingly and psycho-analyti- 
cally the problem of sex, chastity and continence 
in religious houses. It is the psychic attitude of 
mind that matters far more than physical integrity '» 
in the vow of chastity. If fornication and adultery ■ 
could be committed %vith mere eyes, and even in 
thought and imagination, the primary concern of 
the superiors should be to instil this inner contin- 
ence rather than punish its external manifestations. 
Pruning the bram^es is a mere palliative and tem- 
porary remedy, while removing the roots is the real 
issue. If Viswamitra die Sage and Solomon tlie 
Wise fell through sex, then mediocre monks also fall. 

Often enough, tliere is the lack of biological 
maturi ty when a monk or nun makes the prolusion 
and undertakes the vow of chastity, obedience and 
poverty. I took my first vows at die age of twenty, 
after entering the seminary at the age of fifteen, 
and the monastery at the age of nineteen. When 
the master of novices, or the master of professed 
students, and the gurus in Hindu maths and Buddhist * 
sanghas have no realistic understanding of the psy- 
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chology of sex and the world of problems connected 
with it, their dependent monks and nuns will have 
to suffer. ^Vherc there is no psychological hand- 
ling and spiritual training in sex, there is often ha- 
bitual solitary sins indulged in by monhs and nuns, 
and not unfrequently lapsing into a kind of homo- 
sexuality, more often psychic than physical, when 
strict vigilance and enforcement of monastic rules 
are kept externally without inner conviction, cre- 
ative vocational dynamics and outlets are closed 
for right social service. 

It has been my universal experience to see the 
bare fact that the purer a monk is, the stronger he 
is, wder his vision, deeper his mystic touch with 
God and Reality. Mediocrity in monasteries thrives 
because monks remain satisfied with the social se- 
curity monasteries offer them. They are self-satis- 
fied tvith a mediocre observance of externals rather 
than tapping at the source of infinite potentialities 
inlaid in them, if only one could discover the laws 
of Self-unfolding from within. It is then, like world- 
lings, that monks also hug and hunt after self- 
delight rather than well-wishing, benevolence, bene- 
velle which is the essence of love. Physical self- 
delight is the core of lust, while we lhirishing .of 
real g o od is the _essence-jo^ove. The Thomistic 
velle alicui bonum — to svish one well — is nearer the 
concept of love and charity than all these romances 
and lyrics which the film world around sing aloud 
and our street-boys and social butterflies repeat. 

Tlie vow of chastity, the foremost in monasti- 
cism, from a spiritual point of view, consits in the 
mental discipline for sdf-purification from all lust- 
ful thirsts and yearnings for the purpose of seeing 
-God face to face: “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God”. 
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Esoterically, chastity is the key that opens the 
doors to second birth. Our first birth i s biologic a!, 
'a nd that is through sc:mal uni on. Our sec ond 
birtti, the dwijakood, abou t whichal l religious my s- 
ti g spea k, .is from GQ^uhion. K.eal votaries 3f 1 
celibacy, ihe true”monastics, are those *Svho are 
born, not of blood, nor of the n-ill of the flesh, nor 
of the mil of man, but of God” (John, I, 13). Even 
as a source of physical health and vitality, the ob- 
servance of sex-sublimation is desirable for men, 
and essential for monks. As Pafanjali say’s: “Con- 
tinence being established, inexhaustible energy is 
thereby gained”. 

Psychologically, the vow of chastity is sex-sub- 
limadon and something more. In its positive sen- 
se, celibacy is nothing but the transcanalisadon of 
the sexual urge from procreative and recreative in- 
dulgence into creative and healthy channels in phi- 
losophy, theology, ministry, literature, poetry, mys- 
ticism, fine arts, etc. By damming the torrential 
flood of sex, we can fertilise creative fields of human 
spirit “for the welfare and prosperity of many”, 
as Buddha said. 

In monasteries, Christian, Buddhist and Hindu, 
several methods are suggested for tlie presenration 
of virginity. Among these the most important arc 
sense-control and meditation; prayer and correc- 
tive dietetics. The practice of using hair-shirts 
and flagellations, etc., have all fallen in disuse in 
monasteries today. Exceptions are still very many. 

I still keep a whip mth me which I ^sas using du- 
ring my student days to control the ass an I pig in 
me. Paid Brunton in his Secret Path say’s: 


“If at any time your self-control is threatened by violent 
passions of %vhatc>’cr kind, immediately resort to the pra- 
ctice of rhythmic breathing exercises until the danger has 
passed.” 
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This is a helpful yo^c method to still the temp- 
est of sexual urge. Mahatma Gandhi suggests 
cold baths in time of sexual excitement. Many 
other methods are suggested by various spiritual 
guides. But heartfelt prayer to God, to remain 
busily engaged in spiritual adventures, sense mor- 
tifications and a healthy, creative, positive attitude 
towards life are among the royal roads leading us 
to the pinnacles of celebacy which enable us to see 
and reach God, Nirvana, the goal of monasticism. 
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RELIGIOUS VOWSs OBEDIENCE 


“Obey your prelates and be subject to them. They are 
keeping unwearied watch over your souls, because they 
know they tvill have an account to give.” 

—Htb^ XIII, 17 

“There has been such a thing as Jcldng mankind aJone; 
there has never been such a thing as governing man- 
kind with success. Letting alone springs from fear lest 
men’s natural dispositions be perverted and their 
virtue laid aside. But if their natural dispositions be 
not perverted nor their virtue laid aside, what room is 
there left for govemincnt?’’ — Chuang Tzu, it 

From an ethical and spiritual point of Wew, chas- 
tity or sex-sublimation is the foremost of all reli- 
gious vots’s. But from administrative point of view, 
obedience to the constituted authority and statu- 
tory laws and rules of an institution is considered the 
most important of all religious vows. 

In some religious orders obedience is extolled to 
such an extent that all other vows are made subserv- 
ient to obedience. As mentioned earlier in this 
book, the Dominicans and jome other religious or- 
ders take only the vow of obedience as being inclu- 
sive of all other vows. The Jesuits have obedience 
as the core and lever of their entire organisation. 
Tlie famous phrase of St Ignatius of Loyola, a Spa- 
nish soldier who, after his conversion, became a 
soldier of Christ and founded the Society of Jesus, 
that obedience must be **corpse-Iike”, perinde ac 
cadaver, has been caricatured in Protestant and anti- 
Catholic literature to an extent that makes human 
freedom null and void. Yet, human freedom is_A 
preserved in “corpse-like obedience” because eacli 
208 
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case is to be decided on its own merits. Yet, it 
is historically true to say that the Jesuit Order is 
the most rigorous pattern of statutory obedience. 

The real spirit of Jesuit obedience is not themi- 
litarism of Caesar, but the charity of Christ that 
makes them free; I wish to record my gratitude to 
such Jesuits who are free in God and want to build 
bridges between East and West. Such are men 
like P. Turmes, S.J. of Calcutta, Fr A. Esteller, 
Fr H. Heras, Fr E. Zuibitu and Fr A.M. Coyne 
from among the Bombay Jesuits who helped me 
and my work. 

But both religious theocracy and monastic 
obedience in the Jesuit form are overshadowed by 
modern totalitarian states wth their heartlcssness, 
inhumanity and autocratic blockheadedness. “To 
believe, to obey, to fight,” said Benito Mussolini, 
“is the creed of Fascism.” But a thousand times bet- 
ter to believe and obey the Church than the State, 
because religions are faint echoes of God, while 
power politics is the banc of Caesar’s kingdom. 

In Buddhism, monks are obliged to be obedient 
to ethics. The ethical laws are taken as identical 
■with Nature’s laws. Buddhist obedience is slack to 
positive statutory law’s. In Hindu classical monas- 
ticism, obedience to any external authority save 
to one’s guru or superior is reduced to nil. Nay, 
those who are intent upon the task of reaching Brah- 
man through ascetic and mystical paths are, by that 
Very fact, released from all obedience to social, civil 
and political statutory laws and human authorities. 
Here, there is a fundamental difference between 
Christian monasticism and the Hindu-Buddhist 
world. The only form of Christian monasticism 
■which comes nearer the ideal of individual initia- 
tive and freedom from obeying any externa! autho- 
rity is the ideal of Christian hermitages. 


*4 
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The ^ civil and ecclesiastical hierarchy, having 
jurisdiction over sulyects, becomes necessary in the 
fallen state of man. In an ideal society there is 
no need of government . officials, a ruling party j 
and tlie subject citizens. Governments, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, are the badge of man’s lost 
innocence. Where this innocence is restored, the 
raison d'etre of governments, obedience, and the di- 
viding wall beuveen the ruling few and the subject 
many ceases to exist. If that government is the 
best which rules the lea«5t, it follows that in an ideal 
state of things there will be no more the dividing 
line between the ruling and ruled, tlie orders from 
above and obedience from below. In philosophi- 
cal anarchism, individuals are to be emancipated 
to such an extent that their self-controJ is so com- 
plete, their morality, ethics, natural Jam and God’s 
will have all become one and the same- thing that 
there is no room left for obedience to any human 
authority. y 

Obedience, as it is worked out in religious or- 
ders, in tlie Church and the State, presupposes that 
the obedient subjects arc immature by themselves, 
and that they should be made dependent upon tlieir 
superiors. Often this assumed superiority of au- 
thorities and alleged inferiority of the subjects are 
more legal than ctliical, statutory than natural. 
Blind, unquestioned obedience can be demanded 
only from children under training, soldiers on duty 
or bearded babies and infantile adults. The herd 
instinct leads us on to follow suit, to fall in line with 
the rest, to be conformists of traditions and routine 
and to accept the order of tilings as they are, ivith- 
out ever questioning the how and why of things. 

Obedience, as a moral virtue and as a religious 
vow, has its own justification. As moral virtue, , 
obedience is necessary for regulating co-operative ' 
inter-action between cliildrcn and parents, pupils i 
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and teacher?, servants and masters, subjects and 
authorities. As a religious vow, obedience is essen- 
tial to guarantee corporate living and commu- 
nity life, its expansion and consolidation in various 
fields of organised minislrj^. A religious ' voav, as 
it is understood in monasteries, is defined as “a pro- 
mise made to God regarding a subject of greater 
perfection and possible of achievement”. This is 
a kind of paraphrase of the definition given in tlie 
Canon La^v: l^romtsio facta Deo de re quadam possibili 
et meliori”. Can. 1307, I. In other words, the only 
justification of the vow of obedience is that it should 
lead us nearer to our spiritual perfection and make 
us better every day. It is not external, legal or 
statutory perfection that is the goal of monastic life, 
but inner transformation of man’s mind and heart, 
his ethical perfection, spiritual regeneration that 
makes him a child of God in his transformed con- 
sciousness, in his thoughts, wrds, deeds, and the 
very attitude to\vards life. 

But, imfortunately, in many religious orders, 
both in the West and in tlie East, in Christian and 
Buddhist organisations, a sort of mechanical con- 
formity established traditions, ceremonies and 
formalities arc adjudged as tlie criterion of perfec- 
tion, while tendencies of human spirit to go direct 
to God, Reality, through one’s o^vn initiative, spon- 
taneity and creativity of personal experiments and 
vital experiences are all looked upon with suspicion 
from the top by the authorities. The custodians 
of law and order discourage, and often oppose, any 
attempt of subjects to reach God without any hu- 
man intermediary. Many superiors think that 
they are the oracle of God, the mouthpiece of the 
Divine Will, the sole interpreters of the Divine com- 
mandments, and the exclusive repositories of grace 
and saU’ation. 

It is this imprisoning of the keys of the Kingdom 
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of God, of ctl'ics, morality and salvation within the 
closed fists of police forces that is most resented by 
the emancipated monks in monasteries. Mystics, 
intuitive thinkers and philosophic seers arc ipso Jc 
cto debarred from ever becoming superiors winch 
how'C\'Cr, W'ould be the last job any free, open-mind 
cd monk would accept, litosc who arc intcllcc 
tually emancipated and spiritually free will neitlie 
order nor obey others, except God and Nature 
Tlicn it is no more obedience to frail human beings 
but living in unison with the will of God and tin 
heart beat of Mother Nature. All other legal sta^ 
tutes tljcy will conform to only insofar as they agree 
with their conscience, now made attuned to God, 
our heavenly Father, and Nature, our earthly ^^o• 
thcr. 

It is in this field of obedience, I believe, thc^ ea- 
stern. w'Orld, the Hindu-Buddhist world has a signi- 
ficant contribution to make to tJ>e ideals of monas- 
ticism in tlie West. In the purest form of Hindu 
monastlcism, wiicn one is w'cddcd to a life of total de- 
dication to spiritual Self-realisation, he is freed from 
•ceremonial, legal and even social and civil Jaw-s, 
;so that unhampered and unfettered by human in- 
stitutions, social conventions and positive laws he 
could embark upon bold experiments with the life 
of the Spirit. In Hinduism we have no heresies 
.and heresy-hunting police forces, no inquisition fires 
•and no fossilisation of beliefs. Buddha denied al- 
most the entire Hindu orthodoxy, rejecting the 
authority of the Vedas and priests, the efficacy of 
rituals and sacrifices, the entire caste system and 
most of»what are considered to be the essentials of 
Hinduism. And yet, the Hindus included Buddha 
among the ten incarnations of ^^hnu, the second 
person of the Hindu Trinity! The reason is this. 
Buddha was a monk, and a monk is entitled to hold 
his own views and live his own life, and preachy * 
arid spread' his own religious ideals. Even atheists 
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like Kapila and Buddha, agnostics and anarchists 
were respected on par with t!ic most orthodox Hindu 
monks like Sankara, Ramanuja and Ramakrishna. 
Nay, even hybrid blends between Hinduism and 
Islam, as was efTected by monks like Kabir and 
Guru Nanak, have honoured niches in the Hindu 
pantheon. Orthodox Hindus find it a joy in wor- 
shipping Jesus, Francis of Assisi, Savanarola and 
many Christian saints because, as monks and nuns, 
they must be free, even if the saints were not Hin- 
dus or even Asiatics. That is the bane and beauty 
of Hinduism, its universal tolerance, its freedom for 
monks and nuns ^vithin its own fold and outside 
its respect for prophets and scriptures of other 
peoples and other religions, its all-embracing 
cathoUcity and all-sheltering maternal wings. 

None has so masterly and realistically describ- 
ed the concept of obedience in monasteries as Tho- 
mas Aquinas who, after the Bible, enjoys the great- 
est authority in the Catholic Church. Aquinas 
teaches that man is bound to obey only God in 
everything — obedience to God and Nature’s laws, 
to God’s inspirations and whisperings. Whenever 
any directive or order from any superior, ecclesias- 
tical, civil or religious, goes against God’s dire- 
ctives, then we are bound to disobey, thus following 
the example of the Apostles who disobeyed the re- 
ligious and civil authorities saying: “We must obey 
God rather than men” (Acts, V, 20). 

With regard to the specific vow of religious ob- 
edience made by monks, Aquinas says; 

“A religious makes profession of obedience with regard 
to regular community life; and in this field they arc sub- 
ject to prelates. Hence the religious are obliged to obey 
only in those things that pertain to regular community 
living. This obedience is quite enough for salvation. If 
one desires to obey in other matters also, that can spring 
from the summits of perfection, provided, however, such 
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an obedience is not against God or the professed Rule. 

Tlicn, such an obedience wilJ be no obedience.” 

—3*2, Q- 104 , 5 

In Other words, obedience to human superiors' 
is justifiable only for the sake of regular community 
liv'ing.and community Jiving for tJic sake of God and 
salv’ation of souls. If this supreme target is lost sight 
of, obedience is no better than militarism in Caesar’s 
camp. Then, obedience is a cloak for weak superiors 
to stifle initiative, spiritual enfranchisement and 
unfettered search after Truth andunchartcred march 
in the c\'angclising, — or better, spiritualising — task, 
mission of the monk in the Kingdom of God. 

It is true tliat thcrqarc religious monks for whom 
firccdom means licence. It is true tliat often many 
subject religious monks and nuns seek enfranchisr 
ment not svith a view to leading a better and hight 
life, but for the purpose of self-aggrandisemen 
vanity and stxual gratifications. To check thes 
by tile rod of autliority invested in superiors is \\ith 
in tlie constitutional jurisdiction of superiors, sine 
monks have vowed doivn tlieir lives to attain per 
fection. 

But, it ako happens, that the reason for clash 
conflict and tug-of-war lies at the doorsteps of su- 
periors, when they ^vant to safeguard their oivn po- 
sition under the covering of obedience. They have 
not the courage to lace Truth and Values in their 
face. Instead of opening aJI doors and windmvs for 
any ne\v light that may come from any side, 
they choose to cling to the beaten track, customs, 
traditions, ceremonies and formalities. It is here 
the real test of obedience to Truth comes, as differ- 
ent from obedience to men and superiors. 

I have been a victim of canonical sanction on 
a number of occasions in my life. I rememberr 
some v,venty seven years ago, in 1941, I happened 
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to quote from Asoka*s Pillar Edicts from a Catholic 
pulpit in Perugia, in Central Italy. My superior 
then told me: “It is a sin to quote Buddha’s sayings 
from our holy pulpit, because Buddha was an adieist 
.pagan while Christ ^vas God Himself.” 

On another occasion in England, I happened, 
to compare a passage from tlie Fourth Gospel wth 
a few verses in the Bhagavad Gita. I came under 
canonical gunfire, and my superior said: “Your 
Krishna and Ram are myths; your Bhagavad Gita 
is a bundle of contradictions. The next time you 
mix up Gita ^vith the Gospel, I will suspend you 
from preaching.” 

Once, as a student in Rome, I was reading 
tire witings of Swami Vivckananda and some worla 
of Rabindranath Tagore, all books which 1 borro- 
wed from the library of the Propaganda College. 
My Prior happened to pass by, watching the sort 
of books I was reading. He asked me the name of 
the books. He then looked at them, and said: “You 
arerea^ng books wthout ecclesiastical imprimatur. You 
cannot read those pagan authors. They will 
destroy your faith. I would have confiscated these 
books if you had bought them. Now I order you 
to return them to the Propaganda College”. And 
on that very same day I returned those books. I 
obeyed. 

The Dominican Order was originally known as 
the "Order of Truth”. Aquinas and Albert the 
Great had to meet the fiercest opposition when they 
tried to introduce Aristotle in the Universities. Nay, 
even St Thomas Aquinas, the foremost bulwark of 
Christian theological orthodoxy, was condemned 
as a heretic, after his death. His old teacher, Al- 
bert the Great, had to come all the ^vay from Colo- 
gne to Rome to defend his disciple, the Angelic 
Doctor. 
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Now, it seems to me that the closcd-door touch- 
mc-not‘ism in religion is a disease to be pitied ratlicr 
than a thing to be fought against. 

Some of the devotional books in Hinduism, Bud 
dism, Catholicism contain miracle stories, myths an( 
fancies and silly stories of apparitions and so man; 
humbugs and philosophical errors and so man) 
unscientific statements. The Hindu Puranas and 
Buddhist jataka stories arc very largely myths teach- 
ing ethics and spirituality. I hapjpened to trans- 
late from Italian into English a book named .“/< 
Miracolo dtlla Fatima'\ for tlic Paulist lathers. It 
speaks of angels feeding children with the blood of 
Jesus and other stories. Yet, they get easy mpri- 
matur from superiors. But any solid work on 
phiiosi^hy, comparative religion, mysticism and 
scientific research can only rvith difficulty — if ever — 
pass the ecclesiasdcal censor. Even the books of 
such a saintly, scholarly priest like Antonio Ros- 
'mini are put on the Index. Rosmini described 
only The Five Plagues of the Church, as he saw it in 
Italy and Europe and history. But the Church 
in India and China and in the m'de world have 
■fifty plagues to be cured of, before the Church could 
be really the Catholic Mother of all peoples, all 
■nations, all cultures. of. East and West. 

The virtue and vow of obedience needs inter- 
pretation, modernisadon so that Truth and Values 
may not be sacrificed at the moloch of a consdtut- 
ed authority or positive statutory, disciplinary rules. 
Among die various instances that throng in my 
mind, whenever I think of the vow of obedience in 
its’ ideal sense and in its practice, I may mendon 
for the sake of illustradon just two or three rathei 
recent occurrences in my frfe. 

I ivas put in charge of a parish in Worli, a small 
village in Bombay City, in 1956 by His Eminence- ' 
Cardinal Valerian Gracias, the Archbishop of Bom- 
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bay. Now, the new Vicar who was appointed 
there as my successor, began to encroach upon the 
school, for no other reason than to grab as much 
money as he could from the school. If the money 
were utilised for the betterment of the school or the 
parish, I would not h?.vc resented his encroachment. 
But apparently that was not to be. Yet, the new 
Vicar was ordering me to do his will, as an act of ob- 
edience. Then, I was a new comer to Bombay arch- 
diocese. His Eminence Cardinal Gracias fell ill, 
and he went to Europe for treatment. Then the 
Vicar intrigued wth the auxiliary Bishop to oust 
me from the school, so that he may get a free hand 
to control the finances of the school. Seizing the 
opportunity of the absence of the Cardinal, the 
Bishop ordered me under obedience to leave the 
school. The Vicar then ordered me out to leave 
the parochial house rvidiin twenty-four hours I And 
I had to obey both my Bishop and my Vicar; and 
I left the place in less than twenty-four hours. It 
was better for me to have left the place than to con- 
nive with the squandering of public money for pri- 
vate ends. 

Then the Bishop put me under obedience in a 
parish in North Bombay. The Vicar there is one 
who wants to have everything under his thumb. 
In the name of obedience he would even control 
my thoughts, the persons I associate with, my ex- 
tra-parochial activities. He ivould leave no initi- 
ative to any of his dependent priests. I fell a vic- 
tim to another tyranny under tlie sanctimonious 
name of obedience. Feeling suffocated, for lack 
of any initiative in my specific field of monastic and 
Dominican and missionary apostolate, I started a 
new sdiool, and rc-started the Institute of Indian 
Culture, which was already started in Worli, Bom- 
bay, with the permission and blessings of the Cardi- 
nal. Then came the peremptory order from the Vicar 
to close down both tlie Institute and the new school 
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which I had named after St Thomas Aquinas, my 
blood-brother in the Dominican Order, and part of 
my intellectual heritage. This time I disobeyed tlic 
Vicar’s injunction. Tlicn the Vicar took the ease 
to the Bishop alleging dmt my ncav school would 
adversely affect the interests of his parochial school 
The Bishop tlicn ordered me to close do^^'n my nev 
school under strict obedience. I obeyed- But 
on my o%vn, I left that p.ansh andwitlldrc^\' to mj 
hermitage at tlic Retreat House, in Bandra, as tht 
series of conflicts between obedience to the super- 
iors and individual conscience were producing a 
serious crisis in my mind. ^Vc sliould obey to tlie 
extreme limits, but obedience should not land us 
in a lunatic asylum. We .should bend as low as 
we can before authorities; but rve should not Jet 
ourselves be brol^n up by Uie rod of authority in 
the name of obedience. 

The Bishop, through tlic connivance of the Vi- 
car, srith^ew maintenance alIo\NTtnce as a sanction 
for my relinquishing the post in Mahira Church, 
and left me to my fate. After recuperating my 
mental health and regaining my spiritual equili- 
brium, I started a school for the destitute children 
of the locality. I approached the Bishop for per- 
mission and he said, “This school ivill also have the 
same fktc as your St Thomas Aquinas School.” He 
threatened to close it down under obedience. At 
that juncture. Providence risibly seemes to have 
come to my rescue, when the large-hearted Mens. 
Vivian Dyer, the Vicar General of the Archdiocese, 
inter\'encd and he blessed our apostolate of mercy 
to the underdogs of God. So, no^v our work con- 
tinues and grows in such a way that our 'SVelfare 
Society for Destitute Children and its affiliated in- 
stitutions arc well-established which can be beaten 
by God, but no more with. the episcopal rod. 

In other words, the ideal of obedience is the 
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soundest law in monastic organisations. But, as 
it works out in individual cases, it is the most deli- 
cate and thorniest of all religious vows. If the su- 
periors and subjects understand each other and as- 
sume divided responsibilities on a co-operative ba- 
sis, motivated by love of God and souls, then many 
of the anomalies arising from the clash and conflict 
between the subjects and authorities could be re- 
moved, or at least roftened and eased. But military 
obedience and unquestioned blind following can- 
not help in the evolution of free souls. 

St Augustine, that master-mind and patriarch 
of monasticism, gives the following norm with re- 
gard to obedience and broad-based superior-sub- 
ject relations. He says in his Rule: 

“The superior should set out to serve the community, and 
not merely to command. High in honour but humble 
before God and his (her) community, he should always 
set a good example, be ready to give correction, consola- 
tion and comfort where needed, be infinitely patient... 
A high station is a place of danger, and subjects must bear 
in mind that their obedience is an act of mercy, not only 
to themselves, but also to their superior.” 

—Sebastian Bullough O.P's translation, Life of the Spirit, 
VoL VIII, July, 1953. 

I know too well a number of cases in which 
monks have become victims of misunderstanding, 
vindictiveness and repression from their superiors 
under the mantle of obedience. Sometimes, monks 
reach a stage when they have to choose between 
running away from their monasteries, or ending 
up in a lunatic asylum. At least once in life I rea- 
ched that stage, and I walked off from the Black- 
friars Priory, Oxford on 7th September, 1943. No- 
where could we see the truth of the saying: “Letter 
kills, but the spirit vivifies”, so clearly as in the lives 
of monks and their observance of the vow of obedi- 
ence. It is not mere luck, fate, Kismet or position 
of the constellations up in the skieS that explains 
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tlic smooth running and harmony between superi- 
ors and subjects. It is the' reasoning capacity, a 
large-hearted wll, a live and let-live attitude, a 
give-and-take policy rather than the boat-denial and 
scorclicd-carth poIic>' of some superiors who do not 
take obedience as a real religious vow tliat helps 
individuals to reach spiritual perfection but as a 
wcapoa for ruling and governing. Or else, obe- 
dience becomes a cloak for superiors to hold on to 
their ©>^11 with diplomacy, intrigues and touch- 
me-not-ism in religion. Even art cannot exist for 
art’s sake; art is for Self-realisation’s sake. Much 
less can any government exist for government's sake. 
It exists for the spiritual and material welfare of tlic 
people governed. 

This sort of mechanical obedience to arbltrar>‘ 
and capricious orders of superiors, this^ clinging on 
to die letter at the expense of the spirit, is by no 
means restricted to Cliristiamty alone. It is a disease 
prevalent in the Hindu-Buddhist world as well. 
The more intellectual, enterprising and missionary 
type a monk is, the more metical and unconvention- 
al he becomes, the greater tJic opposition he is likely 
to encounter from his superiors. 

I have knouTi some fi\'e monks of the Ramakri- 
shna Mission Order who ha\'c been expelled on the 
alleged reason of disobedience. One of them is 
still in England, Su-ami A\'\')’aktananda, whose 
theories about, and propagation of, what he called 
*‘Vedantic Communism”, brought him in con0ict 
wth his superiors at Belur Matli, the Headquarters 
of the Ramakrishna ^fission Order of Monks near 
Calcutta. How some of these superiors in Hindu- 
ism, Catholicism, Buddhism and other great reli- 
gions are afraid of ideas! How they continue he- 
resy-hunting amidst thdr own brethren and arrest 
every new' adventure of mind plunging into die in- ■" 
finite world of thought and ideas by using their rod 
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of autliorityl \Vlule the same superiors will encour- 
age the grossest forms of devotional practices, sto- 
ries of apparitions, miracles, mechanical mumbling 
/ of prayers, any critical, scientific and comparative 
' study of philosophies and religions arc discouraged, 

• discredited, censured, and often condemned and 
placed on the Indcxl 

As Father Isaac Thomas Hcckcr proved in his 
life, sometimes disobeicncc to statutory orders 
of certain superiors is essential to achieve the real 
goal of the monastic life. Fr Hcckcr disobeyed his 
Provincial, and even the General of the Redempt- 
orist Order in order to bring back the original, cre- 
ative, dj’namic spirit of monastic life, by founding 
his Missionary Society of St Paul in New York in 
1858, There is the ease of Fr George TyrreU who 
<vas dismissed from tl c Society of Jesus because of 
his ideas and books. Instead of that healthy, posi- 
dve facing th.e challenge of ideas and life, 
many superiors resort to tiic short cut, the negative 
method of cutting, pruning, cudgelling and tortur- 
ing men witli ideas and initiative. In modern times, 
Mahatma Gandhi has set us an example of 
what he called “Civil Disobedience” in order to 
fight political wrongs. I believe religious disobe- 
dience also becomes a necessity to right religious 
^vTongs in society, Church and in Hindu-Buddhist 
monasteries. 

In ethics and morality and in the councils of 
perfection a man has no choice to disobey, because 
ethics is the law of his being. The Commandments 
of God and Nature’s laws cannot be disobeyed ex- 
cept with grave damage to the transgressor. But 
these positive statutes which have nothing to do 
wth the perfection of human spirit, nothing to help 
^ a man to become holier, purer and truer every day 
V, have to stand or fall on their merits. If the com- 
mands of superiors hold no water, and if they dwarf, 
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stifle .'intl kill your spinr* it I^ccomcs your duty to 
l>)pass, or even disobey them- 

If r disobey the statutory ride of making two 
liours of meditation every' day, that svill hurt me. 
Hut, if any superior ordcrs^mc not to read or study 
the Ilindu-Buddhist world, in which I am born and 
which forms part of my blood stream, I fiavc to 
think twee before I obey it. Or if I go Imngry and, 
to meet my outi needs, I have no other altcrrtatiie 
but to make use of my journalistic and literary c.t- 
pcricnce both as part of my teaching mission 
and as a means of earning my livelihood, I liave to 
follow my conscience, even if superiors order me 
not to Write and let my pen rust and rot. 

My Bishop advised me not to contribute arti- 
cles to “\VORLDMrSSION”, a Catliolic quarterly 
edited byj[. Fulton Sheen of Nctv’ York, even srhen 
the editor invites me to continue to write for them. 
Tile Bisliop says, “By writing for American papere 
you may say something which may hurt some bi- 
shop here in India.** But is this an argument? If 
we go wrong, correct us wth the cliarity of Clirist. 
If we don’t, then why do you stop us? A certain 
Bishop and superior asked me to obey tJicir injun- 
ction that I must leave tliis hermitage at the 
Retreat House. For me to cling to this hermitage is 
a matter of life and death. And yet, they %vant to 
try my obedience simply because it is their order, 
and simply because they are my superiors. ^NTicn 
this hermitage was inhabited by rats and snakes 
for the last quarter of a century none even tliought 
of this abandoned Imt. How that I Ixave occupied 
it wtlx the permission of the Cardinal, Archbishop 
of Bombay, it becomes a test case of obedience, even 
if it meant death to my body and soul! 

Nothing hurts me more than to mention a feiv 
instances to shmv how the vow of obedience Works 
in practice. While the vow of obedience is holy 
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and necessary, its application needs sanctity on the 
part of superiors. But self-criticism is better than to 
be a Cicero in one’s owti home. As experience is a 
great teacher, we should have no illusions wth re- 
gard to the unredeemed human nature in botli su- 
periors and subjects. Wc cannot leave men in per- 
petual tutelage. Tlie pedagogic mission of superi- 
ors enos \vith the bhth of personal responsibility in 
us. After all, when we arc dead and gone, our 
Judge is not any superior or king or Pope, but God 
and God alone, before whom we are all responsible 
for lights, graces and duties of our call. 

All positive man-made laws which subjects obey 
need constant revision, re-adjustment and adapt- 
ation to the clianging needs and times. Before 
Indian Independence, the Indian Bishops, includ- 
ing the Papal Delegate, Mons. Ladislav Zaleski, 
condemned Brahmandav Upadhaya, a Christian 
convert from Hinduism, because he held that, as 
an Indian and as a Catholic, he must be true and 
loyal to both Indian culture and the Catholic Church. 
In die past, missionaries published apologetic books 
with ecclesiastical imprimatur decrying Hinduism 
and Buddhism in the worst terms, caricaturing the 
real and alleged faults, and denying even the basic 
truths. In those days there was the British Lion 
to protect the extravagancies of missionaries who 
only wanted yes men and obedient acolytes in their 
service. 

The colour bar of the .Europeans in India and 
the British authority were once questioned by a 
few Indian Catholics; and they were branded as 
“disobedient Catholics”. When a few Christian 
missionaries from the West, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, became Hindus and Buddhists, the sup- 
eriors called them “traitors’*. Verrier Elwin, 
Stokes and C.F. Andrews are outstanding examples. 
They excommunicated them, discredited them. 
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Tiicir writingi were branded as licrctical and pagan 
(hose censors who knew notbmg, or next to no* 
tiling of tlicspirit of Indian culture or the pliiloso* 
pliy of tile Hindudluddhist svorld. India and 
China alone form about Iialf of mankind. And 
tficse superiors expect us to brusli aside our blood, 
culture and civilis:ition as dross, simply because our 
forbears embraced Christianity, because we accept 
Christ as our Saviour, God, the Logos incarnate, 
Jesus as the bridge between the East and the ^Vcst, 
man and God. If the uTitinps of Indian national- 
ists were to pass ecclesiastical censure, which is in 
the control of the Western bosses, their uritings 
would never see sunliglit. 

After stating that there arc anomalies and ab- 
uses in exacting obedience from subject monks, I 
must also add that these anomalies arc die inevita- 
ble results of the lifc-aflirmlng aspect of Christianity 
Archbisliop Tliom.as D’Esterre Roberts, SJ., th^ 
former ruler of the Bombay Arelidioccse, lias recent 
ly published a book entitled *'Blnck Popes'*. ^ In tha 
Irook he mentionfs how the vow of obedience or 
the part of monks and clergy lias been abused b> 
many superiors, including some Popes. In between 
tile lines of that book one can see the tug*of-war 
between the ideal concept of obedience and its ma- 
nifold abuses in monasteries, dioceses and the chur- 
ch administration as a whole, 

I believe in the great distinction made by Al- 
bert Schweitzer in world-aflirming and \\orld-de- 
nying religions. Of the world-affirming religions, 
the foremost is historical Christianity built on the 
Judeo-Grcco-Roman civilisation. Of the world- 
denying religions arc the orthodox sections of the 
Hindu-Buddhist world. Christianity does not seek 
escape from the evils of the world; but faces them 
and seeks fulfilment in and through the evils, su- 
fferings and crosses of life, as constrasted to thege- 
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nernl tendency of escapism in the broad theology 
of the Hindus. In this very life-affirming urge of 
Christianity arc inherent these anomalies, these 
paradox© and heart-rending dichotomy. Christian- 
ity is nothing if it is not a continuous revolution 
in our souls, hearts and minds. Christianity began 
as a challenge and a revolution, with total reversal 
of accepted standards, upholding imponderable 
V'alucs and valu© alone, crucifying worldly stand- 
ards. This revolution srill continue as long as Chri- 
stianity surviv© on the face of the earth. A faint 
echo, a distant ripple of that tug-of-war between 
military obedience of the kingdom of Caesar and 
Christian obedience in the Kingdom of God is wat- 
ched in cloistered monastcri©. 

But in the Hindu and Buddhist orthodox cir- 
cles, religious bigotry, obscurantism and ultramon- 
tanbm aie still worse than in Christianity. A^eat 
personal friend and fellow-tramp of mine, the Rev. 
Bhikhu U. Tittila was branded as a heretic and re- 
negade by a Burmese senior monk, because the Bhi- 
khu exchanged his orange robes for a Wwtern suit, 
while he was working in London, as though the 
whole monastic core were in his dress. For some 
orthodox Hindus, “religion is in tlieir cooking pot«”, 
as Vivekananda said. The caste system, based on 
birth, and untouchability are the worst social can- 
cers of Hinduism. 

Christian monasticism has its faults and failings; 
but in the Hindu-Buddhist wwlds faults and fail- 
ings are many times more and, certainly, not any 
less. In the ideological field, the vanguard of re- 
volutionary Christianity, the mystic and esoteric 
bands are far more receptive and ?.ssimilative of 
new ideas than the widest and broadest approach 
to life and religion in the Hindu-Buddhist world. 

If anything is broad. Catholic Christianity is still 
broader; if anything wide, Catholicism is still wider. 
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If any religion in catliolic, Roman Catliolicism i* 
still more catholic than any oilier religion claim- 
ing catholicity. If Ilindtimn were a sea of rcligi- 
onn c^cricnccs and n-nricitcs of religions rcalhation, 
then Catholiciini is an ocean, still wider. 

But to discover that catholicity of Christianity 
we have to go hack to the p.ages of the Gospel, to 
the early Apostolic and A|>ologctic rathers, to the 
ms-sties and thinkers and saints of Christianity. But 
if we go to some canonists, littirgists r.tjd superiors, 
some dc\*otion*mongcring parish priests and hi* 
sliops, we will he disillusioned. In the same ss-ay, 
to understand the idcal« of religious vous sve have 
to go to Basil, Benedict, Francis of Assisi, Dominic 
of Guzman, Sas'anarola, Catherine of Siena and 
their likes. Tliry had experience of life; they sen- 
sctl the heartbeat of souls throbbing for the Life 
Divine. They understood the m>-sicry of the Cross 
in its depth, width and height. Tlic fourth dimen- 
sion of tlic Cross was to them Values. 

Obedience, in its ideal sense, is the only one vow 
essential in monastic life. For tliat very fact it needs 
closest study, constant vigilance and adaptability 
so that a monk may not live for obedience, but obed- 
ience for the ncrfcction of the monk; not man 
for the sabbatii, but sabbath for man. Superiors, 
rules and the very Church arc only means; ntctssilalt 
medii as the Catholic Tlicologians teach — God or Self- 
realisation alone is the goal. Everything is to be 
obeyed insofar as it helps that goal. Tlie Ignatian 
rule of tantum quanium is valid for the \-ow of obed- 
ience also, and not merely in the use of creatures. 

Religious vosv-s arc aids for the liberation of the 
spirit of man, never a source of bondage and stiliing 
and crippling thought. We need a little more rea- 
soning and what St Paul calls "rational service" , 
in monasteries too. Then we shall help to cleanse 
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monasteries fr om accumulated dross and cobwebs 
and renew th em, attuning the life therein to the 
letter and the spirit of the patriarchs of monastici- 
sni , the ideal of attaining higher perfection of the. 
spirit through love of God anu man. ' 

After the Vatican Council II, the problems 
and vo%vs of obedience and chastity etc., are ever 
under the gunfire of secularists, skin-deep rationa- 
lists and empirical physicists. Pope Paul spen^.t^ 
sleepless nights jensing the shape of things to 
come, reading the signs on the walls. As a loyal 
child of the Church I must tell to Peter in person : 
“Do not yield, do not give in when the essentials 
of the Gospel and Evangelical perfection are jn 
question. Better a few loyal followers of the folly 
of the Cross of Clirist than legions of worldly butter- 
flies around the Pope and the Church. There is 
no priesthood without the vow of celibacy and 
obedience to the evangelical counsels. Married 
clergy is no clergy in Catholicism, Hinduism and 
Buddhism. With St Paul I would urge and say 
to my Father, Pope Paul: J{olite eonfomari huic satculo 
...Yes, no diplomatic pact with this world. Transit 
enim Jigura AiyaJ-passes and fades away the shape 
of this world. It is not in cardinals’ red hat, nor 
in the Vatican treasuries lies our hope, but in the 
wisdom of the Cross, in “Tesus and Him Crucified”. 
Return, then, to us our heritage. Holy Father, the 
barge of Peter turned ChrisUvards, Puritywards, 
God\vards and not to the United Nations and state 
governments. Then Pope Paul will resurrect the 
spirit of Pope John XaIII who received m"e and 
infused his spirit into me on 30th June 1962, and 
charged me to continue my mission for the uplift 
of destitute children, Ibr tJ.c East-West Understand- 
ing, and for revival of the perennial values of that 
Catliolic Church which is the Mother of East and 
^ West, Hindus, Christians, Buddhists, Moslems and 
all humans on this planet. 



CHAPTER XIII 


RELIGIOUS VOWS— POVERTY 


“Let us, then, live happily, wc who own nothing can 
call nothing our own; let us I>c lilcc the Shining Ones 
(Abbassara gods) who arc nourbhed on love.” 

—Dhammapadi 20o 

“Jesus said to him: ‘If thou has a mind to be perfect, 
go home and sell all that belong to thee, gave it to the 
poor, and so the treasure thou has shall be in heaven; 
then come back and follow Me'.’’ —Afa/Jiiw XIX, 21 

“By the establishment of voluntar)’ pover\’, all wealth 
comes to the Yogi.’’ —Pataryaii Yoga II, 37 

Voluntary poverty is one of the essential vo>>’S 
of monastic life in Buddhism, Hinduism and Chri- 
stianity. The essence of voluntary poverty con- 
sists in nipping possessive greed in its bud; killing 
every form of acquisitiveness for personal proprie- 
torship and self-gratification; -restricting the use of 
things to the bare minimum compatible with the 
health of mind and body, soul and spirit. 

Poverty, in monastic sense, is not indigence. It 
is not destitution either. Poverty is the voluntary 
act of curtailing one’s \vants and material necessi- 
ties to the barest essentials so that the mind of man, 
freed from attachments to worldly possessions and 
pleasures, could devote itself with undivided atten- 
tion to the things of the spirit. 

It is Well kno^vn that the patriarchs of monasti- 
cism in both the East and the West, in Christianity 
and the Hindu-Buddhist worlds, of their own deli- 
berate choice, gave away their landed properties . 
and riches, and literally followed the example of 
228 
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Buddha and Christ. Jesus described his volunt- 
ary poverty in these touching words: “The foxes 
have their holes, the birds have their nests, but the 
Son of Man has nowhere to lay his head”. When, 
the Jews wanted to make Jesus their king, at the 
time when Jesus had reached the zenith of his fame 
and glory prior to his crucifixion, he withdrew from 
their midst and fled to solitude. Although born 
a prince, Buddha claimed to possess nothing but 
his begging bowl and his monastic robes. 

A traditional Hindu monk owns nothing except 
his saffron robes, begging bowl and his staff. Monks 
may take with them a few books, a rosary, a pen 
to write with, and other minor belongings that will 
help him in fulfilment of his ministry. Even then, 
in strict religious orders, monks do not really own 
even their clothes and books and begging bowls. 
They only use them, without owning^ them. In 
Christian monastic and religious societies, on books 
kept in a monk’s or friar’s cell, one can read the 
words: *'Ad usum fratris... For the use of Brother 
so and so”. It is the community that owns books, 
clothes, houses and properties, not individual monks. 

It is well known that religious orders, when they 
sprang pure and unspotted from the hearts of their 
respective founders, insisted on the strictest obser- 
vance of poverty. Religious fervour, enthusiasm 
to do great things for the “glory of God and salva- 
tion of souls”, for “the spread of Dharma” usually 
cools down when wealth and social security enter 
the cloistral svalls. That is why from time to time 
there take place religous reforms within mona- 
stic orders. When St Theresa of Avila and St John 
of the Cross wanted to reform the then rich, indol* 
ent and lax Carmelite monasteries, they met %vith 
strong opposition from rich potentates, superiors 
' and protegees of laxed Carmelites. But they for- 
ged ahead in the teeth of opposition, tliey restored 
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the prhtinc ideal of voluntary poverty in their- Or- 
der. - 

It is well knon'n how Francis of Assisi married 
but one monastic ideol, and that is 'what he him- 
self called “Lady Poverty’*. Here is a terse account 
of Francis of Assisi himself alwiit his wedding Lady 
Poverty. Standing alone, clad in ragged clothes, 
Francis explaind the ideal of religious poverty to 
Pope Innocent III, in these parabolic words: 

■“There ^vas once .a very beautiful but poor girl >vho lived 
. in a desert. . A great King saw her and was so enamoured 
of her beauty that he took her to wife- He lived some years 
ivith her and had by her children who united their facer’s 
features to their mother’s beauty; then he returned to his 
palace. 

The mother reared her children very carefully; and when 
they were grpwn up, spoke to them in these words: 'hfy. 
children, you were bom of a great king; go to In's court, 

- and he will receive you with all the regard due to your 
birth*. The children then came to the king’s court. The ' 
latter, seeing the beauty of their countenance, said to them; 
“\\Tiose sons are you?’ They replied: ‘We arc the sons 
of that poor woman who lives in the desert’. The king 
•"at once affectionately embraced them, saying: ‘Fear not, 
you are my sons, and if 1 feed my officers with meats from 
my table, hosv much more careful shotdd I be of you who 
arc my own children?’ 

This king, most Holy Father, is Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

- This amiable and beautiful girl is Poverty who, despised 
by everyone, found herself in this world as in a desert. The 
King of Jungs, descending from the height of heaven and 
coming down upon eartli, so loved her that He married her 
in the crib. He had scstral children by her in the world 
of wilderness — apostles, anchorites, cenobites and, finally, 

'•in. the unhappy limes we are passing through, your 
. litUe servant and His disciple. And He himself assured 

- roc that he would provide for our subsistence, as he pro- 
■ vided for our elder brethren. And He told me: 'If 1 feed 

mcfccnarjcs, and even the enemies of my name, with how 

* greater reason shall I lake care of those tvho are my sons ^ 
' and heirs! And if I cause my sun to shine upon sinners 

• and distribute to them the goods of the earth, with how 
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TOUcli more reason shall I give their djuly bread to those 
tvho make a vow of Ibllowiog the Gospel counsek!” 

The romance of Francis of Assisi with his. Lady 
• Poverty is depicted in Franciscan legends and in 
religious art in the Churches of Assisi by Giotto, 
Gifnbeau and others. Yes, Christ lived the poorest. 
To the rich man who approached him asking what 
he should do to enter the Kindgdom of God, Jesus 
replied: **Keep God's commandments". But when 
the young man pressed further and asked what more 
he lacked, Jesus replied : “If you desire to attain per- 
fection, then go, sell all your property, distribute 
it to the poor, a.nd come and follow Me". In obed- 
ience to this injunction, many monks and saints 
in Christendom have relinquished all wealth, pomp 
and pageantry and, banking on Providence alonCi 
they lived and worked for the highest ideals ofr.eli- 
gious realisation. It is this voluntary, free renun- 
ciation of belongings and ownership of things that 
a monk gives up when he takes the vow of poverty. 
Socrates, Diogenes, Pythagoras and others irr an- 
cient days, Mahatma Gandhi, Henry Thoreau, 
Leo Tolstoy, Albert Schweitzer and others in our 
own days have proved in their lives that higher spi- 
ritual perfection is impossible without voluntary 
poverty, reducing needs to the basic minimum so 
that the spirit maybe liberated from entanglements 
and- enticements of gold and silver. Sex and gold 
are the main attractions of the world. Monks 
break their fetters asunder by taking vom of chas- 
tity and poverty. 

The entire Franciscan movement arose as a pro- 
test to the luxury and indolence in ecclesiastical 
courts and rich monasteries of the Middle Ages. 
Francis lived poor to the end that he earned the ti- 
tle, II povereUo di Assisi — the Poor One of Assisi. 
^Francis recommended strict observance of this vow 
to all his followers when he told -them: 
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"I, Francii, tlic least of ^lour brethren, wish to follow the 
life and po%-crty of our Most Iligh Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Most HoI)‘ Mother, and to pcrscx’crc therein to the 
. end. I also l>cg j’ou all, wliom I consider as my ladies, 
and earnestly conjure you to conform alwaj-s to tliis hie, 
and to' this glorious poverty. Bevs-are of any departure 
vhatsocs'cr from it, and of hearkening to contrary maxinu 
and counsels thereon.** 

These ^vo^ds he addressed to Frr.ndscan nuns 
organised jointly by Francis and St CLirc. In the 
Franciscan Rule, -the saint himself worded the ob- 
scn.'ancc of monastic Voss's in such a svay that there 
could be no ambiguity whaisocvcrabout the strict- 
ert observance of poverty. So did St Dominic and 
St Benedict, and other patriarclis of western mon- 
asticism, enjoin strictest voluntary poverty on their 
followers. 

Tlic vow of poverty is still more' strictly obser- 
ved in. the Hindu-Buddlrist worJd tlian ’in the West. ^ 
^^^lcn I ^vas in die company of Buddhist monks, or “ 
Hindu hermits,* I have my'sclf gone svith them for 
tlic round of alms. With kite begging bowl in hand, 
and downcast eyes, at the gates of householders we 
stood. Usually the food given from two or- three 
houses is enough to sustain a monk for the whole 
day. The Hinayana monks in Ceylon, Burma, Tliai- 
land and oUier countries have kept up the same 
esselial features of Buddhist monks of Buddha’s 
own day's. Buddha had told his followers; 

- “The mindful m-er struggle on; they seek to be detached 
from their place and abode. They give up their house 
and possessions, even as sss-arn who desen their pool. Those 

- who have no possessions, who cat their food with prescri- 
’ bed. discrimination, who, have reached causeless and un- 
conditioned freedom through’ pcrcei\'ing the emptiness 

■ of the transitory cannot be followed, just as the track of 
*. birds in the sky.” 

■ That does not mean the Maliayaria monks have 
dcriated from the originalidcal of Buddhist poverty. 
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Behind the gorgeous and colourful rituals, ceremo- 
nies and wealth of Tibetan mona.steries, thei-e is 
the ideal of monastic povei'ty kept intact, as indi- 
vidual monks still live poor, own nothing as their 
own. But centuries of political and religious po- 
wer wielded by the lamas of Tibet has taken away 
much of that initiative and driving power from 
them. They are enclosed too much in their o^vn 
little world, without letting more light shine upon 
them from abroad. Hence Tibet fell a prey to the 
Chinese expansionism. 

In monasteries, whether in the Christian West 
or in -Hindu-Buddhist East, although individual 
monks do not own and possess, the community 
does at times possess vast estates with annual 
income amounting to a million oi more rupees. 
Monks become too secure, enjoy that economic se- 
curity that saps creativity, dynamisrn and adven- 
ture .which are inseparable from an ideal life of a 
monk called for risky living. In rich monastic hou- 
ses, the inmates live too rich, cat dainty dishes and 
dress too smartly. Some Christian monks are chain 
smokers; some priests drink heavily. In some Chri- 
stian monasteries monks own or use motor cars, 
gold watches, radiograms, golden fountain pens 
and rimless feshion glasses. They build palaces, 
live in mansions, invest capital in business enter- 
prises, hoard up huge bank balances in national 
and international banks. Some religious orders 
own so much landed property that governments 
have to restrict tlieir acauiring more lands and ex- 
tending their already big estates. This has hap- 
pened in India and China and elsewhere. In Eu- 
rope, during the suppression of monasteries and 
religious orders, thdr huge estates, mornble and 
immovable properties were confiscated by secular 
governments tvhich arc more ready and greedy to 
rob as the monks to retain their wealth. As late 
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as 1871, liugc monasteries and their belongings 
were seized by tlic Italian Govcmmcni, after the 
Italian unification and Reiorfiimento. Tbe Domi- , 
nican monastery at ^lincr\-a in Roma, •\\*herc I sjicnt \ 
nearly five years of my monastic life, s\ith its build- 
ings and huge librar>' — Bibliotheca Casanctense, 
which contains over twenty thousand rare books 
and sc\'cral thousands books on philosophy, theo- 
logy* culture, art, liisiory, etc.— have all been con- 
fiscated and were then in the hands of the Fasdst 
Government. Even after the Latcran Treaty of 
1929, when Mussolini for Italy and Cardinal Gas- 
pari for the Vatican signed an agreement for peace 
and justice, only the Basilica of Minet^a and a fesv 
monastic cells were left in die lian^ of the Domi- 
nicans, while the main historic Dominican monastcr>* 
remained and sdll remains in the hands of die C^* 
vemment. During the suppression of the Jesuits 
in Spain, diey lost colossal wealth and property. 

In spite of the religious vow of poverty, due to 
centralisation and authoritarianism, there comes 
up what might be called collective greed for colle- 
ctive wealth in religious orders. That goes against 
the letter and spirit of monastic poverty. Then, 
there are too many conventional iron svalls built 
.bet^veen various religious orders so that cadi .reli- 
gious order becomes a kind of a churdx ^vilhin 
the Church, with its o^vn autonomy and secret 
chambers and closed door conclaves. The Jesuits 
.will hardly put a non-Jesuit monk in a place 
of responsibility inside their Society. Similarly, 
a Hindu monastery 'vill not welcome a Buddhist 
monk to stay with them as one of their inmates, 
and vice versa. It seems to me, that there 
should be closer exchange of experiences and 
ideas between members of various reh'gious 
orders so that they may learn from each other J 
and enrich themsdves by expanding their reli- ' 
gious consciousness and helping to engender a 
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much broader concept of monasticism in gene- 
ral, which is a great bond of unity between the 
East and the West, the Christian West and the 
Hindu-Buddhist world. 

The secular clergy in Christianity 'do not take 
the vow of poverty. They take only the. vo\vs of 
chastity and obedience. The result is that there is 
individual acquisitiveness and possessive grip in 
many clergymen. There is clerical jealousy among 
priests and feminine jealousy among nuns much 
more than between society ladies. Many among 
the secular clergy lead a selfless life; they give away 
their income and salary or allowances to befriend 
the poor and the afflicted. If they hoard up and 
help their relatives and dependents, it is because 
they have not that security which a religiom order 
gives- to their monks and nuns. Hence, priesthood 
becomes like any other profession. At times, priest- 
hood becomes a means of livelihood, like a lawyer’s 
Or physician’s profession. Although the secular 
clergy do not take the vow of poverty, and the reli- 
gious and monks take the vow of poverty, in actual 
practice, however, it is truer to say that the religi- 
ous take the vow of poverty but seldom practice it, 
while the secular clergy do not take the vow of po- 
verty, but often live poor. 

• Economic independence of the secular clergy, 
%vith their monthly salary and alIo%vances, etc., is 
a great hindrance to acquiring perfection. The 
lack of the religious vow of poverty for the secular 
clergy means a world of difference between them 
and the religious. A secular priest, by the very 
nature of his \'Ocation and ministry, lives an indi- 
vidualist’s life, although, from a vocational sense, 
his life is corporate, being part and parcel of the 
diocese or the religious community of which he 
is an ordained minister. ITie individualism of the 
secular clergy is mainly responsible for so many 
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pitfalls in their lives, and the general cooling do^vn 
of their earlier fervour and idealism which adversely 
affect his flock, whose shepherd a priest or monk 
is supposed to be. 

The freedom which a secular priest enjo)'s to 
possess money and property as his own is at times 
a blessing, but often a curse; a blessing because he 
is free to use them for the benefit of the people; it . 
is a curse because, he often uses his own and the 
church property for his owm ends, to enrich his re- 
latives and nieces. Nepotism and petticoat sj’stem 
exists not only in stale governments but, at times, 
also in parochial houses and episcopal mansions. 

There is, however, one point to be borne in 
mind when we speak of the vow of poverty and its 
strict observance. Chrbtianity, being the fore- 
most life-afiirming religion in history, takes it for 
granted that wcaltli, collectively o%vned, am, if ^vell 
used, be a source of manifold blessings to the people, 
and helpful avenues for sacerdotal zeal and spin- 
tual ministry. Hence the latest types of Ford mo- 
tor cars and helicopters and television sets can all 
be used by monks for their ministerial apostolate. 
Bishop Fulton Sheen of New York is one of the best 
Catholic telecasters in the United States; but be li- 
ves an austere, saintly and scholarly life which 
enables him to handle millions of dollars without 
being contaminated by them. He uses money and 

r sition as aids to ser\'C the sheep of the Lord. Don 
Alberione, the Founder of the Pious Society of 
St Paul, uses the press, radio and cinema as means 
of religious propaganda. 

In the Hindu-Buddhist world there is more con- 
servative looking back to the past instead of forging 
ahead to the future, racing ahead of times. Hence 
stricter observance of the vo\v of poverty in the 
Hindu-Buddhist world may be the result of traditions, 
stereotyped lyays of thinung, moving in grooves and 
ruts, "without making religious . and monastic power 
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as a means to face the problems of life, we can offer 
solutions, or near — solutions, to many social, econo- 
mic and political problems on a soul-spirit basis, as 
opposed to the power-poUti<^ and cut-throat econo- 
mics of the worldly people. 

Poverty, as a monastic vow, simply means de- 
tachment from possessiveness, from all attachment 
to the perishable things of this world so that the 
mind of man becomes inwardly rich by busying it- 
self with the things of the spirit. With Socrates, 
^vedded to voluntary poverty, we can also pray: 

“O beloved Pan, and all ye gods whose dwelling is this 
place, grant me to be beautiful in the soul, and all that I 
possess of outward things to be at peace with those within. 
Teach me to think Wisdom the only riches, and give me 
so much wealth, and so much only a$ a good and holy 
man could manage and enjoy.” 



CHAPTER XIV 

MONASTIC STUDIES 


“Every clerical religious order must have a centre of 
studies approved by the General Assembly or by the 
superiors. In all the houses of studies there should 
be strict obserx’ance of community life; orclsc students 
cannot be promoted to Holy Orders.” • • 

' —Cannon Law 587, l, 2 

“TTiat on which all the Vedas become eloquent, 

That which to attain men become ascetics, 

, That for whose sake monks take the vow of chastity. 
That I wish to unfold to you as OM (God).” 

—Kola Upenishad 1'. 2, 15 

“From the very beginning our Order is known to have 
been founded for the purpose of preaching and salva- 
tion of souls. Hence all our studies must primarily be 
directed to this objective, that we become useful for 
the soul-welfare of our neighbours. Closely allied to 
this goal is to teach and uphold the Truth of Catholic 
Faith both through educational institutions and through 
prolific literary activities. In order to achieve this ob- 
jective, it is necessary that preachers and teachers, fol- 
lowing the example of our Most Holy Father St Domi- 
nic, who only spoke with God or about God for the sal- 
vation of souls, should have their ministry springing 
from the abundance and plenitude of contemplation.” 

— Constitutions of the Dominican Order Ch. I, 3 

“As long as I live so long do I learn.” 

— Sri Ramakrishna 

Of the common essentials in monastic orders of 
the East and the West, the obligation to study the 
Scriptures, Theology, Philosophy, Ethics and the 
culture of respective religions is one of the most im — 
portant. As meditation, prayer, manual labour 
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and' ministry are essential traits of monks, so arc 
study, reading, writing, preaching and cultural 
apostolate, all motivate by God-realisation mge. 

Anyone aspiring to enter any of the recognised 
religious orders of the Catholic Church must undergo 
a period of studies lasting from six to fifteen years.’ 
At the termination of the .'^ecular studies in a high 
School or university college, a candidate for Holy 
Orders in monasteries or seminaries must undergo 
at least seven years studying Philosophy, Theology, 
Scriptures, History, Liturgy and other subjects. 
The Jesuits have the- longest course of studies and 
training lasting from ten— to fifteen years. Each 
religious order has its own period of training and 
studies; but life-long study is an obligation incum- 
bent on all monks and priests. 

The studies in Hindu and Buddhist monasteries 
are not as systematic and thorough as in the Catho- 
lic Church. Yet, tho'e Hindu and Buddhist monks, 
who become thorough authorities in their own fields 
are the products of individual exertion and 
study rather than of any systematic course of studies 
imparted 'to them in their monasteries. Whereas 
in the Catholic monasteries a full period of studies 
from seven to fifteen years is given with regular text 
books, examinations, qualified professors, regular 
lectures, writing of theses for degrees, etc., as we find 
in degree colleges or universities. 

This period of studies is by no means the end of 
their training. The purpose of the seven years or 
more of a systematic course of studies is just to ini- 
tiate the aspirants in the art of study and learning, 
to give them a mighty push, so that all throughout 
their lives they may keep up their liking and love ^ 
for bools, reading and studies. But it it a sad fact 
that many monlS and ^iests, after their compul- 
sory course of studies, give up serious studies alto- 
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gether, being satisfied ivith some trash reading, 
ne^N'Spapers or some devotional and liturgical stuff* 

• The standard classical work for Catholic scho- 
lastics and monks is the Bible, the Fathers of the 
Church, notably St Augustine, St Jerome, Origen 
and others, the Schoolmen uath Thomas Aquinas 
as their leader. In philosophy and Theology the 
religious orders of the Catholic Church take their 
stand on Thomas Aquinas. Pope Leo XIII, in his 
encyclical Aelemi patrisy says: 

“Learned men, in former ages speciallj', of the highest re- 
pute in theology and philosophy, "after mastering with in- 
finite pains the immortal works of Tliomas, gave themsel- 
ves up not so much to be instructed in his angelic svisdom 
as to be nourished upon it. It is known that nearly all 
the founders and framers of laws of the religious orders 
commended their associates to study and religiously ad- 
here to the teaching of St Thomas, fearful Jest any of them 
should swerve even In the slightest degree from the foot- 
steps of so great a man. To .say nothing of the family of 
St Dominic, which rightly claims this great teacher for its ^ 
own glory, the statute* of the Benedictines, the Carmelites, ' 
the Augustinians, the Sodet)* of Jesus, and many others, 
all testify that they are bound by this law.*' 

No religion in the world gives such a disciplined 
training to its monks, priests and nuns as tlie Catho- 
lic Church. Once in London, Ra^ni Palme Dutt 
of the C.P.T., the then editor, labour Monthly, 
told me; “The Catholics give tlie most thorough 
training to their priests”. I replied, “Yes, as the 
Communists for their ministers.” He %vtis .right. 

In all the houses of studies of the Church there 
are good libraries uith ancient and modern Jiicr- 
ature. AU the authoritative theological. and philo- 
sophical works arc to be found in many Catholic 
momssrenW, c'verr bVe ibfcsf ftoois err SSaddhism 
Taoism. In most Catholic libraries of England I 
have been to, I s\'a5 happy to find the complete set 
of the sacred hooks of ikeEaslf edited fay Max Muller, 
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the Harvard Oriental SerieSt the Encyclopedia of Reli~ 
gion and Ethics, edited by James Hastings and other 
standard \s'orks on subjects relating to philosophy 
and thcolog)'. Tlicn you will find Kant, Hegel, 
Marx and Engles, all sitting quiet in Catholic libr- 
aries. Tliis may^ refute the charge of myopic and 
sectarian ideologies of the Catholic Churen, whidi, 
by and large, is broader than many other religions. 

Although almost all modern and critical works 
on religion, philosophy, social sciences, etc., are 
available in a monastic library, still there is a forbi d- 
den sectinn Jn if_ ndirre nnly specialised scholars are 
R ernutted to go. Even the Hastings Encyclope- 
dia of Kcligion and Ethics, Max Muller, Monier 
Williams, T.W. Rhys Davis and others are in the 
forbidden section. In some monastic libraries there 
is a section named “Hell**. Books contained there- 
in are supposed to lead the readers to hell, unless 
perhaps exorcised by a priest! In the “Hell** se- 
ction of monastic libraries arc found Buddhist Jour- 
nals, Hindu magazines, communist literature, etc. 

In other words, in many Catholic monasteries, 
all material for an objective study of religions and 
cultures of the ^vo^ld arc available in their libraries; 
but monks are not allowed to drink freely from them 
for fear lest they “lose laith and become atheists”! 
We can understand a certain protection and safe- 
guard given to children until they grow up; but to 
keep monks and priests perpetual bearded babies 
is one of the evils that is to be removed in mona- 
steries. Only seedlings and tiny plants need fen- 
cing all around. But an oak tree must be allowed 
to grow, exposed to torrential monsoon rains or tro- 
pical heat. Nothing <an affect an oak, v/hile jas- 
mines and lilies fade away in the tropical sunshine 
or shower. Monks must be oaks, free in their in- 
quiry, fearless in stating their honest convictions, 
emancipated in their vision and wisdom of life, 
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Svitbout becoming' lawyers ‘and clerks of vested in- 
terests of a- particular religion, society or state. 

- In Hinduism there arc no powerfully organise^ 
•monastic institutions like in Buddhism and Catholi- 
.cism. The only exception is the modern Rama- 
krishna Mission Order of monks which, while ta- 
'king its stand on the basic culture of Hindu India, 
leaves its doors wide open to receive any new light 
,from- any other source, whether that comes from 
Christianity, Islam or Communism. But even in 
.the Ramakrishna Mission Order there is nothing 
like a systematic study of the Hindu Religion, its 
theology, philosophy and culture for a .period of 
years. Studies arc left to individuals to pursue or 
neglect. 

I Iiave stayed in a number of Hindu monastt 
lies, and for over two years in various monastic hou 
ses of the Ramakrishna Mission Order, not as a] 
outsider but as a close friend from %vithin, without 
^however, taking any formal membership. I thinl 
the Ramakrishna Mission Order and Mission are 
still basking under the glorious sunshine of Sri Ra' 
makrislina and Swami Vivekananda, clinging toe 
.literally and stubbornly to the lettpr rather than 
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In other words, even in sucli a recent Hindu 
monastic order — Vivekananda died only in 1902 
A.D. — there comes a kind of immutable dogmatism 
and ofTicial orthodoxy which block the patlx of 
free inquiry into religious phenomena, and theolo- 
gies inside and outside their religious order. If 
Lhasa is compared to the Vatican, and the Dalai 
Lama to the Pope, then there arc miniature vati- 
cans and popes in all the religious institutions and 
monasteries of the East and the West. Tlie Master 
General of the Jesuits in Rome is for this reason 
nicknamed “the Black Pope”. Eacli superior is 
considered to be a small pope in his own field, a 
pope who can control even the thoughts and stu- 
dies of his subordinates, mote on the strength of his 
jurisdiction than based on religious love. 

In Hindu monasteries there are elder mpnks 
who supervise and elucidate the study of the Hindu 
scriptures such as the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Gita, the Plulosophicil s>'stcms, etc. Each sect 
'vithin Hinduism— for dxc Hindu religion is sub- 
divided into innumerable sects with distinct pro- 
phets and founders and even scriptures for each — 
study their oxvn tenets, and seldom makes a research 
into other sects of Hinduism itself, and much less of 
any , non-Hindu religion, except from an apologetic 
point of view to show that their system is the best 
of all. 

I happened to stay for some time svith the monks 
of the Arya Samaj, a theistic reform movement 
founded by Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824- 
1883), in one of their main centres in Calcutta. 
What surprised me most was their putting the wri- 
tings of their founder on par with or even on a grea- 
ter authority than the Hindu Scriptures themselves. 

It is a stern theistic and anti-caste movement. Their 
Bible is the Satyartha PmAorA, the opus magnum of Da- 
yananda the Founder. Against the Moslems and 
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Christians they are so fanatical that it is difficult 
to reason .with them. They take their stand on the 
Salyartha ■ Prakask^ a book in which Da^’ananda 
treats wth scorn and ignorance Islam and Christi- 
anity. They are equally intolerant of the ortho- 
dox Vedantic monism. On this point there ^vas 
once a strong tussle and split between the Arya 
Samaj and the Theosophical Society. Col. Ol- 
cott mentions the split in his book Old DiaO> 
ves. He devotes a ^apter on Da^-ananda Saras- 
wati to describe the points of difference between 
the Arya Samaj and Theosophy. 

In Hindu monastic orders, although there is no 
compulsory, s^'stematic theological and philosophi- 
cal training lasting for several years, there are indi- 
vidual monks who, through self-education and stu- 
dies, have mastered their subjects and have taken 
TOins to study other religions as well. After Swanu 
Vivekananda, some outstanding monks like Swami 
Abhcdananda, Nirvedananda, Brahmananda, Ni- 
khilananda of New York, Kail^naniJa of Madras, 
Swami Nityasv^'arupananda of^the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of/C^lcutta, S\vami Madhavan- 
anda, the late President of the Ramakrishna Mission 
in Belur Math, and a number of others have kept up 
that glorious tradition of making an oWeetiye study 
of religions other than theirs, not wth a to 

fighting them, but for enriching their o^vn souls and 
cSture with more light from &e other side of the 
curtain. I have personally kno-wn most of the out- 
standing monks of the Ramakrishna Mission. 

The frog-in-the-^vell psychology is by no means 
restricted to this or that religious organisation. It 
is a common disease in all monastic institutions in 
which the founder, or the superiors or individu^ 
monks have not made ah honest attempt to break 
open the raised >^"3115 of their o^vn wells and enter 
the vast ocean of \'arieties of religious experiences 
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outside. Although theoretically Hinduism is broad- 
based and the most tolerant religion in the world, 
practically, however, its monastic and social insti- 
tutions arc too rigid, narrow, sectarian and intole- 
rant. If the Catholic monastic institutions are ac- 
cused of narrow dogmatism and bigotry, then all 
the non-Catholic monastic institutions are found 
to be still narrower, and more bigoted when you 
study them from their inner sanctuaries. Or per- 
haps, it is better to express that idea in a different 
by sa^dng: Catholic Christianity is more toler- 
ant, receptive and assimilative jlhan the most toler- 
ant, receptive and assimilative religion or monastic 
order in the world. And yet, both these two levia- 
thans, Christianity and the Hindu-Buddhist world, 
cannot be drawn out with a hook, and they have 
to learn from eacli other, live together, integrating 
each other. 

Like Aquinas is authoritative in Catholic mon- 
asteries, so IS Shankara in orthodox Hindu ashrams. 
Besides the scriptures, the Hindu monks study the 
Yoga system of Patanjali, the Upanishads, the Ra- 
mayana and the Mahabharata, and other ancient 
Sanskrit classics in their original. But those who 
know good Sanskrit are few among the Hindu 
monks, much fewer than tiie number of monks who 
know Latin in Catholic Christianity, Greek or He- 
brew among the Protestants. 

In Buddhism there is more systematic study of 
their religion In monasteries than in Hindu maths. 
But the studies pursued in Buddhist monasteries 
lack that thoroughness, methodology and systema- 
tic exposition as we find in some Mahayana mon- 
asteries of China, and in the Catiiolic intellectual 
orders like the Jesuits and the Dominicans. 

The Theravada monks study the Dhammapada 
and many of them learn it by heart as thoroughly 
and diligently as the Donunicans study by heart 
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(lie questions anti articles in tlic Summa Thobgiot 
of St Thomas Aquinas. Mucli time h- spent in re* 
petition of prayers and ceremonial religion in many 
Bud(lhi"t monrstcrics. Tlic liturgical life is equal* 
ly important as meditation and study in hfahapna 
Buddnisl monasteries as in Catholic Cloisters. 
Study and learning, art and literature have found 
their repository in monasteries. In the Middle Aces 
it sins the monasteries, specially tlic Benedictines 
and the Mcndiatnt Orders of Europe, that presers ed 
ancient manuscripts and works of art, when vandals 
and barbarians destroyed monuments of civilisa- 
tion in Europe. Tlicy preserved not only rcligioi^ 
manuscripts like tlic Codfx Smaiticus and Codex Vati’ 
eanus and the Septuagint version of tlic Bible but 
thev' also preerved ancient Greek classics, the works 
of HomcTj Plato and Aristotle, the Roman classics 
like Cicero, Livy, Ovid, Seneca and Virgil. Similarly, 
in Buddliist monasteries and Hindu matlis were 
preserved the plulosophical works of Narar- 
juna, Asw'aghosa, Buddhagliosa, Ramanuja and other 
great luminaries of the Hindu-Buddhist world. The 
Tibetan monasteries preserved their entire canon 
which consist of 108 volumes of sacred texts, ‘and 
225 volumes of commentaries. Padma Sambhavay 
Milerapa, Tsong-Ka-Pa arc among the great names 
in Tibetan monasteries. 

But, in most Buddhist monasteries, their studies 
do not go be)-ond the broad-based Maha>’ana 
Buddhism witli Hindu tantric and mjstic traditions 
incorporated in it. As the lamas gained spiritual 
and political power in the country, Buddhism be- 
came a 'dosed patrimonial property for them, refu- 
sing foreign visitors, scholars and missionaries to go 
to Tibet and study in their monasteries. Guiseppe 
Tucci, an Italian orientalist, lias narrated to me his 
personal experience in « Buddhist monasteries. I 
knew Gipsseppe Tucci in Italy when I ^vas a stu- ' 
dent in Rome and our iriendship and exchange of 
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experiences continue till today. He got himself 
initiated in Buddltism both out of his inner urge to 
drink deep from Dharma^ and as a diplomatic ma- 
nouvre to gain entrance into the sancta sanctorum 
of Lamaist Tibet ^vhich he visited several times. 

Giuseppe Tucci lived in Shantiniketan Mth 
Rabindranath Tagore for long months with a view 
to studying Sanslait literature under the guidance 
of the poetic seer, at his Viswa-Bharati. In Rome, 
Tucci and the late Senator Giovanni Gentile found- 
ed the Oriental Institute for the Middle and Far 
East. At the invitation of the late Senator Gen- 
tile and Tucci I had often visited and studied at 
the ISMEO Institute in Via Merulana, Rome. 
Both Tucci and professor Giovanni Gentile iverc 
then critical of Christian civilisation and Chris- 
tian churches and very much enthusiastic of ori- 
ental philosophy. They found in me a kindred 
spirit because of my nationalist urge, and love of 
oriental wisdom even in my student days in Rome. 

Much water has flowed underneath the bridge 
since then. My friend Giovanni Gentile, who %vas 
the first Education Minister in Mussolini’s Cabinet 
in 1922, and the General Editor of the Italian En- 
cyclopedia, was shot dead in Florence in 1943 by 
anti-Fascist soldiers. Giuseppe Tucci had enough 
time to see the E?rt and the West in their true col- 
ours. The last time when I met Prof. Tucci in 
Bombay in 1954, he told met 

“Well, in the past I have been most critical and hostile to 
Christianity. But now I bt^n to understand where Chri- 
stianity scores. I am no more hostile to Christianity and 
begin to appreciate positive contributions of Christianity. 
But still, I feel more at home in y^ur Hindu India and Bu- 
ddhist ^st. I live in Europe only for my work.” 

I replied to Prof. Tucci: 

“I have also now seen both the worlds. I have been a 
Catholic monk for about a decade and I made love with 
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the HindU'BuddhIst monastic ideals for about the same 
time. Now I know what is wtirthwhile in both. I began 
as a Catholic monk. TTicn my race consciousness woke 
up and I was fondled in the lovjng arras of Mother India, 
her culture, her traditions, and Buddhism, the world-con- 
quering daughter of India. Priests then accused me of 
adultery, for having neglected my Dominican Order 
and living in love with the Ramakrishna Mission Order of 
monks, with the Mahabhodi Society of India, with the Aiya 
Samajists, the Tlieosophists, etc. But now, I am in_ my 
latter thirties. Tliere is a sense of realism and objectivity 
dawning upon me. I am drawn again to my old Mother, 
my Catholic Church, to the ideals of the Dominican Or- 
der, my fint Lady Love. At the same lime, I am equally 
loyal to what is perennial and immortal in the Hindu-Bu- 
. « ddhisl world. The rest of my life I svant to devote to niar- 
I rying Christianity' with the Hindu-Buddhist world, the 
1 1 Christian West with tlie IIindu-Buddhist East, for -I am a 
\ I child of both, a lover of both.*’ 

What is needed in great monasteries is an ob- 
jective study of other religions %vith a victv to en- 
riching one’s spiritual lilc. Reason alone is the 
common basis for us all; not authority of any scri- 
pture or prophet. Reason in its totality is not mere- 
ly reasoning and logic, it is • mysticism in intuitive 
philosophy as well. • Christians have to study the 
Hindu-Buddhist lore as their o%v7i, because the 
human family is one. The Hindu-Bud^ist monks 
should study Christian classics and culture as their 
own, because Christian Westis just another member 
of the same one human family. What is heresy from 
one point of view, will be the bread of life from 
the heretic’s point of view. Only sanctity, purity 
spiritual perfection and Self-realisation should be 
the supreme criterion to accept or reject theories 
from a practical point of view. To err is human. 

All humans are frail. Truth alone can claim infalli- 
bility. Through sympathetic studies we can build^ a 
bridge bettveen Christianity and the Hindu-Buddhist 
world. There is no religion higher than truth: - 
Satjahdt nasii paro Dharma. 
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HERMITAGES 

Make thyself an island which no flood can engulf." 

^Buddha 

"In this wide world, I stand alone." 

^Buddha 

‘Far in a wild, unknown to the public view, 

• From youth to age a reverend hermit grew; 

The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well. 

Remote from men, with God he pass'd his days; 
Prayer all his business— all his pleaure praise." 

—Parnell 

. Monastic ideal, as was mentioned earlier, takes 
individualistic form or community shape. In either 
case, it means wthdrawal from worldly entang- 
lements. But a hermit lives in constant commun- 
ion with God or Truth-Bcauty-Lovc, while a re- 
ligious monk shares his divine life with the fellow 
members of his religious community. 

In community life there is the social nature of 
man finding fulfilment, while in eremitic form of 
monasticism only man’s divine nature finds ful- 
filment to the exclusion of his social, civic and poli- 
tical nature. Since contemplation of Truth is 
higher than any form of active apostolate, it follows 
hermitage is far superior to coenobitic life and her* 
mils stand on a plane higher than monks. 

The word hermit comes from the Greek word 
eremia, which means desert. Historically and ety- 
mologically, hermits were once cave dwellers in the 
deserts. The early Christian hermits like St Anth- 
ony and St Paul were hermits of the desert. 

All along Western India, in Central India, at 
249 
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Nalanda, a* Vikn*msliila, Ajanta Caves, at tlic 
Elephanta Caves and elsewhere there are hundreds 
of caves hewn out of rock which were once the dwel- 
ling places of Biddhist hermits who led both their 
individual and community life. Kanhcri Caves 
are only some fifteen, miles north of Bombay City. 
There are well over one hundred Buddhist caves 
there %vith a huge Chaitya Vihara or assembly, hall 
for monks, all carved out from rocky hills. 

In Ceylon there are flourishing forest hermit- 
ages for study and meditation at Madakada, Mihi- 
ritala, Kalegula and elsewhere. The historic for- 
est hermitage at Dinibillagala was destroyed by 
King Rajasingh 400 years ago. 

Then in Indian tradition there arc a number 
of historical sites in the Himalayan jungles which 
once used to be the hermitages of Hindu rishis, as 
cetics and mystic seers who lived in the forest cave 
all alone, in constant communion, with God, wht 
led an austere life over the years with a view t< 
attaining superhuman powers. School children |r 
India are familiar with the description given ir 
epics about the Valmiki hermitage.. Artists have 
transmitted the ancient tradition that Valmiki, th< 
reputed author of Ramayana, lived in austerity anc 
meditation, alone, all alone wth his scrolls and 
witing materials with him. Lions and tigers and 
wild beasts roamed about in his jungle hermitage 
like sheep and cats, all tamed and controlled by 
the spiritual powers attained by yogi Valmiki. To 
Indians the Himala^’as are tlirice sacred because 
of the eremitical traditions a.'sociated with the 
mythology of god Shiva and Parvad, wth the 
Upanishadic seers who received enlightenmemt m 
hermitages that arose in the solemn silence of the 
mighty Himafayas. 

Many ^cat Indians, from time to time, go up 
to some lull station or pilgrimage spot orjunglcs-*S 
in the Himalayas for mMitadon, silence and soli- 
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tudc. In modern limes, Swami Vivekananda roamed 
Himalayas, founded a monastery 

Almora, deep in the heart of the Himalayas. 
Uebendranath Tagore, the father of Poet Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, enjoyed his vision and divine ec- 
stasy up in the Himalayas. A simple hut, a cave, 
silent spot, a rented house, a monastery, an ashram, 

3 real hermitage, anything is good in the Himala- 
yas for meditative minds to soar higher and higher 
in exploring divine mysteries and reaching the sum- 
tnits of spiritual perfection. If the Ganges is the 
river sacred to the Hindus, then the Himalayas are 
die sacred mountains of Indians, because of the 
Ipngstanding eremitic traditions in eastern monas- 
ticism. 

I have m>’sclf visited the Himalayas some thir- 
teen times. Here and there you can still see small 
huts tvhere you tsdll come across an enlightened i/ 
soul, living in isolation, in deep thought and medi- 
’tation, in contemplative ecstasy, ready to help you 
with his advice and prayers. Helena Petrovna Bla- 
vatsky in her Secret Doctrine, makes mention of the 
^fahatmaSy or highly m^-stical hermits, she came 
across in Tibet, who helped her to understand the 
esoteric of spiritual life, tlie Secret Doctrine of Theo- 
sophy. 

Monasticism, being but one urge and one voca- 
don, has, however, its individualistic, social and 
community expressions. Individualistic monasti- 
^m produces hermits, while collective, social 
^nd communal monasticism produces monks and 
nuns. The technical term for community life of 
monks is called coenobitism, which is derived from 
two Greek words, viz., Koinos, which means com- 
mon, and Bios, or life. That a certain monk choos- 
es eremitical life, and another chooses coenobitic 
life, depends entirely on individual temperament, 
experiences and the mission one has in life. Al- 
though contemplative life of a hermit is per se su- 
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perior to active and apostolic life of many modern 
religious congregations, the consensus of opinion 
among masters of spiritual life supports the view 
that. a mixed life of contemplation and action, of 
eremitic isolation and social action is the best ideal 
suited .to human beings. 

Buddha, Christ and minor lights under them, 
all adopted a life of contemplation and action, pe- 
riodic wthdra\val into their own hermitages in an 
isolated desert or . mountain in order to meditate 
and pray, and then returned to social dynamics 
in society for the welfare of people. 

One of the outstanding patterns of eremitic Hin- 
du monasticism was seen at Pondicherry Ashram, 
where the great Sri Aurobindo retired after his re- 
volutionary politics. He fled to ‘French Pondi- 
cherry in order, to escape British ^vrath in British 
India where Aurobindo once took part in terrorist 
activities in order to win Indian independence from 
the British. Yet, it vf&s not political expediency 
or frustiation that led him to Pondicherry, but his 
inner urge to devote the rest of his life in contem- 
plative meditation and silent Self-realisation. Sri 
Aurobindo believed in the ideal of Superman, not 
in the sense Fredrich Nietzsche understood it, but 
in the Vedantic sense, in the potential divinity in- 
nate in man, which could be unfolded through a 
process of yogic and psychic discipline. By his 
very presence, his thoughts, Sri Aurobindo belie- 
ved, he could influence the world for the better, 
far more effectively than through action in the field. 
For God to be is to act; supermen who approach 
God also participate of that quality of God, identi- 
fying being wiUi acting. It was around that silent 
personalty of hermit. Aurobindo the entire Pondi- 
cherry Ashram movement sprang up quite natur- 
ally and which is now devdoped and piloted so 
ably by the Mother, The l^okti of the Malta Funisha • ' 
Aurolindo. 
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Four times a year Sri Aurobindo used to give 
p iiudicnce to visitors. His look, his lace, his 
helf-realiscd eyes were powerful messages more elo- 
quent than oratory and reasoning. Behind the si- 
lent seer, the rishi, the hermit Aurobindo, stood the 
Mother, who became the eloquent channel and 
link between the Master and his disciples. So grew 
up that Ashram wth over one thousand inmates 
with a new system of education, physical train- 
marriage system and social values and ideals of 
their own, everytliing flowing from the overflow of 
Ihe Self-realised power of hermit Aurobindo. 

Gandhiji’s Sabarmati and Sevagram Ashrams 
were also essentially hermitages for silent workers 
who, nourished through the divine power of medi- 
tation and prayer, would also act in society in bet- 
tiering the moral, economic and political lot of their 
fellow countrymen. . Both in Pondicherry Ashram 
and Gandhiji’s two ashrams at Sabarmati and War- 
dha, it was the silent eremitic and yogic aspect that 
appealed to me much more than the external acti- 
vities and movements that emanated from that di- 
vine power-house. The Gandhi cottage at War- 
dha is a small mud hut where that frail, thin, semi- 
uaked faldr lived and worked. Yet, what a great 
power emanated from that mud hermitage I From 
that frail man, that modern Socrates, that Indian 
Abraham Lincoln, bro^vn John Kennedy, that 
Gujerati Tolstoy, all rolled into one! 

Sevagram was started as a hermitage, an ash- 
ram. It is said that when Debendranath went to 
Bholpur and sat under a tree, he experienced great 
peace wthin. Then he named that rural spot Shan- 
^^'Hiketan which means “abode of peace”. Shanti- 
niketan started wth meditation, with the Sadhana or 
spiritual discipline of Debendranath Tagore, which 
became famous through the educational and hu- 
manistic activities of the late Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. 
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Similar Is the history of many educational in- 
stitutions in India, all starting tvith a silent hermit- 
age of a seer, which iinds expression in various 
educational, social and political activities. The 
forest universities of Indian history, the great Bud- 
dhist Nalanda and Vikramshila universities, sprang 
up as the outward expression of intense sadhana or 
meditation of a hermit living in his hei milage. In 
these days, Swanu Shivananda tried to revive this 
old Indian tradition by actually starting a “Forest 
University” at Rishikhesh in the heart of the 
Himalayas. 

The andent Hindu hermits were called MUJtis 
or Rishis who sat in silence for months and years, 
ate nothing but fruits and roots. Tlicy did pen- 
ance or tapas which etymologically means heat, 
heat of intense mental and spiritual activity for the 
expiation of sins and acqubitipn of virtues. In In- 
dian literature, notably in Shakuntala^ Mahabha- 
rata and Haris ficharita and other Indian classics, we 
get vivid dcscrxpuons of ideal hermitages and her- * 
mils living therein. The story is told of hermit Vi- 
sh^vamit^a, who after years of penance, rose higher 
than gods in asceticism and merit. He could be 
defeated by gods only by sending Mcn'fiifa, a celestial 
nymph, an Apsara, who tempted the hermit and 
made him break his vow of continence and thus 
made him fall. These kinds of temptations against 
chastity, poverty by ofTcring sexual pleasures and 
wealth are narrated in the life of Buddha himself 
and in the lives of many Bodhisatvas, monks and 
hermits. Parallel stories and legends arc found in 
Christianity as well. 

Coenobitic life, for certain psycholo^cal types, 
becomes quite unbearable. There have been many 
cases of monks Bring in communities who, after 
being sore, sick and wrighed down by the routine 
habits of a community life, have sought asylum^ m’ 
hermitages, either in organised hermitages like 
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the Hermits of St Augustine, the Trappists and 
the Carthusians, or essentially individualistic and 
tree hermitages where one could be left in peace 
to lead one s own life, hfonks or priests who have 
had great disappointnients and disillusionments 
J\ith religion and politics, usually find their life 
happy by withdrawing themselves to hermitages 
of their own making or liking. This is what one 
priests like Alfred Loisy, the 
Catholic modernist of France, who, being silenced 
and fought against, wthdrew to a farm in France 
and there spent his evening sunshine of life in in- 
tense communion with Nature and God. 

Speaking from my own experience, I feci I am 
the happiest when I am left alone. I am re;illy 
niyself when I am back from duties to my hermit- 
age. We are really at our be>t when ^ve are alone ’ 
'vith Self, God. We arc less ourselves when we ' 

with another person. We are lost in a crowd. 
Dutie will oblige us to move about here and there, 
^sociate ^vith this group or that, this political party 
or that, but in order to attain peace and joy, we 
*^ust come back to our own Self. St Augustine had 
a favourite saying: “Soul, my soul, do not go out- 
ride, enter within thy self! For Truili abides in 
^hc interior of the soul of man”. Hermitage is self- 
abidance and God-communion of a retired soul, 
usually after conversion from sensual N-anitics to 
godliness, from disillusionments to spiritual real- 
ism and seriousness oflifc. 

1 have had my o^vn share in many a disillusion- 
luent in life. With all forms of organised religions 
I had once quarrelled, fighting arninst priestcraft, 
image-worship, rites and ceremonies in Hinduism, 
Catholicism, Lamaism, etc. Dr Sar\*palli Radlia- 
i>-rishnan, in his Forc\\'ord to my book on Rabin- 
dranath Tagore (Tlic Poet of Hindustan — Orient 
Book Co., Calcutta, 1948) wrote: “Tlic author doe 
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not feel at home in any of the organised religiot^, 
although he is aware of the essential need of reli- 
gion”. This "Nras true twenty years ago, and not 
quite untrue even today. At every major step in 
my religious pilgrimage I had received but Icicis 
and blows from some of my superiors on the charge 
of heresy and making love with Indian culture. 
Ecclesiastical censure, in- its practical working, re- 
duces one to absolute impotence^ and the nightmare 
still haunts one %vith a sense of mental paraly'sis and 
seeing ghosts of ecclesiastical police force. If I do 
not write, I wall starve; if I write, the police and the 
G.I.D. in religion will brand me, censure me and 
penalise me. Yet, the apostolate of the pen is not 
merely a means of livelihood like tent-weaving ^^■as 
to St Paul; it is the essence of my Donunican vDca- 
don. We have to launch out into the deep, and 
leav'C God and men of good sense to arrive at their 
own judgements. 

If I had disillusionments ^vith my own Mother 
Church, greater was the disillusionment and 
ration f experienced in Hinduism, Buddhism and 
other religions which arc mine by blood, race and 
^iritual affinity. If I had my final swing bath to 
Catholicism, it -was not because I found the ideal 
therein, but because the Catholic Church, special- 
ly in its mj’stic, esoteric and monasu'c life, is still 
the nearest possible approximation to the ideal of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. From other r«h- 
gions I received no bIows> but often unmerited 
praise and kindness. Yet, from close acquaintance, 

I know no other hbtorical religion can satisfy the 
himger and thirst of my soul as the Church CatlioUc. 

( Hers is a more jierfect discipline, more thorough 
training, more really concerned in tlie sals-ation of 
souls, more practical in her hierarchy and sa- 
cramental sj’stcm, more consonant to tlic vital . 
of the human heart, more in unison with our heart 
beat. Taking my anchorage in the See of St Peter, 
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1 Still continue to be in the arms of Hinduism, Budd- 
hism, Sufism, Jainism and the mystic aspects of 
other religious sects, because I know I am part of 
' them all, because 1 am a Catholic, beyond the con- 
fines of East and West, transcending the Christian 
confines of Rome, Canterbury or Athens. 

But my greatest disillusionment and frustration 
came on the political front. As a young, enthu- 
siastic nationalist, in my t^venties, I took part in In- 
dian independence movement, first from a dist- 
ance through sympathies, then ^vith the India Lea-- 
gue of Mr V.K.Krishna Menon and tlie British left- 
ist political parties, like the I.L.P. and C.P.I., then 
as a journalist in London, and then taking active 
part in India. When I first met Gandhiji I told 
him: “I have disentangled myself from all ties wth 
all organisations so tliat I may throw my lot ^vith 
Free India”. Freedom*'came on 15th August, 1947. 
On 30th January, 1948, five months later, Gandlii- 
ji Vk-as mart>Tcd in Delhi. Long before the bullets 
of Naturam Godse pierced his chest, the misdeeds 
of the Congressmen had already wounded the heart 
of Gandhi in such a way tliat he prayed God to re- 
lease him from the prison-house of his mortal frame, 
instead of living impotent to check the rampant 
evils in the country. Dr Radhakrishnan expre- 
ss this ^’iew before he accepted tlie job as the Pre- 
sident of India at the Central Government. 

My three Hindustan series of books. The Hero, 
The Poet and Our India, were published by Sri Piah- 
lad Kumar Pramanik of the Orient Book Co. 
of Calcutta when I ivas still an optimist in politics. 
From 1948 onwards, I have seen nmery in India, 
the refugee position, hunger, starvation and inju- 
stice. I saw the erstwhile idealists climbing the 
ladder of political career mainly wth the desire to 
bask under the sunshine. Many took the name of 
- Gandhiji and the Congress only for self-aggrandise- 
ment, while to tlie hermit of Wardlia, ihe Mahatma, 
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Independence should mean nothing but the tri- 
umph of religious values, Dharma. The Gandhian 
dream of Ram Rajya ^vas soon receeding to the back 
ground and Ravana Rajya %v'as looming before my 
eyes. In the Indian tradition, Ram is God-incar- 
nate, while Ravana is Satan-incarnate. Some trace 
of Gandhian idealism could still be traced even now 
in 1969; but we have been a colossal failure in our 
economic, social, educational and political fronts. 
The money tliat has been squandered by the Con- 
gress government could have been enough to guar- 
antee the health, education, food, clothing and shel- 
ter to India’s millions. Mammon triumphs, and 
God is being crucified in India, as in many other 
power-mad countries of Christian West. 

Every year that passed by left an indelible rwrk 
of frustration in me. Because I had entertained 
highest hopes in post-independent India, the toxin 
of frustration became the more virulent as I began 
to study Indian political scenes since Independence. 
The snail-pace progress and the much advertised 
Five Year Plans are totally inadequate to face and 
solve the ma^or problems of this country. Com- 
munalism, Imgubm, provincialism, etc. tend to 
balkanise India, already vivisected into Pakistan by 
the British, joining hands wth the communalbts, 
before they left the Indian Empire, then consisting 
of Burma, undivided India up to the protect- 
orate of Aden. 

This is not the place to expatiate on Indian po- 
litical scenes. Suffice it to say that it was the Indi- 
an political scene since Independence and the in- 
ternational situation after the last war that made 
me ‘to reconsider the claims of religions and find 
some fulfilment and satisfaction in religious ideals. 

If disillusionment in politics led me back to tlie jap 
of religion, then comparative defects and frustration ^ 
in Hinduism, Buddhism and other religions of my* 
own country, made me to rcvaluatc the position of 
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Catholic Cliristianity in the light of my o^vn experi- 
ences. It is this sober rc-cvnliiAtion of religion in 
general, and of Catholicism vis-a-vis the Hindu- 
Kuddhist world that flung me back to my old,‘Mo- 
thcr and my first love, my Clmrch Catliolic, 'whose 
loving, humble and obedient child I strive to be. y/ 
Far above Reason and Logic it is the Divine Grace 
that effects conversions and rc-conversions, from the 
dcsCTt of nationalism to the pastoral land of inter- 
nationalism, from the wilderness of empirical ra- 
tionalism to the oasis of religious mysticism and 
perennial philosophy of an, the Catholic. 

Yet, when the circle is complete, the return to 
the same point is not just the same as the starting 
point. In our spiritual journey we start off as chil- 
dren when hills arc hilb, husbands arc husbands, 
homes arc homes and stars arc stars. In our youthful 
adolescent stage the liills are no more hills, the stars 
nre no more stan, homes arc no more homes. In 
our final stage, we arc back again to the second child- 
hood, re-born of God, and then hilk arc again hills, 
homes arc again homes. In this stage there is. life- 
'visdom to enliglitcn us, and the realism of spiritual 
hiaturity is illumined ivith the idcalisdc torch of 
the Absolute, of God, all seen sub specie aeternilatis. 

So, nosv to me my mother Church is again my 
mother Church, seven Sacraments are again the seven 
Sacraments — seven, neither one less nor one more — 
Christ is the incarnation of Logos, tlie Second Per- 
son of the Holy Trinity, and Mary is the Mother of 
God, Theotekos; Peter is the rock against which “the 
gutes of hell shall not prevail”, and all other teach- 
ings and tenets of orthodox Catholicism exactly as 
the Church teaches, as Aquinas expounds, colour- 
ed, however, by the background of my own personal 
experience. 

It is retirement into an isolated hermitage that has 
- given me time, leisure and disposition to investi- 
gate into the deeper nature of things, far deeper 
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than politics, cut-throat economics and superficial 
religions. Speaking Jrom my o>vn experience, T 
will prescribe as a tonic for all victims of frustra 
tion and neuroses a secluded life of hermit, livine 
for a time alone wth God and Self, My own voca- 
ational urge and past Iiabits take me again and 
again into the vortex of activities. But I can do 
. that only when I have my anchorage firmly fixed 
in an isolated Dominican cell, a hermitage, the 
like of ■which for the last seventee n years I have 
in Bandra, the jungly outhouse of the Retreat 
House, where my past wounds are being healed up, 
and fresh weapons manufactured to ^vage the bat- 
tles of the Lord in this militant church of God. 

. In hermitages, however, there are drawback 
too; Firstly, one can become a rascal and a devil 
in a hermitage, if one does not live disciplined and 
virilant. As Aristotle said: “A solitary man is 
either an angel or a devil”. Some Hindu hermits 
'are like pure souls. At Vrjreshwari, I knew Swa- 
mi Nityanand, ^vho is chaste like an an^I. His 
life attracted thousands like flowers attract bees. In 
.Hinduism, where monasticism is very largely 
eremitic and solitary and individualistic, this danger 
is most obvious than anywhere else. Some of 
these Hindu hermits, known as sad/ius, jiatws, brah- 
macharins and sanyasinSy arc found to be rogues. They 
cheat people, playing on their religious idealism, 
and earn money and indulge in most abominable 
vices. But then, even in coenobitic monasticism, 
in^vidual monk can degrade themselves and 
bring ill-repute to themselves and their religious 
society, though to a much lesser extent. 

Secondly, hermits lose contact ■\vith harder re- 
alities of life, as they have escaped from the pain- 
ful associations and strangling grip of economic strug- 
gles of the common man. Tliat is why the gr^t ' 
monumental works of some hermits like the Lifi 
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Dhhe, unlike tlic teachings of Buddha, Plato and 
Jesus, has little message for the common man. 

^ Tlilrdly, hermits lack fellowship and commu- 
nion of saints and exchange of vital experiences 
which can spring only from community living. This 
IS a drawback for one who is engaged in active 
ministry. 

In^vidual hermits and community monks lapse 
into vices when they lose sight of the goal of reli- 
gious vocation and lead a comfortable life with 
enough money and means at their disposal. The 
Suppression of monasteries in England m the time 
of Henry the VIII was both due to the arrogance 
of the first “Defender of Faith*’, and also due to abus- 
es that crept in monasteries, then rolling in wealth, 
ease and comfort. In Cliina, in tlic years from 1830 
to 1840 many monasteries of the Buddhists and 
Taoists were suppressed for allied immoralities in- 
side cloisters. The Chinese being a pragmatic and 
positivistic people, monasticism should stand on 
Its otvn merits, even when the state extends its of^ 
ficial support to both coenobites and hermits of 
Buddhism and Taoism. 

As both history and experience teach us, the 
most perfect and succcssfiJ monasticism in the world 
is that type which lias eremitic isolation, and con- 
templative meditation as its core, and coenobidc 
tmd community living as outlets for its social dyna- 
mism whicli is essential for the uplift and spiritual 
regeneration of mankind, which is the goal and rai- 
son d'etre of monasticism in every religion, in every 
place, for all time. 



CHAPTER XVI 


MONASTIC GOAL— BUDDHIST NIRVANA 


"Having been mj^df subject to the contingency of birth 
and experienced its unpleasantness, I sought for J^inana 
Vk-hich is without such contingency — which is unsurpas- 
sed and secure from all worldly yoke, and obtained it. 
The knowledge with the vision arose: 'Sure is my final 
■emancipation, this is the last birth, there is no longer the 
possibility of rebirth*.” 

—Budika, Majjikima I, p. 167 or Cfiula-Maltmfya Sutla 


"The Blessed One replied: ‘The term Nirvana, is used 
yith difTercnt meanings, by different people. ..Nirvana 
is the realm of Dharmata-Buddha; it is where the maoi- 
festation of Noble Wisdom that is Buddhahood expres- 
ses itself in Perfect Love for all ; it is where the manifesu- 
tion of Perfect Love that is Tatbgatahood expresses it* 

, ‘self in Noble Wisdom for the enb'ghtenment of all*— 
there Indeed is Nirvana.” —Lenkasatara Suira 

Although religious urge is implanted in Na' 
ture, its manifestation begins with personal expen- 
ence of facts of life. Religion springs out of sncei 
necessity in our life, out of a sense of hdplessness, 
futility and misery which 15 the lot of thechiJdr^O' 
Adam and Eve. No serious mind, no conscien- 
tious man, for long will sit idle wi^out seeking anu 
finding out for himself the why, whence and 'vhi' 
ther of man’s life on tlUs planet. Religion is the 
answer to these de^er queries within the heart 
of man, about his whence and whither, his desdny 
and deliverance. 

The goal of religious' life is just one and the 
same for all men, for the whole of mankind. The 
approaches to Reality and avenues to emancipa% 
tion may be differently worded and viewed; but 
262 
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tile substance of that goal in religion cannot be but 
one for all^ mankind. Chiistians arc wont to call 
It i^dcmption, salvation, beatific vision, union wth 
f God, etc. ^Tlic Hindus call it mukti, mokshoy Eman- 
apation, attainment of Brahman, etc. The 

Buddhists call it J^^irvana, extinction of the flames 
of relative existence and entry into the Uncondi- 
tioned Reality. 

For what puiposc docs well over a quarter of 
mankind profess Buddhism? \Vliat prompts about 
one third of today’s Tibetan population to become 
monks, vowed down to chastity, individual poverty 
and obedience to the monastc rules, observe the 
Potimokha rules and obey their abbots and superi- 
ors? Although theoretically a lama may marry, 
not many lamas marry, as most of them marry the 
Buddhist ideal of perfection. A few lamas who do 
marry, keep up a sort of Platonic love between the 
married couples. One such outstanding example 
is Lama Govind, a German Buddhist married to 
a Parsec and living in India. I know the Govinds 
personally, and I can say that Platonic love is not 
merely a theory, but a vital Cictor in their life, as 
It is indeed in the companionship-marriage of idea- 
list couples, who, for one reason or other, find their 
life fuller in companionship rather than in solitary 
sailing on life’s turbulent main. 

Nowhere in the world has monasticism flour- 
ished in such a luxuriant way as in Tibet. Rang- 
ing from crudest animism, ancestor ^vorship and 
gorgeous rituals and ceremonial religion, one can 
climb up to the most subtle esoteric wisdom in Ti- 
betan monasteries. This vast tobleland with hard- 
ly four million inhabitants, with the Dalai Lama 
as the Pope-King of the coimtry, is of absorbing 
interest to students and savants of esoteric wisdom. 
Western orientalists are getting more enamoured 
.of the monastic romance of Tibet and Buddhist 
countries than the local people themselves. Dist- 
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Still more outrageous lo the spirit of Buddliisnt is 
the idea that h cntcrtainetl even by well-meaning 
scholars lliat nuddhism h a pessimistic religion. 
These superficial caricatures of Buddliism arc as 
baseless as to say that Roman Catholicism is mere- 
ly ritualism and dogmatism, popery and priest- 
craft. If you scratch a little deeper you uall sec 
that Nin’ana is not extinction, nor Buddhirm is pes- 
simism par cxccllcncc- 

Tltc positive, super-optimistic and cheerful mes- 
sage of Nirs’ana is that man, tlirough attainment of 
the superconscious state, cuts the knots of condi- 
tioned and relative world of plienomcna and enters 
the' sanctuary of the Iiicflable, the Absolute, tl>c 
Real. Tlic famous Tibetan apliorism svhicli ex- 
presses the bliss of Nirwma, whicli is recited on their 
rosaries thousands of times cvers' d.ay by Lamas, 
Bonzes and Bhikhus, sa>*s: *0m Moni Padme 
Literally it means: Om, the Pearl Is in the Ix)tus, 
Om. Om, is the Hindu s>Tnbol for J^irguna Brah- 
Tlic Impersonal Absolute Reality. Manx 
means pearl. Padma is the Sanskrit word for lotus, 
which is the most comprehensive symbol of perfect, 
pure and Self-realised life in both Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Etymologically, then, this Nirvanic 
sutra means, tlic Pearl is in the I^tus, Hail, Om. 
Esotcrically and mystically, it means the Buddhist 
doctrine of Nir\ana in the Lotus. In Pali C.inon, 
Buddha is a historical person, appearing in Time 
and Space, seeking and struggling iovBodhioT En- 
lightenment. But, m>^ticany, Buddha in the Lo- 
tus, is eternal, the DIrine, God who appears in hu- 
’man form for the salvation of mankind. Tliis is 
very much akin to Pauline Christology of the Logos 
“emptying Himself out and taking the form of a 
servant”. Unlike in Christianity', Buddhism asserts 
that what Buddha became, that every man can. 
This brave idea that a man is potentially Buddha, 
Krishna or Ram docs not savour blasphemy or 
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heresy in the Hindu-Buddliist -world. But in ortho- 
dox Christianity even to say tliat one can reach the 
degree of Christliood is heresy, blaiphemy and sin! 
Ideologically, the Hindu-Buddhist world is the 
• bravest in history, as in social revolution Christi- 
anity is tlic pioneer in history. 

Nirvana “is the extinction of passion, of aver- 
sion, of confusion'% in an ethical sense. Tlie dis- 
ease of the soul is cured, the psychic toxins arc re- 
moved from the sj'stem through treading the path 
of Nirvana. And yet, mere conquest of passions 
and emotions based on our separate existence is 
only a pointer, not the pinnacle of Nirvana, which, 
in the ^vords of Christmas Humphreys, is “the end 
of separation, the return to the One, to THAT” 
(Buddhism, P. 203). 

What one observes in Buddhist monasteries is 
not Nirvana, but steps to Nirvana which lies out- 
side the realm of phenomena and conditioned exis- 
tence of Time and Space, beyond the great veil of 
Maya, Nirvana is wthin the range of experience, 
but it always lies beyond observation, expression. 
Nir%’ana is ineffable, undcscribable, but it should 
be experienced in the state of Nirvana in this world, 
and in Parinirvana or beyond Nirvana, after one has 
left the mortal body in and around which the Self 
is encased, imprisoned. 

While surveying the patlis leading up to Bud- 
dhist Nirvana, which is better seen, sought and stu- 
died in monasteries than in the life of householders, 
we have to distinguish the doctrinal and the ethical 
discipline of monks. Dogmas and Morals, specu- 
lative philosophy and ethical discipline are essen- 
tial for humans to tread the path of religion. All 
religions have their dogmatic theology or specula- 
tive philosophy, and their Ten Commandments and 
Panai Silas, or the moral, ethical and spiritual dis- 
cipline to enable the votaries and adepts to climb 
higher the path of perfection. 
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ance lends enchantment to tlie view. For a similar 
reason, Eastern scholars, unless of nationalist tem- 
perament, look to Greek culture, Roman Law and 
Christian civilisation with greater enthusiasm and \ 
awe than the people of the West themselves. Not 
only distance lends encliantment to the wew, it 
thro'ws a kind of glamour around it. I have seen 
many Europeans, specially the French, sun-bask- 
ing and anointing their body in order to make their 
skin brown. In India, I have seen many through 
powdering and \vashing and lotions trying to make 
their skin white. In religion too, as also in culture 
and creations of human spirit, I think there is a sub- 
conscious imitation and emulation -of thin^ which 
we do not have. 

This psychological fact apart, there is that hard 
core of Buddhist civilisation and culture which stands 
out as the permanent legacy of Buddhism to the 
world at large. Beinnd the skin-deep appearances 
of a religion, its popular devotions and practices, 
there stands firm its soul-deep esoteric which gives 
it its permanent value. These imponderable va- 
lues in religious culture and civilisation are to be 
sought in its philosophy and theology much more 
than in its ritualism, ceremonialism, hierarchy, sa- 
cramentalism and s>'mboUsm. 

In order to understand the craving of the Bud- 
dhist world in general, and of Buddhist monks and 
nuns in particular, towards the attainment of Nir* 
vana, we have to dwell for a while on its doctrinal 
tenets, its philosophy of practical living. It is phi- 
losophy or life-wsdom that is the foundation of any 
religious civilisation. Theology, Faith, Sup^na- 
turalism, etc., arc all based on philosophy, wWch is 
the common denominator and common basis for 
all religions and people to meet as on an unshaken 
rock. Theologies divide, pliilosophies unite. ^ If 
philosophies divide, then Philosophy underlying-? 
all philosophical systems should unite us. Then 
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that Religion undcrljing all religions will become 
a source of union and fdlowship between different 
peoples. Humanity wall be welded and cemented 
on that basis, Philosophy, Reason, Nature and the 
Transcendent Supernatural. 

hfax Muller, speaking of comparative philoso- 
phy said: “He Avho know's but one language knows 
none”. Tliis is truer in religion. He who knows 
but one religion, knows none. The Christian world, 
I believe, should see for themselves and study the 
Hindu-Buddhist world, not as a critic, not as an 
apologist, but as a member of the same human fa- 
mily, as tlieir own. Sinularly, the Hindu-Buddhist 
w’orld should study Christianity with the same open 
mind, not \vith nationalist pride and superioiity 
complex, but as fellow-seekers and fellow-sliarers 
of Divine Light and I.ovc. The old missionary 
apologetics based on the authority of prophets and 
scriptures is dead beyond hope of resurrection. But 
the new approach to consider mankind as God’s 
one family, revelations as different approaches to 
Reality, religions as different pathways towards Self- 
realisation, has a future. The Vtdas, the Tripitakas, 
the Vendidads and the Korans are but different cha- 
pters in the universal revelation of Truth to man- 
kind. It is in this spirit of give-and-take, learn-and- 
teach that we should study the goal of monasti- 
cism in Buddhism, Hinduism and Christianity 
in these concluding chapters. I strongly believe 
that religion, rightly experienced, should be a 
source of union and fellowship between peoples, 
not the cesspool of controversies and crusades and 
holy wars, anathemas and excommunications. 

Nirvana, which is the 69^1- Buddhism, Bud- 
dhist philosophy and Buddhist monasticism, are often 
misconceived in a negative sense, as though Nir- 
vana were just the extinction of individuahty and 
pcrsonalit>', of the flames of passions and desires. 
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Still more outrageous to the spirit of Buddliism is 
the idea that is entertained even by well-meaning 
scholars that Buddliism is a pessimistic religion. 
These supcrlidal caricatures of Buddhism are as 
baseless as to say that Roman Catliolicism is mere- 
ly ritualism and dogmatism, popery and priest- 
craft. If you scratch a little deeper you %vill see 
that Nirvana is not extinction, nor Buddhism is pes- 
simism par excellence. 

The positive, super-optimistic and cheerful mes- 
sage of Nirvana is that man, tlirough attainment of 
the superconscious state, cuts the knots of condi- 
tioned and relative world of phenomena and enters 
the' sanctuary of the Ineffable, the Absolute, the 
Real. The famous Tibetan aphorism which ex- 
presses the bliss of Nirvana, which is recited on their 
rosaries thousands of times every day by Lamas, 
Bonzes and' Bhikhus, sa>'s: ‘Om Marti Padme 
Literally it means: Om, the Pearl is in Uie Lotus, 
Om. Om, is the Hindu symbol for J/irgurta Brah- 
man — ^The Impersonal Absolute Reality. Mani 
means pearl. Padma is the ^nskrit word for lotus, 
>vhich is the most comprehensive symbol of perfect, 

g ure and Self-realised Ufc in both Hinduism and 
uddhism. Etymologically, then, this Nirvanic 
sutra means, the Pearl is in the Lotm, Hail, Om. 
Esoterically and mystically, it means the Buddhist 
doctrine of Nirvana in the Lotus. In Pali Canon, 
Buddha is a historical person, appearing in Time 
and Space, seeking and struggling for Bodki or En- 
lightenment. But, m>-stically, Buddha in the Lo- 
tus, is eternal, the Divine, God who appears in hu- 
man form for the salvation of mankind. This is 
very much akin to Pauline Christology of the Logos 
“emptying Himself out and talang the form of a 
^.trrvariV’. "Urijite an Ciiiistiaraty, EnditirsTri 
that what Buddha became, that every man can. 
This brave idea that a man is potentially Buddha, 
Krishna. or Ram does not savour blasphemy or 
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heresy in the Hindu-Buddhist world. But in ortho- 
dox Christianity even to say that one can reach the 
degree of Christhood is heresy, blaiphemy and sin! 
Ideologi^lly, the Hindu-Buddhist world is the 
bravest in history, as in social revolution Christi- 
anity is the pioneer in history. 

^ Nirvana “is the extinction of passion, of aver- 
sion, of confusion”, in an ethical sense. The dis- 
ease of tlie soul is cured, tlic psychic toxins are re- 
moved from the sj'stcm through treading the path 
of Nirvana. And yet, mere conquest of passions 
and emotions based on our separate existence is 
only a pointer, not the pinnacle of Nirvana, which, 
in the words of Christmas Humphreys, is “tlie end 
of separation, the return to the One, to THAT” 
(Buddhism, P. 203). 

What one observes in Buddhist monasteries is 
not Nirvana, but steps to Nirvana which lies out- 
side the realm of phenomena and conditioned exis- 
tence of Time and Space, beyond the great veil of 
Maya, Nirvana is within the range of experience, 
but it ahvays lies beyond observation, expression. 
Nirvana is ineffable, undescribable, but it should 
be experienced in the state of Nirvana in this world, 
and in Parinirvana or beyond Nirvana, after one has 
left the mortal body in and around which the Self 
is encased, imprisoned. 

While surveying the paths leading up to Bud- 
dhist Nirvana, which is better seen, sought and stu- 
died in monasteries than in the life of householders, 
we have to distinguish the doctrinal and the ethical 
discipline of monks. Dogmas and Morals, specu- 
ladve philosophy and ethical discipline are essen- 
tial for humans to tread the path of religion. All 
religions have their dogmatic theology or specula- 
tive philosophy, and their Ten Commandments and 
Panch Silas, or the moral, ethical and spiritual dis- 
cipline to enable die vomries and adepts to climb 
higher the path of perfection. 
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The speculative pliilwophical basis of NirN^na 
could be condensed as fonon-s:- 

1 . There is the world of phenomena and the 
world of Neumenon, of Maya and Salja, of Time- 
and-Space-boima transicnc}’ and Eternity-bound 
permanency. The whole of the cosmos is mere 
becoming; not Being, not the Thing-in-Itself. ^\^lat 
is true of the solm- systems and “eternal hills and 
mountains” is true of gods and men. All change- 
all are subject to decay and death. Flies maylivi 
for a fe>v hours, men for a fe\v years, mountains foi 
millennia, the solar s)-5tems for aeons; but all, ir 
tlie end, must perish, die after growing old. Dis 
ease, old age and death are universal. Misery is 
universal. Sabe Sankara Dukha — All compoimd- 
ed things, all beings of the Twtskandas or confection, 
arc Iwm of miser}', live in miser}’ and end in mbery. 

WTiile the doctrine of impermanence of anieea, 
and miser}' or dukha, and unsubstantiaUty' of soul 
or anatta is common to all branches of the Hina- 
yana and Maha}'ana groups of Buddhism, what is 
not sufficiently stressed is the doctrine of perman- 
ence, blessedness and reality' of the Absolute. If 
Buddhism had taught only the empirical philoso- 
phy of misery in the world of relativity', of appear- 
ances and phantoms and incessant flux in the tune- 
space-bound world, it w’ould be the most despa- 
ate pliilosophy, and the most pessimistic religion in 
AVOrld histor}’. But Buddhism points out 'vrith 
greater entliusiasm to the path of escape from mi- 
ser}', from the tentacles of ephemeral existence on 
earth. This point is not sufficiently stressed, or it 
is explained away, by some scholars ^vho study Bud- 
dhism outside its Indian context. Buddha sa}^: 

“There is, monks, an unborn, unoriginated, uncreated, 
uncompounded and ^vere it not, monks, for unborn, 
unorigmated, uncreated, uncompounded, no escape ould^j 
be shown here for >vhat is bom, has become, is made, ^ 
compounded. But because there is, monks, an unborn, 
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unorigiiiated, uncreated, uncompoundcd, therefore an 
escape can be shown for that is born, has become, is made, 
is compounded'*. — Vdana VIII, 3 

^ In Spite of the obvious meaning of the above- 
quoted text in support of the Buddhist philosophy 
of the Uncreated and the Absolute, Oldenbcrg ex- 
plained it atvay as though it were Brahminical pro- 
jection of Eternal Brahman which has no meaning 
to Buddhists. 

To us Indians, as it lias been shown by great 
Indian authorities like Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
Surendranath Das Gupta, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi and others, 
Buddha is just part and. parcel of India’s cultural 
heritage. Buddhism, as it sprang pure from the 
heart of Buddha, as it is recorded in carlieft Pali 
scriptures, accepted from its parent Hinduism the 
doctrine of Katma^ dukha, re-incarnation or clycle 
of births and deadis for individual souls until the 
* wheel of metempsychosis is put an end to through 
redemptive gnosis, Buddhi and enlightened con- 
sciousness, by being re-absorbed into the life of Bra - 
hman, by entering the ineffable state of Nirvana. 
While accepting these and allied Indian tenets, Bud- 
dha reject^ wholesale the authority of the Vedas 
and other scriptures, the social cancer of caste and 
outcaste systems, hereditary priesthood, personal 
God and a permanent individual soul, etc. 

And yet, Buddha did not teach us anything 
about the Absolute Brahman, because it is beyond 
teaching and being taught. Brahman is Silence. 
So Buddha kept quiet when questioned about Brah- 
man and God and future state of soul, all questions 
which did not “tend to e^fication”, and for the re- 
moval of misery from life. Beingt he most practi- 
'• cal among prophets and philosophers of all ages, 
Buddha stuck to his centeal teaching on Nirvana, 
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escape, from misery and attainment of peace, sere- 
nity and bliss. 

As the ^•asl ocean, O monks, is impregnated tnth ont 
flavour, the flavour of salt, so also, my disciples, this Jaw 
and discipline is impregnated with but one fla\-our, iWii 
the taste of Nir\'ana, deliverance.” —ChuUatagga IX, 

Take care of your means, the end mil then tike 
care of itself. Heed along the path, the Middle 
Path, and then its goal, Hhyana in tlie Absolute, 
ivill take care of itself. You send the Sputnik into 
the outer space, and it will circle around the earth 
by the very law of motion of bodies which docs not 
meet with resistance. Your effort is' to prepare 
such rockets which can throw heavy planets far be- 
yond the denser regiom. Similarly in Dharma, our 
effort IS to stop the cvtI and acquire all good dispo- 
sitions Avhich, by the very laws of Nature, will 
lead us to Blessedness. Nirvana is an all-compre- 
hensive word for all states of blesrednes and Self- 
unfoldment in a man who has walked along the 
Eightfold Path after the fullest realisation of the 
Four Aryan Truths. The former is the ethical or 
moral philosophy of Buddhism while the latter, 
commonly knoAVTi as the Four Noble Truths, forms 
the speculative philosophy of Buddhism. 

The first truth in Buddhist philosophy is an as- 
sertion, a solemn asseveration of the fact that all 
life, as we knosv it, is misep% Birth is imsery, groov- 
ing old is mMer>’, disease is misery, death is miser)’, 
birth after death is miser)', association with things 
we^ do not like is misery, separation from things 
ovhich ove like is misery. Then comes the univers- 
al^ tion on a philosophical basis : All compound 
things are miser)'. Both deductively and a priori, the 
Buddhist position is impr^nable, unmatched any- m 
where except in the Christian concept of Original ^ 
Sin, and the infection of man and liis w’hole Nature 
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by the taint of sin. “The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth,” says St Paul. 

The second Noble Truth is the statement that 
the root-cause of dukha or misery is craving, desire, 
in Paliand Trishna in Sanskrit. Buddha says: 

“Verily it is this thirst or craving, causing the renewal of 
existence, accompanied by sensual delight, seeking 'satis- 
faction now here, now there — the craving for the gratific- 
ation of passions, for continued existence in the worlds of 
sense.” 

There is the famous Fire Sermon of Buddha in 
which he depicts our senses, their objects, our sub- 
jective reactions, all to be afire with craving, tanka., 
which is based on the illusion of individuality and 
separated self. Man imprisons himself within the 
fire house of hh passions which prevents him from 
seeing Reality and launching into the blessedness 
of Self-realisation. Schopenhauer, one of the gre- 
atest westerners who svas so profoundly influenced 
by Hindu-Buddhist thought, has said: 

“Hecause the passion depended upon an illusion which 
represented that ^vhich has value only for the species as 
valuable for the individual, the deception must vanish after 
the attainment of the end of the species. The individual 
discovers that he has been the dupe of the species. If 
Petrarch’s passion had been gratified, his song would have 
been silenced”. — The World as Will and Idea, III, 370 

No creative work, no Buddhas, Arhats and Bo- 
dhisatwas could ever emerge from ordinary men 
except by the power of Reality realised and seen 
wthin. Then only the maya veil could be rent as- 
under and man can enter the sanctuary of his Self. 
Each one can experience for himself how every in- 
dulgence of unregenerate desire, craving, shortens 
the life-span, throws the nervous sj^tera out of gear, 
engenders confusion of mind, dimming of the power- 
ful ideas, weakening of >vill-power and loss of all 
creative dynamism and upsurgcnce and reflore- 
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scence of all that is great and noble, immortal and 
divine in man. 

Like an expert ph^'sician, Buddha enunciated 
the feet of disease, misery; its ethioIog>', desire or 
tanha, and the way to restore healtli and happiness 
to the patient, by the eradication of Trishna whicli 
could be effected by applying the prescription of the 
Eightfold Path whicli is meant to remove Trishna, 
or the white heat of sinful craving in man, and the 
subsequent landing of the pilgrim into the land of 
Nirvana, 

2. The ethical discipline of the Eightfold Path 
is just the ladder to reach the summits of Nirvana. 
The Eeightfold Patli is the followng; 

(i) Jlighi Viavs, which frees us from or ig- 

norance, from superstition, blind belief, and all 
forms of illusion and Maj>a. 

(ii) Right aspiralions and aims, which frees us 
from crookedness, duplicity and all forms of bad in- 
tentions and sinful purposes. 

(iii) Right speech should be frank, sincere and 
truthful. 

(iv) Right conduct, which must be pure, upright 
and wtuous. 

(v) Right means of livelihood, whicli frees us from 
double-dealing, black-marketing, corruption, ne- 
potirm and black business. 

(vi) Right effort in pursuing tlie path of Self-reali- 
sation constantly, perscvcringly and incessantly. 

(vii) Right Meditation •with self-possession and 
an ever \%-atchful mind. 

(viii) Right ecstasjy or Rapture, which is (he crowai- 
ing experience of blessedness for one. who has Jived 
tlic path of Buddhist ethics. 

TItc peaceful, cvcr-blcsscd fortress of Nlr\'ana'“ 
can never be conquered but by one who, through 
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his o\m sclf-cfTort, has gone all the way r.Iong.the 
Eightfold Path. ArhatsWp, the ideal of Bodhi- 
satwa and a. saint are a.ll different stations along the 
path of Nirvana which, in its turn, is the ante-dram- 
ber to the highest transcendent Nirv’ann, kno^vn as 
Parimrvaiia. 

The beneficial results that follow the treading 
of the Path is described by monks and read in the 
Buddhist scriptures. There is one passage in which, 
in .the famous symbolism of Pure-wisdom of Buddha 
in lotus, we get a glimpse of the flowers and fruits 
and fragrance of a, Buddhist Arhat, who has reach- 
ed the shores of Nirvana. It reads: 

"Just as a lotus flower of glorious, pure and high descent 
and origin is glossy, soft, desirable, sweet-smelling, longed- 
for, loved, and praised, untarnish^ by the water or the 
mud, crossed with tiny petals and filaments and pericarps, 
the resort of many bees, a child of the clear cold streams, 
just so is the disciple of tlie Noble Ones, endowed with thirty 
graces. tS’liat are these thirty (graces) ? 

1. His heart is full of afTeclionate, soft and tender love. 

2. Evil is killed, destroyed, or cast out from him. 

3. Pride is cast down. 

4. Feeling of self-righteousness is put an end to. 

5. Stable and strong, and established, and undying is 
his faith. 

6. He enters into the enjoyment of the heart’s refresh- 
ment, of the highly praised and desirable peace and 
bliss of the ecstasies of contemplation fully felt.' 

7. He e-xhales the most excellent and unequalled scented 
savour of righteousness of life. 

8. Near is he and dear to gods and men alike. 

g. Exalted by the best of beings, the Arhat Noble Ones 
themselves. 

10. Gods and men delight to honour him. 

11. The enlightened, mse and learned approve, esteem, 
appreciate and praise him. 

12,13. Untarnished he remains by this world or the next. 

14. He sees danger in the smallest offence. 
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15. Rich is he in the best of wcaUh, the wealth that is the 
fruit of the Path, the wealth of those who are ever seek- 
ing the highest of the attainments. 

16. He is the partalcer of the best of the four requbites of 
a recluse that may be obtained by asking. 

1 7. He lives without a home, addicted to that best aust- 
erity which is dependent on the meditation of thejfuinas. 

18. He has unravelled the whole net of evil. 

19. so. He has broken and burst throughi doubled up, and 
utterly destroyed the possibility of rebirth in any of 
the five future states, and the five obstacles to the at- 
tainment of higher life in this world, viz. Lust, Ma- 
lice, Sloth, Pride and Doubt. 

ai, as, 23. Unalterable in character, excellent in conduct, 
he transgresses none of the rules as to the four 
requisites of a rcclusc- 

34. He is set free from rebirths. 

25. He has passed beyond ali perplexity. 

a6. His mind is set upon complete emancipation. 

37. He has seen the Truth, the sure and steadfast place ol 
refuge from all fear he gained. 

28. The seven evil inclinations — to lust, and malice .and 
heresy, doubt and pride and desire for future life and 
ignorance — arc rooted out from him- 

29. He abounds In the bliss and ecstasies of contemplation. 

30. He is endowed with all the virtues a recluse should 
have. 

These, O King, are the thirty graces he is adorned 
wilhaJ”. 

The Buddhist Thcras and Bhikkus and Lamas 
are solicitous to explain to any inquirer in lengthy 
detail all the various aspects of Dnamma, in its do- 
ctrinal, etliical and realisational aspects. I still 
remember vividly tljc infinite patience and compas- 
sionate love with which Bhikshu Jagadish Kasyap, 
one of the foremost Indian Buddhist scholars, ex- 
plained to me the “thirty-seven steps towards Ar- 
hatship”. 

Whenever I meet Tibetan, Japancesc, Chinese , 
and other Mahayana monks making pilgrimage 
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to India, I make it a point to discuss with them 
x-anous aspects of Buddhist pJiilosophy. Unfortuna- 
tely, many of these monks are bookworms, or they 
may learn and repeat tlie Dhammapada by heart, 
and quote a few texts from the Buddhist scriptures. 
Tiicy are thoroughly ignorant of any other religion 
or philosophy other than tlicir own. That is a ter- 
nble handicap for them to arrive at any new ideas 
as a result of dicussions with them. They move 
in grooves and ruts and beaten tracks, much more 
firmly than the average Christian monk from the 
West. 

What interested me most was to get a clear pi- 
cture of the idea of Nirvana from both the Thera- 
vada and the Mahayana sources, not only from their 
well-known scriptural lore, but more from the ex- 
perience of those monks and votaries who had dedi- 
cated their lives in monasteries for the investiga- 
tion and realisation of that Truth that leads them 
up to the doors of Nirvana. 

In December 1956, hundreds of Buddhist monks 
from all countries of Asia and outside thronged in 
India on the occasion of the 25th centenary cele- 
brations of Buddha’s Maha Parinirvana. The Dalai 
Lama and the Panchen Lama of Tibet also came to 
India. I had an occasion to meet them in Bombay. 
There was not much time for any serious and len- 
gthy discussion. But that short talk we had and 
the public addresses of the young Dalai Lama and 
the discussion I had with a few Burmese, Ceylo- 
nese and Tibetan monks in the Buddha Centenary 
Year have all confirmed my conviction that, in spite 
of many faults and failures, those monks are still 
the best interpreters of the Buddhist way of life, 
even as the Catholic hierarchy, priest and nuns and 
monks are the best interpreters of historical Chris- 
tianity, in spite of their faults and failings. 

The very Buddhist monasteries exist for help- 
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ing the inmatesL to reach Nirvanic shores. Their 
pilgrimages— sometimes w-Iking pilgrimages from 
Tibet and .Burma to India! — their rosaries, studies, 
religious vows, a.re all aimed at the .conquest of Nir- 
vana. The very goal of Buddhist monasticism is 
Nirvana- 

After -we have just touched upon the Four Noble 
Truths and the Buddhist ethics of the Eightfold 
Path, ^ve shall see tlie nature of Nirvana in Bud- 
dhism, that Nirvana ^vhich is the Summum Bonum of 
a religious Buddhist, the raison d'etre of Buddhist 
monasticism. 

3. The word Nirvana is derived from two San- 
skrit roots, A'iV, a negative particle which means 
wthout, and Wana, which means to go. It means 
therefore, ‘hritliout going”. In Hinduism there 
is constant going and coming of souls, caught up 
in the wheels of reincarnation and samsara. In San- 
skrit, then, Nin-ana means the ending of the cycle 
of going and coming of souls, of the wheel of sams- 
ara, the round of births and dcatJis. In the Pali 
language, the Buddliists call it as J^ibbana or AW- 
bana whidt mea.ns (tii - witlioiit and vanva - de- 
sire), svitliout desire. Hence the root meaning is 
the slate of being without desire or Ihrisna. 

Philosophically, Nirvana means e.xtinction of all 
causes of birtli and* death, of misery and imper- 
mancncy. The simile is given of a lamp that dies 
out when the oil, feeding and sustaining the burn- 
ing wick is extinguished. Similarly, when karmic 
forces arc stopped, the wick of individual existence, 
srith its births and deaths, also ends. 

Bigandct narrates the story ofa Buddhist monk 
from Burma with whom he was discussing abotit 
the nature of Nirvana. It was one cs’cning, and 
tlic discussion on Nirvana took place in a small 
room where there was an oil lamp burning. As 
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^•'inip Oil the writer’s table died out for want 
ol oil, the Buddhist monk exclaimed: 

“Do not ask me any more whal N'eiban is; what has hap- 
pened to llic lamp just now tells you « hat Neiban is. That 
lamp is extinct because there is no more oil in the glass. 
A man is likewise in Neiban at the very moment tha^t the 
principle or cause of existence is at an end, or entirely des- 
troyed — Bigandct, Legend of the Burmese Buddha p. 321 

“Nirvana”, a Nepalese Buddhist monk told 
me, “is the same as ivhat you call immortality. 
When the cycle of births and deaths are destroyed, 
what remains behind is immortality, which can 
only happen when individual existence is put an end 
to, and one breathes with the breath of the Whole, 
lives in the life of Life itself.” When sexuality and 
sensual thirsts end, the wheel of births and deaths 
stops, individuality is gone a.nd we reach All — which 
is Nirvana”. 

In Buddhist scriptures, Nirvana is called the 
“Further Shore”, “The Island of Deliverance” 
from miseries of all kinds, “the ending of births and 
deaths”, the “blowing out of selfishness”, the “cool- 
ing do^vTl of passions”, etc. In the Tripitakas and 
the philosophical works of Asanga, Dharm<akirti, 
Nagarjuna, Buddhaghosa and other Buddhist cem- 
mentators, there are faint descriptions of Nirvana, 
but not anything like a clear definition, simply be- 
casue Nirvana, like God and the Absolute, eludes 
definidon. A defined God is no God, as God then 
becomes circumscribed xvithin the defined terms. 
Similarly Nirvana. When Buddha himself was 
asked about the “metaphysical essense” of Nirva- 
na, he said: “My mission is not so much to unveil 
the secrets of blessedness as to win men to its reali- 
sadon”. 

Thomas A. Kempis, or whoever xvho ^vrote the 
Imitation of Christ, in a sniilar vein says: 
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“^VTiy need %vc concern ourselves about terms of philoso- 
I 5 hy? He to whom the eternal Won! speaieth is. set at 
liberty from a multitude of opinions. ..He to whom all 
things are one, and tvho draft's all things to one, and svho 
sees all things in one, may be steady in heart and peace- 
fully repose in God... I would rather feel compunction 
rather than hnow its definition.” — Imitation of Chmt I. 3 

When pressed for answers concerning the nature 
of Bliss, whether Nirs-ana ^vas destruction, whe- 
ther the world ^^’as eternal, etc., Buddha said: 

“Every one of them is a mere view or heresy; holding a 
\'ie%v belongs to the jungle of opinion, the bonds of heresj’; 
it invoU'es pain, vexation, despair or distress; it does not 
tend to dissatisfaction, putting away of desire, or to the 
destruction or to the quilting of it, nor tends it to know- 
ledge or to absolute Buddha-insight or to Nirvana". 

Descriptions of Nirvana arc found in Buddhist 
scriptures, but not what we might call definition. 
And yet, Buddha himself, like Socrates of the ^Vcst, 
was very particular to define terms and through 
his dialogues and questions made his disdples to 
think clearly and methodically. Yet, on Nirvana 
there are only descriptions which tell us more what 
Nirvana is not, than what it is. St Thomas, speak- 
ing of God, tells us that we kno;v ■what God is not 
rafher than what God is, and that we cannot de- 
fine God, although we can faintly describe Him. 
This is truer of the Nir\amc state of blessedness. 

A young seeker, Kesi by name approached a 
Jaina monk and asked him about Nirvana. ITie 
seeker asked: 

“Do you kno\v', O &age, a sale, happy and quiet place for 
living beings fthich suffer from pauu of body and mind?” 

The sage replied: 

“TVint is a -ssfit yfexce m 'ne« r£ aii, Wl fiifficdVi apprt*- 
ach where there is no eld age or death, no pain nor disease. 

It is what is called Nirvana, or freedom from pain or im- 
perfection which is, in view^ all, the safe place, the eter- 
nal place, in N-icft- of all, but difficult to approach. Those 
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sages who reach it are free from sorrows, they have put an 
ettd to the stream of existence/’ — Uttaradhyana XXIII 
{Sacred Books of the East, Max Muller, Vol. XLV. p. 128 

What IS, however, clear from Buddhist script- 
ures and Buddhist monasteries is that Nirvana is 
nowhere clearly stated as union with God or Brah- 
nian. E. J. Thomas tells us: 

_‘It is not stated that in the state ofNii:vana there is any 
identification with God, but it may be said to be feeling 
after an expression of the same truth”. 

— The life of Buddhaik Legend and History,-^. 208 


By^ implicaton, however, it may not be far from 
truth if we say that Nirvana is immortality, infinite 
life, blessed life in the Infinite, in the Uncreated, 
Unconditioned, which both in Buddhist scriptures 
and theology is accepted as ultimately Real. The 
Brah^nic metaphor for the re-absorption of the 
individual soul Jivatma into the life of the Supreme 
Soul or Paramatma is compared to the melting of a 
dewdrop into the shining sea. In Buddhism, from 
its pragmatic and empirical basis, its seers say: 
“The calming do^vn of hatred, lust and mental con- 
fusion, my friend, is called Nirvana”. 

Nothing definite or definable is given about Nir- 
vana. The Hinayana monks have their differences 
wth the Mahayana group« with regard to the nat- 
ure of Nirvana. In a series of lectures I was invi- 
ted to give at the Mahabodhi Society Hall in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, I put forward my honest convi- 
ction that Nirvanic Bliss is the same as the Beatific 
Vision of the Christians, with this difference that 
in Nirvana there is no more difference between the 
Beatifying Infinite and the beatified individual, 
and tnat, while God in Christianity is strictly per- 
sonal in triune aspects, in Buddhism the Un- 
conditioned and the Uncreated is the impersonal 
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Abioluic. In tl’.c discussion that followed r. Bud- 
dhist monk froni'Ccylon rcmiirkcd: 

“Your view is the outcome of j-oiir Christian background 
and westernised mind. Iliil in Buddhism there is neither 
God nor any substitute for Gosi. Nirvana to us means 
frcetlom from tiic tfircc signs of being, from anatla, annica 
and duKTta by attaining Duddliahood”. 

But there is a yonder sltorc from where imper- 
mancncy, iio-soul and misery, the three signs have 
\’;‘nUhed. These lines of argument may lead us 
into a vicious circlc|^ The same controversy raged 
wh<‘n I tiicd to equate Buddhist conc^t of Dharma 
the cosmic ethical Law and the ChristLan con- 
cept of God svitli the Lawgiver. Dkamma is die 
Pali form of the Sa.nskrit word Dhama, which is 
derived from the root Dhn-Doryole, which means 
that which holds us on to die root, die CTOund of 
our .being. Both in Sanskrit and Pali languages, 
for both Hindus and Buddhists, Dharma means 
the sum total of ethics, good living by-whici) 
we arc hcld'on to the Ground of our being, we are 
enabled to unfold our potential powers. In Hindu- 
ism, Dliarma enables a man to see God face to 
C*ce, to unfold the potential divine powers inlaid 
in man. As Vivekananda had said: "Religion is 
the. manifestation of the Di'anity already in man, 
‘as education is the manifestation of the perfecdon 
already in man". 

WJiatever be the reactions of some scholars and 
savants of the ^Vest and .the sentimental attachment 
of some Hinaj’ana monks, Buddhism must be im- 
derstood in its India.n context, as Buddhism is the 
universal, all-conquOTng daughter-religion that 
emerged from tlie racial and national religion of the 
Hindus.* In the same \vay, Chrisdanity, both 
historically and doctrinally and ethically, must be 
understood in its Je^vish context, even though Chris- 
tianity emerged as .a univental religion, cut from the 
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umbilical cord that once tied the infant Church to 
Jerusalem and Antioch. Buddliism and Christi- 
anity, by becoming separate religions do not, on 
that account, cease to be the daughters of Hindu- 
ism and Judaism respectively. 

To be sure, the ^ctrine of emancipation, en- 
unciated by Bud(\lKt in its broadest essentials, is 
found in the Upanisbads. Only tlic angle of vision 
changes; terminologies vary; but the substance 
remains self-same. The Buddhist scriptures speak 
of Nirs-ana thus: 

“Thojc vlio the $pirit of perseverance have freed 
thcmscKcs from sinful desires, and are well exercised in 
the teaching of Gotama, arc in the enjoyment of Nirvana, 
ll.eir old Karma is dried out, new Karma is no more ad- 
herirg to thtm, their heart is freed from the desire of other 
future Ihes, the cause of their ocisience is destroyed, and 
since no desires arise in their soul, they, the real sages, ex- 
linguhh themselves like a lamp”. 

WItilc spealdng of Buddha’s o>vn Nirvana, the 
Buddhist scriptures simply say; 

"As the extinction of a flame. 

Even so was his mind’s release”. — Sullanipata 235 

That Nir\’ana is tlie entry of the seeker into the 
Absolute, which is beyond names and forms, nama 
ftipa, beyond contingency and unsubstantiality and 
impermanence, is not merely a matter of inference, 
or what is merely implied in Buddha’s and Buddhi- 
stic teadting. It is the only possible way of under- 
standing Nirvana in Indian context. The cessation 
of rebirth and its causes, the cooling dotvn of pas- 
sions and reaching the island of bliss are unintelli- 
gible to an Indian and an Indian Buddhist except 
in terms of the Upanishadic, and the broad-based 
Hindu philosophical thought.^ There is one pas- 
sage in which Buddha talks tvith man-to-man inti- 
macy about his reaching Nirvana. Buddha says: 
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"Having Ijcen mpelf subject to the contingency of birth 
and experienced its unpleasantness, I sought for Nirvana 
winch IS without that contingency— uhich is unsurpassed 
and secure from all worldly jx>ke, and obtained it. Sub- 
ject to the contingency of decay, the contingency of dis- 
ease, death, sorrow and sin, 1 sougljt for Nirvana which is 
without such contingcnc>'— svhich is unsurpassed and se- 
cure from all worldly yoke, and obtained it. The know- 
ledge with the vision arose: 'Sure ts my final emancipa- 
tion, this is the last birth, there is no longer the possibility 
of rebirth’. Tlien this thought occurred to me: T has'c 
reached this element of things svhich is deep, diilicult to 
sec, difficult to understand, tranquil, excellent, not within 
the access of mere logic, subtle and to be experienced only 
by the s^-ise, each for himseir. TTie multitude find delight 
in the home, they are attached to the home and rejoice 
ov’cr it. It is difficult indeed for them to apprehend this 
position of samsara, viz. the causa! determination of all 
occurrences in fact— to apprehend also this position of Nir- 
N-ana, namely, that it is the subsidence of all ideas of beJong- 
ings, the extinction of desire, the dbpassion, the cessation, 
the Ultimate". -^Cfiula^MaltmfyaSull^ (MqifiAms I p.167) 


The fever of Desire being removed, the health 
of mind and sanity of Iwdy return to the individual, 
and losing one’s sdfhood, he goes beyond the stream 
and the transient flux of phenomena. Tliis can 
only take place in the Absolute, the Ultimate. The 
very idea of samsara or cycle of births and deaths is 
a Hindu idea w'hich \v^s accepted by Buddha. In 
the sixth and fifth centuries before Christ, many 
seers and philosophers went around the whole length 
and breadth of. India preaching deliverance from 
sasmsara. Vardhamana Aiahavira, the founder of Jai- 
.nism, and Gotama Buddha, the founder of Buddhi- 
sm, emerged out as the tw'o towering prophets among 
them, because of the two great religions that ema- 
nated from them, which later on became separate 
from Hinduism, their parent body. Yet, parental 
features are there. There is no need to become 
an Indian to detect those features; it is enough even 
for foreigners to study Buddhism in its historical 
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context, in Indian background. Then the idea of 
Nirvana is no more somctliing indefinite, vague or 
mere nihilism and vacuity; but it becomes the most 
dynamic and positive concept of the return of sepa- 
rate existence into the Absolute, of the many into 
tile One, tlic One ^^ithout a second. 

In Nirvana, tlicrc is annihilation of the individu- 
ality, which is nothing but foam or froth on the sea, 
a ripple or giant w’avc, a form and shape, nama rupa, 
or a confection, a ruimc and form, and nothing 
more. That is extinguished like a burning lamp 
that dies out for want of oil or wick. 

“Just as the fire extinguishes on the exhaustion of all ma- 
terials of burning, in the same way his (Buddha’s) consci- 
ousness became completely emandpated”. 

—Digha II p. 157 

Yet, tile State of emancipation, Pfirvana, Pari- 
fiirvana and Puma-pari-nirvana, the three degrees of 
Nirvana itself, is above description and definition, 
because it transcends the categories of thought. 
That is why Buddlia \vas silent about the state of 
saints, whether they existed or not, what or how 
they were. It is beyond logic and intuition, as long 
as we arc in a mortal body. A very signific- 
ant teaching in the Hindu Upanishads is found on 
the emancipation of spirit, which sounds so much 
like Buddhist scriptures. Yajnavalkya tells his 
'vife Maitreyi: 

“Verily, I say unto thee the soul is corriplete in itself, with- 
in and without. As a mass of intelligence or conscious- 
ness it emerges out of these five elements (cf. Buddhist Skan- 
dhas) and loses its form of manifestation with their disin- 
tegration. There is no a^nisancc of it after man attains 
that state”. — Brihadaranyaka Upaniskad II, IV, 12, 13 

All names and forms disappear, dual pair 
of opposites and relative opposites like happiness 
and misery, good and evil arc all bypassed. There 
remains only Silence the great Plenum Void. 
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.Tile striking dificrence, then, from the Christian 
concept of Beatific Vision, is tliat in Buddhism indivi- 
duality is gone, completely gone, lost in the Real, 
the AlI-in-All. Hence the great Buddhist Nirva- 
nic aphorism: Galey gale, parasamgate, Bhodi swa — 
Gone, gone, gone beyond to the other shore, hail. 
The Jewel in tlie lotus is attained in OM. Hence 
the Tibetan epigramatic saying: OAI Mani Padme 
Om — OM Je^vel in the Lotus, Hail. 

Secondly, there is no room for any personal God 
in Buddhist philosophy, of life and in Nirvanic bliss. 
The impersonal Absolute takes the place of tlie Chri- 
stian personal God. Yet in Buddhism there is the 
Trinity or Trika^-Oy corresponding to Christian Tri- 
nity and the Hindu Trimurti'y but unlike in Chris- 
tianity, the Buddhist Trinity is wliolly impersonal. 
That' is the fundamental difference. 

What is still more striking is that in Buddhism 
there is the concept of compassion, Jove, maiiri, ka- 
rvna in spite of tlie impersonahsm of the Absolute, 
Being, beyond the physical world of becoming. 

The supreme motive of charity or love of neigh- 
bour in Christianity is God. But in Buddhism the 
motive force behind compassion or maiiri is fellow- 
feeling, the consciousness tliat all' other beings are 
also' in the same predicament of suffering, needing 
Nirvana. Walldng in the footsteps of Buddha, a 
Bodhisat%va says: 

“When p^n and fear arc not pleasant to me as they are 
not to others, then how am I different from others that I 
should preserv’C ray self and not others?’* 

In the Mahayana, this tmulri, love assumes tlic 
form of Mahamailri (great compassionate love), 
which enables the Bodhisatwa say: 

“hhrvana lies in the surrender of all things, and my mind 
is inclined to do so; therelbre, if I must surrender all, it is 
better to give it to all beings. I yield myself to them, let 
them do tvith me whatc\xr they like. Tlicy may smile 
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at me, or revile me, bestrew me s\ith dust. Or they may 
play Asith my body, or laugh or play wantonj when my 
body is dedicated to all, 1 need not tliink about it. They 
may gel any work they like done by me to their own satis- 
faction. May there never be any evil to anyone from me. 
May all who attribute some olTcnce to me, or do me any 
harm, and all who laugh at me attain enlightenment. May 
I be a help to the helpless, a guide to the travellers, a boat, 
a dike, or a bridge for those who want to go to the other 
side. May I be a lamp to those who want it, a bed for 
those who require it, a servant of all. May I have the 
power to dispose myself in s'arioiis waj-s, so that all living 
beings in space may live upon me until they arc emanci- 
pated”. — Dkodichatyatalara III, i6-2i 

Buddhist monasticism, then, aims ?.s its supreme 
goal the attainment of Nirvana. In the Hinayana 
greater emphasis is laid on the personal attainment 
of Nirvanic bUss, while in the Mahayana greater 
stress is laid in bestowing Nirvana to others. The 
Hinayana concept of Arhalship enables one to be 
free from the inlo.xicants arising from worlaly con- 
taminations and attachments”, as Surangama Sutra 
puts it. In Mahayana Bodhisalwa ide?l, a monk 
says: “So long as they do not attain Nirvana, I will 
not attain it myself”, as Lankavalara Sutra phiases it. 
Yet, both Arhat and Bodhisalwa are complement- 
ary to each other, one integrating the other. Simi- 
kirly, the Hinayana and Ute Mahayana branches 
of Buddhism are but the s)'stole and diastole ofBud- 
heartbeat, even as Catholicism and Prote- 
stantism witli the innumerable offshoots therefrom 
are the systolic and diastolic echoes of the heart- 
hea.t of Christ. Nirvana is the Buddhist goal, and 
nionasticism is the roj-al road to Nirvana. 



CHAPTER XVir 


MONASTIC GOAL— HINDU MUKTI 


“Know the Self or Atman as the Lord who sits In the 
chariot, called the body- Buddhi or intelligence Is the 
charioteer, mind is the reins, the senses are the horses, 
and the objects are the roads. The Self combined srith 
senses and mind, the wise man called the enjoyer. But 
he who has understanding and is strong-minded, his 
senses are well-controlled, like the good horses of a 
charioteer. He who is without understanding, who is 
thoughtless and impure, never reaches the immortal, or 
immaterial state, but enters into the rounds of birth. 
But be who has understanding, who is ihoughlful and 
pure, reaches the state from which there is no return,” 
—•A'o/fl Upanlshad III, 3-7 

“Desire to know God, being single-hearted. One who 
knoivs God attains the Highest”. 

—Taitl. Upuiishad 11 , 6 

“He, who is the One Eternal in the midst of all tran* 
slent things, ivho is Ckinsciousness of all conscious be- 
ings, who being One, dispenses unto all their desired 
things, those sages who sec Him as dwelling in theirown 
souls, theirs is the abidiiigpcacc;othcr5cannc\’cr attain it”. 

— SiLtiastLalata Upanishad VI, 13 


Following the footprints of the Buddha, Bud- 
dhist .monks aim at, and may often reach, the ideal 
of Nirvana, which is not merely extinction of the 
causes and results of birth and death, but it is also 
the vanishing of tlie pilmm into the Real, the rest 
of the traveller in the ‘‘Island of Bliss”. TIic foot- 
prints along the path tlirougb which the traveller 
passed sdB remain as the pilgrim disappears. As 
the Vishuddhi Magga, I6, puts it: 

"Merc suficring exisu, no sufTcrer is found. 

The deed is, but no doer of the deed Is there, 

28 G 
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Nir\’ana is, but not the man 'that enters it. 

The Path is, but no traveller on it is seen”. 

When we come to Hindu Ashrams and Maths 
tve hear of the greatest emphasis laid on Brahman, 
the Absolute, on Iswara, the personal God and at- 
tainment of God, the union of soul tvith God, about 
Ole “melting away of the dewdrop into the Shin- 
ing Sea”. Emancipation, spiritual liberation from 
the bondage of sin and the “Justs of the flesh, lusts 
of the world” and worldly vanities which Hindu 
monks aim at is mukti which is blessedness conse- 
quential to Self-realisation. Moksha or Heaven is 
essentially the liberated state of selCnot essentially 
any place in the skies up above. 

Hinduism, from times immemorial, long before 
the U^anishads were composed, after the age of 
Mohenjadaro civilisation and after the jovial, child- 
like liappy Vcdic times, set itself up to solve the vi- 
tal problems of life and death, the mystery of whence 
and whither of man, wliat and whitlier of the soul, 
the meaning of the cycles of births and deaths, and 
the Ultimate Reality. Kings and scholars with- 
drew into the deserts, mountains, or jungle solitu- 
des in order to meditate and find solutions to the 
basic problems of existence. 

Sanyasa or monastic life, usually of eremitic type, 
is the most traditional form of Indxan~spirituaUty 
unfolded in her philosophy and religious mysticism. 
Genuine Indian monks, even to this day, consider 
themselves as a class apart, not subject to any social 
conventions except that of conforming themselves 
to the external discipline in dress, food and habits 
■which tradition has handed over to them as tlieir 
path. A householder’s vocation is taken for gran- 
ted as wholly unsuited to the investigation into the 
nature of Brahman and pursuing the path that 
leads one to Ultimate Reality. Swami "Vivekan- 
anda was fond of quoting the following text to sup- 
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port the Indian* traditional view that monasticism 
is the highest path of Self-realisation and Divine 
light compared to which a householders life is in- 
significant. He says: 

“Like ihe di/Terence benveen the biggest mountain and a 
mustard seed, between the sun and a glow-worm, between 
the ocean and a streamlet, ts the svide gulf between a 
Sanyasin and a householder”. 

This basic difference between married life and 
monasticism is the result of the goal which monks 
and householders set for themselves. A monk is 
monk by renouncing what a householder hugs for 
himself. The 'world of difference comei* from what 
the Hindu tradition calls: Koma-Kanc/ian, sex and 
gold. A monk renounces sex in life, deed, .thought 
and desires, uprooting the very urge, as 'it were, 
from his conscious and subconscious realm s. ' Sen- 
suality is symbolic of all worldly vanities which nur-' 
turc and feed the “lust of the flesh”, of which the 
concentrated essence is sex. Monasticism, ■whether 
Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, Sufi, Jain or. Neo- 
Platomc, roots out sex and gold by the essential vows 
of chastity and voluntary poverty. 

I have travelled widely in India with the express 
purpose of visiting many Hindu Maths and Ash- 
rams and see for myself the path the inmates fol- 
low to\vards the attainment of Mukti, liberation.’ 
Leaving aside the mediocre monks — ^who form the 
bulk of monastic organisation — I may mention just 
one or two who impressed me most as the shining 
patterns of Mukti-ideal of Hindu monasitcism. 

In the year 1946 I went to Almora, up in the 
Himalayas, Avith a view to meeting Ma Ananda- 
mayi Devi, who is considered to be a God-intoxi- 
cated nun of Hinduism. I pitched my tent near 
her ashram, and for a number of days I visited her, 
talked udth her, discussed religious topics with her, 
and I observed her life in minutest detail. I got ' 
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tlic impression that only her body and limbs were 
moving, but her consciousness ^vas in a state of ha- 
bitual union wtli Gk>d. She can only talk about 
God, sing about ^ God %vith a power to lead even 
atheists and sceptics and agnostics to a kind of ec- 
static and devotional love of God. She was in her 
youtli^ one of the richest and most beautiful maid- 
ens of East Bengal, But the divine breeze blew, 
and she vowed herself to chastity and poverty and' 
became what she still is — for even now she is active, 
the touring messenger of God tliroughout India — 
a veritable God-intoxicated nun of India. In France 
and elsewhere, Mr Jean Herbert has popularised 
the message of Anandamayi Devi, as Romain Rol- 
land popularised Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Rama- 
krishna and Vivekananda. She is called AnanJa- 
majii because she has attained God whom theUpa- 
.nishads describe as Anandama^'a or blissful. Her 
mdal expression irradiates a message of joy, inward 
happiness, all springing from the life of her soul in 
mtimate communion \wth God. 

Swami Brahmananda of the Ramakrishna Mis- 
sion is one of the great Hindu monks I had the Joy 
to know. His dedicated life and chaste, meditative 
Countenance was itself the mirror which reflected 
God. Like his great master, Ramakrishna Param- 
’ hamsa, through strict chastity, he attained great 
mental and spiritual powers. He was already a 
liberated soul, a 'fivan Mukta . He taught us : 


“To secure the full development and vitality of the body, 
brain and mind, continence is essential. Those who ob- 
serve strict continence develop a strong memory and a re- 
markable capadtv for understandin g. By means of con- 
tinence a special nerve is developed which brings about 
these special powers. Do you realise why our great tea- 
chers have laid so much emphasis upon continence? It 
is because they kne^v that if a man fails in this respect every 
thing is lost” 
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Sadhu T.L.- Vaswani of the Mira movement 
m Education in Poona is another shining pattern of 
an apostolic dynamic saintly- monk, whose incande- 
scent 'purity, and lofty idealism is bequeathed to 
w Sri Jashen P. .Vaswami, Gangaram Sayandas and 
ithers of- the Mira School, and to many in this 
country of ours and the wider world outside. 

Among Hindu monks, who do not belong to any 
^tablished reli^ous order, I have met a few-^o 
few that have to count them at the tip of the 
fingers — who have reached considerable heights 
in God-\dsi6n. Once I met a young Sikh' monk, 
bdoriging to the Udasin Sampradaya — one of the three 
main rcUgious orders of' the' Sikh religion. But, 
>vhen he reached spirit'xial realisation the fences of 
his o%vn religious order were* broken 'away of thbm- 
sdves, even as eggs' break when the chicks come 
. out of their shell. His eyes were so innocent that 
I \vas reminded of the saying of Jesus: “The eye is 
vly the light of the body’*. So %vas Sv'timi Nityanand of 
w the ^neshpuri-VaJresh%\'ari sulphur springs in the 
Thana -District of Maharashtra State. 

*. Of all- the unconventional spiritual giants who 
had- beyond all shadow of doubty reached tnukii was 
the late Sri Bamana Maharshi. His simple, God- 
guided life, and, above all, his realisation of the Ve- 
danta .‘philosophy in his very life attracted many 
thoughtful disciples from East and West.’ His great 
booUets; *‘Sclf-inquiry,”- and “Who am I?’’ are 
masterpieces in self-knowledge, much more than 
Socratic. Gnoti Seuton^ because Ramana Maharshi’s 
'Almanam Viddhi (Know thy soul), is at once: Know 
thy Real Self, which is Eternal Bliss and Infinite. 

philosophically speaking, tJien,the Hindu ideal of 
mukti is the emancipation of the spirit from all con- 
taminations svith body, mind and evcrytliing whiclt 
is mou-the -Ultimate. In the entire monastic liter- . 
aturc, no Hindu monk sang the song of Muhti trith 
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preciseness and power ns Sankaracharya, 
Aquinas of Hindu philosophy. Here is the 
English version of Sankaracliar>’a’s poetry on 
aM/j as translated by no less eminent a monk than 
ou-ami Vivekananda. Sankara says: 


I am neither the mind, nor the intellect, nor the ego, nor 
the mind-stuff; 

I am neither the body, nor the changes of the body; 
I^am neither the senses of hearing, taste, smell or sight. 
Nor am I the ether, the earth, the fire, the air; 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Ab- 
I am He, 1 am He. Sicoham, Siroham. [solute — 

I am neither the Prana, nor the five vital airs; 

I am neither the materials of the body, nor the five sheaths; 
Neither am I the organs of action, nor object of the_ senses; 
I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Ab* 

1 am He. I am He. Sitohatn, Siccham. [solute— 

I have neither aversion nor attachment, neither greed nor 

delusion; 

Neither egotism nor envy, neither Dharma nor Moksha; 

I am neither desire nor objects of desire; 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Ab- 
solute — 

I am He, I am He. Skoham, Sicoham. (I am Siva, lam Siva). 


I am neither sin nor virtue, neither pleasure nor pain; 

Nor temple, nor w'orship, nor pilgrimage, nor scriptures, 
Neither the fact of enjoying, the enjo>able, nor the enjoyer; 
I am E.xistence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Ab- 
I am He, I am He. Sivoham, Siooham. [solute— 

I have neither death, nor fear of death, nor caste; 

Nor was I ever bom, nor had I parents, friends and rela- 
tions; 

I have neither Guru nor disciple; ,, , 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Ab- 
I am He, I am He. Sivoham, Saohanu [solute—' 

I am untouched by the senses, I am neither Mukti nor - . ‘ 
_ . JCnowabl^j 

.‘lain without form, without limit, beyond space; beyohtl 
• - - I-time; 
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I am in everything; I am the basis of the universe; cver>'- 

v/here am I, 

I am Existence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss Ab- 
I am He, I am He. Simkam, Sisok^.” [solute — 

This song of Mukti represents the highest Hindu 
ideal of emancipation when an aspirant ascends 
higher and higher, above senses and mind and phe- 
nomenal self and reaches the sanctuary of the High- 
est Self, Contrasted to this highest ideal of spiri- 
tual emancipation, when one does not any more 
fall victim to birth and death, is the vulgar con- 
cepts of heaven and hell with nndescribable sensual 
pleasures and pains. The song of Liberation, the 
Hindu, or more specifically the Vedantic Nirvana 
song of Sankara is the song of Self that sustains 
human life, not the servile song of him from whom 
one gets his bread. Lo wer grades of monasticis m 
do sing the song of him from whom they get end mv* 
rt isats, trust prdperues and th^r dally brea dT But 
the iNirvana song ot ^^mancipation is the outburst 
of one who has broken all fetters of the lower self 
and has found his fulfilment and realisation in Self. 
Buddha also sang the song of Liberation when he 
said: 

• “Through a round of countless births have I passed fniit- 
lessly in search of the maker of this tabernacle— and pain- 
ful is the round of births. But now, O Builder of the Ta- 
bernacle, I have seen thee; never again shall thou build 
me a house. All the rafeers are broken and the ridge-pole 
is broken asunder; and the mind at rest in Nirvana has 
passed bej’ond grasping desires.” — Dhammapaia, XI 

Monks in Hinduism, broadly speaking, follow 
the non-dualistic monistic philosophy of Sankara. 
All nationalist Hindus, unless influenced by the 
West, are followers of the Vedanta in which tliere 
is room for both monism, theism and modified mo- 
nism. Buddhism parts company vstth Hinduism 
in that it emphasised empirical psychologv’ of suf- y 
fering, and sought the way out in Nirvana, which 
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is rest in the Void, the Pl enum Voi d. It is Void be- 
it is fullness, and th^fuHness of Fullness itself. 
There is a significant Upanishadic text whicli con- 
vp’s the idea of the fullness of the Void which Bud- 
dhist philosophers like Asanga, Dharmakirti and 
Nagarjuna have propounded. The Upanishadic 
text runs : 

Om Pumamadah pumamidam pumat epumamuduckjate, 

Puma^a purnamadaja purjtamera atashi^ale." 

—Isa. Upanishad I, I 

Which means: 

"OMl That Supreme Soul ts full; this umvene is full. 

From Fullness itself comes forth what is full; 

By' removing fullness from Fullness itself, 

^Vhat is left behind is Fullness itself.” 

Reality, then, is Fullness Void. Maya is Cos- 
roos-fullness. Even when the Cosmos-fullness disap- 
pears into the thin air, into Fullness-Void, this lat- 
ter remains. Both Buddhist and Hindu monks* su- 
preme effort is to emancipate themselves from the 
duality and muldplidty of the Cosmos-Fullness 
and reach the yonder shores of Existence which is 
Fullness-Void itself. That is the Real behind the 
apparent, the Sulwtancc bdiind the shadow, and 
to abide therein is liberation, Mukti, Moksha. The 
Upanishads say: 

"To dwell in our True Being is liberation; the sense of ego 

is a fall from the truth of our being.” — Makopanishad V. 2 

For a clearer grasp of the philosophical essence 
of the Hindu concept of Mukti which all monastics 
aspire after, the follotving points may well be borne 
in mind. 

1 . In the Hindu path of Self-realisation we have 
to distinguish : 

' -(a) the strictly philosophical road, 

(b) devotional practices, 

(c) the path of action, and 

(d) the road of mysticism and intuition. 
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Hinduism, like Catholicism, is so full of devo- 
tional and emotional practices which arc the com- 
mon food for the common man. In this path of 
devotion or Bhakti, there is little of reasoning mo- 
tive force behind. It is the religion of heart which, 
as Blaise Pascal says, has its reasons which reaso n 
cannot understand . Here there is the vast pano- 
rama of image ^s’orship, temple music and dancing, 
singing of Bnajans, and ktrtans, or devotional songs 
to God' or saints, ritualism, gorgeous ceremonies 
and colourful vestments, sacramental system, etc. 
It .is well known how Sri Ramakrishna, one of 
the outstanding spiritual giants of modem Hindu 
India worshipped Bhavatarani Kali, the fierce-looking 
goddess Kali at Dakshines^'^’a^ Temple, near 
.Calcutta, Religious symbolism was attacked by 
Jconoclasts of renascent India, movements like the 
.Bralimo Samaj, Ar)'a SamaJ, Deva Samaj, Iheoso- 
.phy, -etc., when -Raimkrishna affirmed m his life 
the value of images, statues, rituals and choral sing- ^ 
:ing, flowers, incense 'and other paraphernalia of ^ 
.popular devotional religion. 

In popular Hinduism, Catholicism and Maha- 
'yana Buddhism there is a big-scope for devotional 
reli^on, religion 'of faith, religion wth image ^vo r- 
ship, rosaries, incomprehensible mysterjes like i n- 
.. carnation ot God in the torm o t man, mirage s, 
strong belief in~heavcn and hell ana intermediary 
purgatories,, angels and demons, apparitions of dis- 
embodied ghosts and .spirits, physical resurrection 
'of body, etc. which, from a purely rationalistic and 
■philosophical point of view can have little basis for 
acceptance. Yet, these devotional, mj^tical and 
supernatural .forms of regions life keep up the fer- 
vour and faith of millions who are not gifted for re- 
asoning and philosophising. These devotional and | 
emotional religions arc the metaphysics* of the h 
masses who can have ’thar bread of life only through 1 \ 
such s>hnbolic ‘ and visible, coIouHul representat- | 
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ions. Tlic rationalists "and scientists boast of their 
achievements and deride popular religious pract- 
ices of the Hindus, the Catholics and Mahayana 
“uddhists; Yet, the joke of it. is that the lemp.Ies 
^ rationalists, ethical societies, most of the Non- 
Conformist groups of Protestantism, etc. arc. very 
nwrly empty, %vhilc the Hindu temples, Catholic 
ChmcliK and Buddliist Viharas arc still full to. ca- 
pacity, in spile of their “irrationality and supersti- 
tion”. What is meat to one may be poison to 
another. What is supersdtion to a Julian Huxley 
or Joseph McCabe may become the bread of life 
to Ramakrishna, Vivetonanda or Gandhiji. And 
yet both sides are right, because the angles of vision 
of tile contending parties arc different. But th_e 
Reality glirnpsed at is the self-same Herein is the 
root for a rich variety of religious experiences -and 
y®t> of ^ them h(»; ng trur and_vali d. as William 
James in his Varieiits of Religiosis Experiences conclu- 
^vely proves. This should serve as a base for broad - 
based apolotretlcs for the a^thetic, ardstics emo-. 


^ tices in H induism. Catholicism and Buddh ism. 

2. Leaving aside the devotional and emotional 
and heart-reh^on, we have to focus our attention 
on to the philosophical basis of Muhti or Libera^on 
which, Hindu monasticism seeks. 

, The foundation stone of such a yearning towards 
and realisation o^ Mukti is to be sought in the Ved^ 
antic axion, enunciated by Sankara : - •" 

f Brahma ^Salyam, 0aganmithjfa. . 

Jho ^ devt^ na apara." 

“Brahman is Reality,. . ^ 

Cosmos is deception, ,, „1 ' 

The soul ijianrGod.'T'.? 
it Which is in no way distinct from Him. . - ^ 

It is the realisation of this identification of sub- 
‘ jeedve Self with the objective Cosmic Self that gives' 
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emancipation to the individual. It is only then the . 
hell of loneliness and that prison-sense of the embodi- ^ 
cd self are got over. A lonely man, -without con- 
tact wth society and God is a miserable wretch. 
The springs of his creative energies are choked. The 
release of all the locked-up energy can only take 
place with Self-realisation or social activities. Self- ' 
realisation is itself expansion nf th^ spirit imtoJIn -l 
finity, far bevond the confines of a society or s tate * 
for ~^i5i a social rdormer or a politician jrtayjtV'ork. 
Self-realised dynamics in society^nd politics is the 
'greatest blessing to mankind. God-realisati on 
1 ^ in itself power to an individuall whirh^ in du e 
f tim^overflows into the life of the soripty at tArg e. 
ThV highest ideal in life is achieved with contempla- 
tive bl& in Self-realisation, and its voluntary over- 
flow and conscious dynamics in social action. 

The four-fold path for Self-realisation, viz. phi- 
losophical meditationj mystic ^visdom, path of act- 
ion and devotional faith is stated in the Ciia when 
it says: 

*‘Some, by meditation, behold the Self by the self within 
themselves; others by die path of wisdom, still others by 
the path of action. Others again, not possessing such know- 
ledge themselves, ^v•orship as they have heard from others 
(illumined souls); even Uicy surmount death by following 
with iailh what they have heard”. — Bhagavad Gila, 

XIII, 24, 25 

Of all these, the path of philosophic knotviedge 
is declared to be the highest. Yet, this path of 
knowledge or Jnana Toga,. this emancipating gnosis, 
is in no way mere erudition,' scriptural scholar- 
ship or accumulation of scientific and empirical 
data. It is essentially the gmosis that sets at liberty 
the bondage of the soul to body and material exi- 
stence, removes the soul’s separateness from the In- 
finite. It is the Science of all sciences, the one ^ 
knotviedge that enables one to knotv e\'cr^ng else. > 
Hindu monasticism, at its best, is the repository and 
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the laboratory for experimental research into tlie 
icience of Self and Self-realisation. The low'er 
self is in^vidual ego wlucli, in its isolated existence, 
lies deep douTi in his subconscious. Beyond this 
self is the God-Self wliich is realised. As Vi- 
vekananda puts it: *‘The lion of divinity asleep in 
man is to be awakened”. When one awakens to 
his real Self, then the Iioldand bewtehing entice- 
ments of scnsc-se.x-bound world gradually loosen their 
grip on him, and his heart is released from worldly 
travails. In this very life one enters tlie threshold 
of liberation, whidi cannot be complete until the 
mortal frame, body, also drops off in due course. | 

There is one most beautiful )\ymn of liberation 
sung in Hindu maths and ashrams which'pursuc 
the path of gnosis or redemptive knowledge forem- 
andpation. In few words it gives the metaphysical 
and psychological essence of liberation, Mukti, 
the Hindu Nirvana. It says: 

*'Hamaste sale le jagal Karanaya 
. Hamaste (hUe sanalokashrajaja 
Hamo adwaitatatwaya mukti-pradaya 
Kamo bahmane vyapine skaswat<ya. 

, Twamekam skaranyam, Iwametam vartnyam, 

Twamekam Jagal palakam swaprakasham 
Twamevam jagat karlru, palm prahatm 
Twamekam nuhalam nirvikalpam. 

Bhayanam bhayam bhishanam bhiskananam, 

Gatim praninam, pavanam paoananam 
Makoehaih padanam niyanlm twamekam, 

Pareskam param, rakshanam rakshananam. 

Vayam twam smaramo, vayam twam bhajamo 
Vayam twam jagal-sakihimmam namamah 
Sadekam nidhanam ntralambam isbam 
Bhavambhodi potam skaranyam vnjhamak. 

— Mahaparirurvana Tantra 

This classical hymn from the Mahaparinirvana 
Tantra I may paraphrase as folimvs : 
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“Hail, O Truth, Supreme Cause of the Universe, 

Hall, Consciousness, the Ground on which is based the 
whole Cosmos,’ 

Hail, Truth that bestows Makti (emancipation), O Non- 
' Dualit)*-Truth, 

. Hail, All*pcrvading Brahman, Being permanent, saluta- 
tions to Thee! 

Thou alone art our sole refuge, our worthy Mt, oiir de- 
sired Coal, 

Thou art the Provident Ruler of the unK'crse, Sclf-efful- 

gent Light 

Thou art the Creator, Preserver and Hestroyer too of all 

creation; 

Thou art the Highest, the Immovable, moving everything 

else; 

Thou art beyond all forms and names. Thee we salute, 

HaU! 

All Creation fall into the jaws of fear and death without 

Thee, 

Of all terrible things Thou art the most Terrible too. Ora- 

nipoteotl 

Thou art the pathway for creatures to tread along, Omost 
pure and Holy Onel 

Thou alone art the Guide of beings to highest emphireal A 

heavens, * 

Of all the highest beings thou art still the Highest of aU, 
Thou who art the Protector and Redeemer of all. Hail, 
we salute Th cel 

Ever mindful of Thee wc live, ever ^vorshipplng Thee alone, 

O Thou who art the ^VitDes3 and World-substance, Thee 

we adorel 

Thou who art the only anchorage, Self-subsisting, Divinity, 
Thou uho art unto tis the only boat to cross to the yonder 
shores of Existence, 

In TheeVeTplace all our trust. Thee we Salute. O Holy One, 

Haa.” 

The beauty of this popular Hindu hymn of J^irva’ 
na lies in the fact that it synthesises the metaph>'si- 
cal non-dualistic Monism of the Vedanta wdih the * 

. Aeistic and devotional aspects which a reh'gious 
/ 'heart fnr its aesthetic and' emotional and 

poetic need s. TTie moment one fa^ t^ Abso- ^ . 
lute, there is the I-and-thou relationship. Tlie^ ■ 
Thou of religious heart is God, a personal God which' 
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is the need of human heart, where speculative reason 
may not find its sanctuary to enter. The present 
^sTiter has^ heard the above JSmancipation Hymn 
Sung even in the remote villages of India by Hindus 
who have no western educational influenccin their 
h^rths and homes. They recite this and other 
Hindu popular hymns in Sanskrit, altliough only 
educated brahmins and the intellectual class study 
«ind understand Sanskrit. As some Catholic nuns 
recite the Breviary and say prayers in Latin without 
understanding their meaning, but simply sing in 
choir as tliey were taught parrot-wise in Acir con- 
vents, so many Hindus recite Vedic and Upani- 
shadic and Hindu epic prayers in Sanskrit, simply 
because tliey were orally taught to chant them in 
Sanskrit every morning and evening. 

What a devotional and God-intoxicated people 
are the Hindus! Many devotional hymns .de- 
pict God as Hari, which means “remover of sins”. 
From crudest animism to absolute monistic ideal- 
ism they see God and godhead all through. Hindu 
monks arc usually the supporters of popular beliefs 
and practices, wtliout any critical acumen, without 
any sense of historicity and experimental and factual 
values in life which arc the keynotes in any religi- 
ous and philosophical inquiry in the West, not 
excluding Christianity. Hindu priesthood and 
monasticism have kept tlic torch of Hindu civilisat- 
ion bright lit, enabling os to trace vital continuity 
of. the Indian civilisau'on from the Vedic Rishis to 
the days of Ram Mohan Roy, Kesab Chandcr 
Sen, Debendnanath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri 
Aurobindo, Ramana Maharshi and their likes. 

• • ' While Hindu monasticism, at its best, hinges on 
that emancipation which is the result of union of 
the individual soul with the World Soul, the Cos- 
mic Spirit, the “I am who am” of the Mosaic reve- 
lation there is a rich refreshing varietyof emotion- 
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al religion which gives validity and utility to mani- 
fold experiences in a Hindu religious pantheon. The 
Hindu monastic monism has its parallel in Chri- 
stian monastic m>'stidsm as represented by ^^lstcr 
Eckhart, Scotus Erigena,' Giordano Bruno, Jacob 
Bohem’c, Henry Suso and others. Hindu mo- 
nastic theism, its ’ devotional religious realisation 
has its counterpart in Christian saints like Francis 
of Assisi, Alphonsus de Liguori and others. Then 
both Hindu monasticism and Catholic monasticism 
run on parallel lines in their acceptance of divinely 
revealed scriptures, theory of incarnation, sacra- 
mental system,’ hierarchy both ecclesiastical and 
celestial, and the broad-based approach, to religi- 
ous problems. Yet, parallel lines never meet, nor 
do Hinduism and Chfisdanity, unless there is 
much give-and-take policy, and vital creative in- 
ter-action, shedding that kind of untouchability 
and unapproachabuity which unfortunately . ejits 
in reUgion, and meeting peoples of different religi- 
ous creeds and. persuasions on equal terms. 

Once ‘I happened to meet a Hindu monk, who 
^vas once a successful businessman. But his read- 
ing of the works of Vivekananda and Ramakrishna 
tdianged his outlook on life. He told me; 

' **A11 the Christian missionaries I approached tell me: 

‘Christ alone is the door to Eternal Life. Christians, sup- 
' ported by imperial cannons behind, should shed their su- 
periority-complexes and approach us as fellow-humans 
seeking God at various levels. VVe accept Christ and His tea- 
"chings, but not the form of Christianity preached by the 
missionaries. For us Christ also is our way: but not the 
only exclusive way at the expense of our own ways”. 

Any one who has lived in India, even for a few 
years can sense the trudi of the above statement. 
That was' Gandhi. ‘That tvas Tagore. That ^vas 
the late C. F. Andrews left Anglicanism to be- 
come still more a Catholic Christian, more Catho- 
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lie than even Rome and Canterbury, Catholicism 
that is co-extensive wth God and Man, tlic Uni- 
versah Jalaluddin Rumt says: 

“My heart has become capable of every form. 

It is a pasture for gaaellcs and a convent for Christian 

monks; 

And a temple for idols, and the pilgrim’s Ka’ba; 

And the tables of the Torah and the book of the Koran. 

I follow the religion of Love, 

^\Tiichever way his camels take,” ~—R.A. A'icholson's^ 
Uanslation of Jalaluddin Rumi 

Besides that all embracing catholicity \yliich is 
cliaracteristic of Hindu monasticism, tliere is a spi- 
rit of tolerance of ideas which is hardly found today 
anytvhere in the West. The message of universal 
tolerance is the message heard in Hindu, Buddhist 
and Catholic monasteries at their best, when they 
have reached the goal of monasticism wliich in Bud- 
dhism is knotvn as J{iTvana, in Hinduism Adukii and 
in Christianity ‘salvation*. The present writer 

» believes that there is a way to harmonise 
ree various objectives of the three main ty- 
pes of monasticism whicli have contributed so much 
to the civilisation of the -world, in refining human 
values, and enriching the spiritual heritage of man- 
kind. 

Just for an instance, I will mention the follow- 
ing. Cannot the Buddhist Plenum Void,^ Ae 
Vedantic Impersonal Absolute and the Christian 
concept of personal God in its trinitarian sense be 
reconciled by looking at the same Reality from differ- 
ent angles of vision, or by approaching the same 
Goal at various levels of human consciousness ? Si- 
milarly the Buddhist denial of personal soul in its 
anatta is not so antithetical to the Hindu or Ghristi- 
an view of an individual ego -with distinct person- 
ality surviving after death. In Buddhism the 
individual consciousness disappears tvith the 
disintegration of the skandas or ‘confection* of five 
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clcmements. Wh a tis reborn is not the same indiwdua l 
soul, but the karmic forc« that make re-appear - 
ance of a linJced-up individual. It. is the iarmic 
lorce that unities oiHercnt births, not an indiv'idual 
ego. The link between births is not the 
one identical ego, but the necessary circle in 
cause-effect relations, the karmic forces. In a whirl- 
pool, bushes, %s*ood, corpse or any’thing caught in 
that whirling current foim but one mass turning 
round. AVhen these elements are separated, the 
very force of the whirling around will make them 
rc-appear again, not the same body of materials, 
but ^e same forces of whirlpool which make them 
re-unite. Similarly, the karmic force is .that which 
flows from individual to individual, not the identi- 
cal **cgo”. This is orthodox Buddhist view. But 
I believe even this could be integrated — or amal- 
gamated into the broad-based Hindu and Christian 
systems on individiutl soul and personality'. 

Of all the Hindu monastic orders, the Vedanta 
School, specially the one represented by modem 
/monks oi the Ramakrishna Mission, founded by 
' Swami Vivekananda, stands for that kind of recon- 
ciliation, unity, universality and catholicity’. If 
monastic cells cannot do it, others must do it be- 
cause the message of universal salvation through 
God is the need of the hour. We have to vwk for 
it. We hav'e to adiicve- it today, now, in this 
eternal Now. * 


CHAPTER xvrn 


MONASTIC GOAL— CHRISTIAN 
SALVATION 


“As many as received him, to them he gave the power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
in his name; those who arc bom not of blood, nor of 
the mU of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." 

—John I, la, 13 

“There is now therefore no condemnation to them that 
are in Chrbt Jesus, who walk not according to the flesh. 
For the law ot the spirit of life, in Christ Jesus, bath deli- 
vered me from the law of sin and death." 

—Pcu\, Rom. XVIII, I, 3 

"You were hlthertofore darkness, but now light in the 
Lord. Walk then as children of Light. For the fruit 
of the Light is in all goodness,- justice and truth." 

—Ephts. V, 8, 9 


“Casting away all imcleanliness and abundance of 
naughtiness, with meekness receive the ingraft^ word, 
which is able to save your souls. But be ye doers of 
word, and not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.” —Jamts I, at, aa 


Christianity, like the Hindu-Buddhist world, is 
essentially religion-culture, a civilisation based _ on 
the idea of salvation, redemption, sanctification. 
Monasticism in Cliristianity has no other goal but 
the better and more perfect attainment pf salva- 
tion of souls. Sanctification has this-woijdly conno- 
tation in the sense that the souls of men are to be 
cleansed of its dross, sins and darkness, and arc ^ to 
be transplanted into the life of God through Christ; 
jvhile the term , “salvation** has an other-wo^ly 
303 
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connotation, as meaning the safe journey and rca- 
cliing of the soul in God*s heavenly bliss, as a result 
of the sanctification achic\'ed herebelow on earth. 
Redemption is the process by ■which a sinful soul 
is made a saint, and is saved through the po\ver 
of Christ the Redeemer, the Saviour, the Logos. 

In the colourful, rich variety of monastic orders, 
religious congregations and eremitical societies wth- 
in the bosom of Christianity, there springs but one 
single hymn of salvation, sanctification, redemption. 
In those religious orders, where one comes across a 
rich variety of rituals, s>'mbolic ^vorship, liturgical 
life, choral chants, vocal prayers and community 
living like the Benedictines, the Carmelites and the 
Mendicant orders, deeper do%\'n one can sense the 
urge for saU-ation in heaven, sanctification on earth, 
underneath all those pompous, gorgeous external 
forms of ^v^^ship; 

Even a simple genuflection, bearing of the head, 
folding of hands, kneeling do\s'n %v'ith closed eyes, 
and singing lips and a hundred other practices in 
monasteries spring out from one urge, the gr^t 
luge for sanctification of their oivn souls through 
divine grace bud light, and the sanctification of 
others. If a ^devout Moslem boiv’s doivn touching 
his forehead to tlie lap of Mother Edrth, a living 
body kissing the dead ashes^ of the ground, s^TnlwIi- 
ses the recognition of humility of a religious soul, 
recognising its nothingness before the Highest Lord, 
the Allah TaVa, then, kneeling doiv-n, folding 
of hands, genuflection, etc. in thp Christian mon- 
asteries are fraught vritli deep significance. How 
dear to a Cliristian is genuflection! At least as dear 
for a Hindu or Buddhist monk to squat in Padma- 
sana posture, and for a devout Moslem to sit on his 
carpet or bow doisTi pipfoundly touching the earth 
%\nth his forehead! ^ 

'Yet, the richness of liturgical life, tlie sacramcn- ■' 
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til s>-stcm, the Holy Mass said, sung or solemnised, 
the hicrarcliical order in the spiritual life, all these, 
rightly understood, arc nothing but means to the 
supreme goal a monk aspires after— and for that 
matter any good conscientious Christian aspire 
after — which is the sanctification of his soul in this 
wx)rld and his eternal saU'ation in the next. In 
Christian monasteries, unlike in most Hindu and 
Buddliist religious monasteries, there is a sense of 
Urgency and insistence for reaching salvation now, 
here and now, because the Christians believe that 
this life is just one single chance God has given us to 
save our souls. If we miss this one chance, we miss 
our goal for all eternity. Hence the belief in &n 
eternal hell and eternal heaven is fundamental m 
popular Christianity. But in the Hindu*Buddhist 
world the theory of transmigration and metempsy- 
chosis makes their votaries somewhat lethargic and 
go rather slow in their marcli to God— attainment. 
The subconscious belief that this life is just a link 
in the chain of lives, and a certain kind of fatalism 
—call it karma or kismet-^dog the feet of most monks 
and adepts in these relipous organisations which lack 
that sense of urgency and earnestness which is more 
conspicuous in Christian religious orders. From a i 
purely speculative rational point of view, an etwnal | 
God excludes the idea of an eternal hell. Yet, from 
the point of supernatiual faith and practical sense, tlie 
belief in eternal hell has its validity in the lives of 
those who, by that very dogma of et^nity of hell, 
have aroused themselves to the highest pitch of 
diligence and watchfulness and made strong efforts 
to eradicate their former vices, root and branch, and 
rise high in tlie ladder of sancUty. Magdalenes 
and Augustines are by millions in Christiamty. 
In religion, unUke in speculative philosophy, it is 
the practical results and experience that count, 
that give validity and justification to manifold 
dogmas and rituals which are bread of eternal life 
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to tile faithful, while they remain a matter for scorn 
and derision for ^ rationalists and positiwsts and 
bankers and commerdalists. 

In the whole work of soul-sanctification and sal- 
vation, there is something which Ignatius of Loyola 
^Is: Sentire cum ecehsia — to feel in unison with the 
Church. It is only when, through a process of dis- 
cipline, study and experience, w'C arrive at the very 
heartbeat of the Church per se that ive understand 
the great dogmas of the Church, ivhicli is the specul- 
ative sideofher teaching, and grasp Her great moral, • 
ethical and spiritual teaching which is the practical 
ripe frmt of her mission, viz. to Jet flow into the 
life of individual members composing the Church 
the very life of God and Jesus Christ through Christ- 
likeness. It is the Church that is semper^ uhque et ab 
omnibus-^lwqys, everywhere and by all — that is the Catli- 
olic Church. Not even tlie papacy is the Church; 
it is just part of the Church. The head is import- 
ant; but the head is just one part of the whole body k 
of the Church. A French monarch once said: ^ 
‘*Vetat, c^est moi'\ But no pope could say: ''Vegltse 
e'est moi". Some emperors have said: “I am the 
State”, and they have gone wrong. But no pope has 
said: ‘T am the Church”, and they are ahvays right. 

Christian monks, like their Buddhist and Hindu 
felloiv-tramps, have always taken this present life as 
callis lacrimarum — a \'ale of tears. The Christian dog- 
ma of the Original Sin is rooted in life-experience much 
more than merely a supernaiurally revealed truth. 

Life, as.w'e know it, is just misep^, until we turn to 
God and our life partakes of Life Divine. “Vanity 
of N'anities, all is vanity, and afflicUon of spirit” is 
what a thoughtful man discovers after c.xpcrien- 
cing life, and learns the truth of tliis statement ivhicli 
is found in the Bible, and in other religious scrip- 
tures in equivalent terms. Only skin-deep and sense- 
bound life finds paradise on this earth, and their f 
slogan is reduced to: “Let’s cat, drink, make merry 
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and die”. But to a thoughtful monk, tliis life is 
neither a paradise nor a hell, but a prepartion for 
eitlicr, according as ^^'e dedde to lead a saintly life 
or revel in sinfulness. 

Sin is fundamental in Christian idea of salva- 
tion. Wliat is called sin in Christianity is called 
ignorance or avidya in Hindu-Buddhist philosophy. 
\\luit is called sancdfication in Christianity is gen- 
erally known as Enlightenment in the Hindu-Bud- 
dhist world. Yet, the substance of both Sanctity 
and Enlightenment is just one and the same, _al- 
tliough the angles of vision and \vays of expression 
are different. 

In the spiritual journey which a member of any 
religious order in Christianity makes- I mean^ the 
Catholic Christianity whidi is the most histonw.l, 
all-compr^ensive and deeply spiritual forniot Chn- 
stianit)’ — there arc tlircc distinct stages to be noted. 

(1) The first is called the purgative waj> during 
v/liich a monk concentrates on the negative side of 
uprooting sin and evil dispositions from his heart. 
In Catholic monasteries there are mines of spiritual 
instructions and guidance which one wn get froin 
the libraries. This guidance can help the inmates of 
a monastry to ^vage \var against the lusts of the flesh, 
lusts of the eyes, concupiscence of the ^dy and the 
vanity of the world. Monasticism is a hfe-long disci- 
pline for the simultaneous work of eradicating vices 
and planting virtues in tlie garden of human soul. 

(2) The illuminative wt^ which a monk enters con- 
sists in the positive achievement of sanctity through 
diligent and constant cultivation of virtues, after all 
the weeds, tares and cockles of vices and sins have 
been removed from human hearts. ^ 

The illuminative way of Christian monasteries 
has much in common with the enlightenment in 
Buddhist monasticism. Like an expert gardener, 
a Christian monk or nun, true to his or her voca- 
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ground, removes all tares and 
cockles, and then sows tlic best seeds of virtues, good- 
ness and ethical perfection leading one up to the 
Christian monasticism, which is variously 
called as sanctification, saK'ation, redemption and 
union ^v^th God. 

(3) The third ■way is the Unitive JVqy in which 
human soul lives in a habitual state of conscious and 
superconscious union %vith God in which the higher 
grades of Christian perfection are reached. This 
romance of the soul in union wth the Over-Soul, 
of the consciousness-speck imprisoned in a bodily 
frame with Super-Consciousness itself in the life 
of God is the general theme of lyrics for Christian 
mystics who thrived so wonderfully in hermitages, 

:n cloisters and monastic cells. St John of the 
Cross, Catherine of Siena, Francis of Assisi, Tauler, 
Henry Suso, John Henry Ncwmian, St Bonaventure, 
Augusune, Jerome, Ongen and a hundred otho 
ChrisUan monks and nuns have sung in chorus tha: 
song of divine union in rhyme, rhythm and music. 

Now, the whole Christian concept of salvation 
of souls, its philosophy and theology, rests on the 
following fundamentals. 

I. In Christianity, God is God, and man is man. 
God IS the omnipotent, omnipresent, eternal Being 
that creates, preserves and sanctifies His crea- 
tion. Man is a speck in God’s limitless universe; 
but on earth, man is the crown of creation, because 
of his intelligence, \vill and spiritual potentialities. 
Justice, Truth, Reli^on, Art and all creative sphe- 
res of man arc based on those imponderable vitiues 
which are consequential to the spiritual soul in man. 

Soul is not man, nor the body; but body and soul 
together constitute man. Like Aristotelian hylo- 
morphists, Christian philosophers also believe that 
body and soul are two separate beings, but sul«t- 
antially united in a human form. The goal of all 
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creation, in Christian philosophy, is attainment of 
God through love. Hence even a small child 
of five, when he is asked in his parish school, “\Vliy 
1 did God create you?’*, the cliild will reply: ‘'God 
created me to know Him, love Him, and serve Him 
in this life and possess and enjoy Him eternally in 
heaven”. 

God has no relations to the created cosmos; but 
the cosmos has real relations to God as its creator, 
prcser\'er and destroyer. Tlic real relation in God 
is ad intra^ not ad extra, and tliat inward rela- 
tionship within Godhead constitutes the Christian 
dogma of Trinity, commonly designated as the 
Father, Son and the Holy Spirit. Metaphysically, 
it corresponds to Being, Logos, Love. Rel^ously, 
the m>'stcry of Trinity means Father, the Creator, 
Son, the Redeemer, and Holy Spirit, tlie Sanctifier 
■ of souls. Psychologically, it means soul, intelligence 
and wll. The nearest approach to Christian 
' Trinity is the Vcdantic concept* of Sat’Cktt~Ananda, 
Trutli-Gnosis-Bliss, the threefold aspects ofBrahman, 
^he Ultimate Reality. Buddhism of the Mahayana 
trends. Platonism, Philo, Plotinus, Egyptian and 
Eleusian mysteries and elsewhere also we find echoes 
and mirage of the Christian concept of Trinity. 

II. Salvation of human soul, its sanctification 
and redemption in Christian sotereology is based 
on the idea of sin, both original and actual. Ori- 
ginal sin is wholesale corruption^ of human nature 
resulting from the carnal generation of human be- 
ings from Adam and Eve. St Au^tine upheld 
that original sin is transmitted to all children of 
Eve through sexual union, that burning concupi- 
scence which, in the very act of proCTeation of die 
species, saps the vitality, all creative light and en- 
ergy of the procreating individual. As sex union 
is the foundation of our first birth, so God-union 
is the foundation of our spiritual regeneration, “se- 
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cond birth” of human beings. Added to the gene- 
ral infection of Imnian nature tlirough the original 
sin is the load of actual sias winch men commit 
througli voluntary transgression of God’s and Na- 
ture’s lau-s which have for tlicir nemesis, unliappi* 
ness, miser)', neuroses, psychosis and dc;*.ih. “Tlie 
wages of sin arc death”, said St Paul, “but through 
the ^cc of God Eternal Life”. Sanctification, 
then, is cleansing of one’s nature from acts and ha- 
bits of sins and sinful bends. This concept of catli- 
arsis, purification is basic in what is technically 
called solcrcology or thcolog)' of saU-ation. 

III. Salvation, then, is both cleansing of our 
souls, root and brancit, from the original and actual 
sins. The concept of sin as a revolt, rebellion and 
resistance to the forces of good and God is found 
also in other Eastern religions. ^Vhat is sin in Chri- 
stianity is wliat forms the First Truth in Buddhism, 
in the statement of Dukha or sorrow, deliverance 
from which is achieved. It is saUation in Christianity, 
emancipation in Hinduism, and enlightenment in 
Buddhism. 

It is only superficial Christians who believe that 
this earth is a paradbeand that life, after all, is smrth 
enjoying. The monastic life, all throughout Cliri- 
stendom, is a salutary correction and warning 
against such a superfichil optimistic attitude towards 
life. Vet, life is not pepimism cither. As it is ^vTong 
to suppose that Buddhism is pessimism, so it is equ- 
ally unhistorical and ^vrong to imagine that Chri- 
stianity, in its dogma and morals, is optimbtic. The 
only source of cheer', optimbm, in Christianity is to 
be found in that supreme stantkrd of Christkn 
charity svhich Christ enunciates in these words: 

“Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, the Lord is one; and 
you shall love the Lord yotn G<kJ with all your heart and ^ 
with all your soul, and with all your mind, and with all V 
your strength. And the second is this, 'You shall love your 
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neighbour as yourself'. Tlicrc is no other commandment 
greater than these”. ^Mark XII, 29-31 

Excepting this knowledge and love of God and 
^ • ^^ighbour for God’s sake, all is encircling gloom 
in Christianity. But this golden precept of cliarity, 
Wien fully lived to its minute details in our indivi- 
dual and social life, has power to transform this 
vale^ of tears’ into a heaven on earth. The real, 
positive contribution of Christianity is chanty, which 
is not merely altruistic compassion or even fellow- 
feeling, but it means liter.ally love of man for the 
sake of love of God. I.ove, in Christian idealism, 
|s rooted in sacrifice, in self-sacrifice, never in sclf- 
indulgencc and self-gratification. That is the sort 
of love which Jesus lotted Jnankbd with, liis self- 
sacrificing immolation on the Cross. 'The cruci- 
fix is the greatest symbol of divine love. Christian 
^oyc entails crucifixion of the flesh and the revitali- 
sation of the spirit from within through the grace 
\ of God. 

“For God so loved the world, as to give His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, 
but may have life everlasting”. — JoAn III, 16 

IV. The Christian concept of salvation is essen- 
tially theocentric and Gliristocentric. It is not an- 
thropocentric as in Stoicism, Pythagoreanism and 
Theravada Buddhism. Christ, as the incarnate 
Logos anudst men, is both God and man, true God 
and true man. He then becomes the bridge bet- 
ween the fallen humanity and the Infinite. He 
is the raft of salvation to mankind shipwrecked in 
tile sea of sin. 

Salvation in this world is tantamount to sancti- 
fication whicli is nothing short of a new birth from 
God. Salvation, sanctity, purity, God, freedom, 
infinity etc. are synonyms. The reason is simple. 

An animal begets an animal. Only God can be- 
get gods. As Jesus puts it; 
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^ Unless a man be bom anew, he cannot 

sec the kinpdom of God. Kccodcmus said to him: How 
can a man ^ bom when he Is old? Can he enter a second 
time into his mother’s M’omb and be bom again? Jesus 
ann\crcd: In truth I say unto you, unless a man be bom 
agam of unter and of the Holy Spirit he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. Tliat which Is bom of the flesh is 
flesh; and that sshich is bom of the spirit is spirit”. 

—John III, 3-6 

Christ is said to be ncAvAdam in whomall believ- 
ers are bom in God through the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. Baptismal initiation through “water and 
Holy Spirit”, is symbolic of this new birth, when 
the iniuate is born in the kingdom of God. Yet, 
tlierc is nothing like faith-justification in Christi- 
anity as Luther, OiMn and others taught. Im- 
puted justification solely on the merits of Jesus the 
vicarious Redeemer, svithout man himself strug- 
gling every nerve to live up to that faith, is futile. 
Faith must operate through charity. Faith witli- 
out deeds is dead. “If I have all faith so as to move 
mountains and have no charity, it profiteth me no- 
thing” (I Cor. XIII, 2). Catholicism has con- 
sistently taught the sanest and soundest Christian 
doctrine that sanctification and salvation depend 
not merely on beliefs and laith, but more on inner 
transformation of man’s life and soul through the 
grace of God and active co-operation of human 
will. The Tridentine Council says: 

“Justification is not merely the remission of sin but the 
sanctification and renovation of the interior man by his 
voluntary acceptance of graces and gilb, whence the un- 
just is made Just, the enemy a friend, that he be made the 
heir according to the hope of life everlasting”. 

— Sess. VI, Chapt er 7 
That is the reason a Christian monk, in his mo- 
nastery, and Christians'at home, pray God as though 
everything depended on God’s grace and mert^, 
hut exert themselves and struggle on with tuidaun- 
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ted iron wll, as though everything depended on 
themselves. In other words, Christian concept of 
sanctification is a double-edged sword which opens 
up tile infinite reservoir of God, and tlic limited re- 
sources of man. 

As one studies the Hfe-long spiritual discipline, 
meditation, prayers, hard including manual 

work sucli as farming, carpentry, dairy farms, etc., 
studies, intellectual and spiritual apostolate in mo- 
nasteries in the Christian West, one gets convinced 
how the theory of sanctity, holiness, charity works 
in practice. Unlike in Hinduism and Buddhism, 
Christianity cmph.asised the idea of personality ^and 
individuality, which is one of the main positive 
contribution to world civilisation at large. Man 
has a personality. God Himself is endowed with 
n personality without its limiting adjuncts — nay, 
God has three Persons in one Divine Nature. In 
this life, it is the individual soul, the person that 
matters most in the work of salvation, not an amor- 
phous impersonal life-force of scientists and pan- 
theists. After this life it is tlie individual person 
that reaps bliss or misery, according to his deeds 
and deserts on this earth. In Christianity, it is the 
very same person that was living in this world, that 
enters heaven or hell after the dissolution of phy- 
sical body at death, not the karmie forces that deter- 
rninc the rebirth of a new individual in the cycle of 
births and deaths. 

How does the inner transformation take place? 
Through grace. It is interesting to note that grace 
is defined as “participation of Divine Nature in 
a rational creature”. It is paiticipation like an 
iron ball th^o^vn into the burning furnace becomes 
red-hot like fire, iron participating in the nature 
of fire. Yet red-hot iron is not iire itself. But by 
grace man participates the very Divine Nature, 
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which is nothing but Godhead in us. This is a si- 
gnificant point to be noted to understand the lan^- 
age and psycholog)' of die great Christian mystics 
who experienced a land of monistic and idealistic 
realisation, all those long interesting texts which 
Aldous Huxley marshalls in his Perennial Philosophy. 
It is symptomatic of the disease of the modern 
world that it takes no note, or little note, of this 
deeper wisdom of Perennial Philosophy which, both 
etymologically and doctrinally, is love of Gk)d, who is 
Wisdom itself. Contrasted to the idealism of Al- 
dous Huxley is the rationalism of Will Durant who, 
in his Story of Philosophy, finds no place for those great 
Christian philosophers like Aquinas, Augustine 
and Dionysius the Aeropagite, but devotes his book — 
otherwise quite valuable and interesting — to Grc^ 
and Anti-Christian European and Western philo- 
sophers like Voltaire, Spinoza, Herbert Spencer, 
Nietzche, and other deistic, humanistic and exist- 
entialist philosophers. Aristotle prepared the \’.'ay 
to Aquinas, as Plato for Augustine. Yet, Durant 
ignores Christian philosophy altogether in his wde- 
ly publicised and well-written Stoy of Philosophy. 
To consider iVcstern philosophy, ignoring Christi- 
anity, is as futile as ^mting the history of Eastern 
Philosophy ignoring, or even opposing Hinduism 
and .Buddhism from India, Taoism, Confucianbm 
in China, Shinto, Bushido and Zen in Japan. Na- 
gaijuna, \^asubandu, Milareppa, Santora, Dhar- 
makirti, Patanjali and other philosophers of the 
East are inconceivable ^rithout the background of 
Hindu-Buddhisl culture- Similarly in the West, 
today there would be no Aldous Huxley, T.S. Eliot, 
L.P. Jacks, Jacques Maritain, C.G. Jung and others 
svithout Christian background. But Julian Hux- 
ley', H.G* Wells, Bertrand RusscKand others could 
have flourished purely on the humanistic and scien- 
tific traditions of the West with a surface-tinge of 
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ChristianUy. So were Hegel, Benedetto Croce, 
Gio\'anni Gentile, John Dewey and otlicrs. 

As ^vc find the concentrated essence of the Hin- 
du*Buddhistic culture in its spiritual heights in Hin- 
du^ malhs and Buddhist monasteries, the spiritual 
quintessence of Clirislianity is still to be sought and 
found in Christian monasteries. Even after fifteen 
centuries, Montecassino Benedictine monastery is 
still a lighthouse of that esoteric spirituality of the 
Cliristian West. During tlic Second World War 
the Americans bombed and destroyed Montecas- 
sino, that great monastic town of Italy, where the 
present writer spent some time studying the mon- 
astcry, ^vith its art, architecture, archaelogy, litur- 
gical and literary achievements. The Arnerican 
Dollar has rebuilt that monastery; but the rebuilt 
Montecassino wll never be the some. Skyscrapers 
of New York and Cliicago have nothing in common 
with the silent, studious, meditative, contempla- 
tive cells and cloisters of the ancient Christian mo- 
nasteries. 

What does that midnight office sung aloud in 
choir mean to the religious? During the choral 
office the monks feel in unison with the heartbeat 
of the Church per se, the ideal approximation of the 
Kingdom of God on earth, the “mystical body of 
Christ”, die spouse of Christ without a taint or wrin- 
kle”, as St Paul describes her. The Breviary is 
one of the greatest mines of spiritual treasury and 
mystical experience. For monks and nuns, priests 
and some laymen, there is no greater symposium 
of love Divine and gnostic vision of God and 
Reality than the private or solemn recitation of the 
Divine Office. The hymns, antiphons, versicles, 
the psalterium — recently re\dsed by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites — its music and ceremom«, 
all have a deep meaning for' enkindling flames of 
divine love in monks and nuns. Seven times a day 
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the monks recite their breviary which lias its outi 
readings for each day, with grcat.v'ariety, both doctri- 
nal and ethical for the religious of botli sexes who 
recite them regularly. The practice of reciting 
the hlatins and Lauds at midnight is still being kept 
up by the Benedictines, ^pudiins, Dominicans 
and other ancient orders. The Buddhist and Hindu 
choral recitation of community prayers lack tliat 
\'aricty and subliminal subtleties which arc found in 
a Catholic brevaary. WTicn heart and mind are 
made one \vith what one recites and sings from the 
Breviary, the present writer can testify it from his 
o^\’n experience, it has an uplifting, souI-ra\'ishing 
and ecstsay-engendering influence in us. But, when 
the Breviary is recit^ \rith negligence, or as 
a matter of daily routine or out of canonical coni” 
pubion, then it becomes a burden, it loses its music, 
poetry and soul-nourishing power in us. 

For clerical orders and ordained priests, one 
of the chief avenues of reaching the goal of their 
monastic call and attain spiritual perfection b the 
dutiful, devoted and meditative sapng of their 
daily Mass which, s^rnibolically repeats the offering 
of Christ on C^U-ary, in obedience to His injunc- 
tion to His dbciples: “Do this in my remembrance”. 
The sacramental food which Christ shared \vith 
Hb dbdplcs on the eve of His betrajal and cruci- 
fixion ^vas knosvn to early Christians as Agape, which 
originating as a love-feast and m>-stical food, gradu- 
ally got identified the Eucharbtic feast and 
communion of soub with God and Christ through 
sacramental food. The sacrifice of Mass, when 
understood in the sense in which Saints im- 
derstand it, b a po^verful vehicle for monks, the 
laity, nuns and priests to ascend the Himalaj’an 
heights of spiritual perfection. But ^vhen Ivfiiss 
is said negligently, as merdy a routine, or for get- 
ting the Mass stipend, or out of human respect and " 
external sho^v, then it congeab the spiritual life of 
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Uie soul. In Lamaistic monasteries of Tibet, dur- 
ing the liturgical and religious functions, the Lamas 
stoles, chasuble and other liturgical vestments 
which are very much like the vestments used dur- 
ing the Catholic Mass. But, parallels in liturgy 
and sacramentalism never meet. Yet, both have 
their own validity and on that basis we can meet 
as friends. 

The goal, then, that is sought in monasteries is 
the attainment of Christian perfection, personal 
sanctity, holiness, immaculate purity and salva- 
tion of dieir souls in this world, now. Many aim 
at the goal but few in monasteries reach there. Many 
of them caught up in the net of social securityand 
followng the policy of least resistance sleep away, 
and they miss the goal of their vocation. The 
greatest love song ever sung, the most melodious 
and ecstatic lyric ever to be heard on tliis earth, the 
song of monks and nuns, the eternal Theragata (the 
song of monks) and Therigatha (the^ song of nuns) 
are enshrined in Hinayana Buddhism, in Maha-^ 
yana, in Catholicism, in Hinduism and elsewhere 
when monastic vocation is taken seriously and one 
has lived it fully in its depths and heights. 

In monasteries one regains the paradise which 
'vas once lost in the snares and entanglements of the 
World. We become hejrs to God again , with n 
love -romanre a~thbuiand times more blissful than 
■Anything a w orldly person can~^magine. ~ We Know 
^^d and Self in monasteries better. Plato said; 

"This, therefore, in the soul is like the divine nature, and 

a person looking at and recognising all that is divine, both 

God and intelligence, would thus specially know Himself." 

—Aleib. I. C, 28 

From the knowledge of self %vithin the body, a 
monk rises higher to the knowledge of the Self of the 
Universe, God. And then, aga«n, frem the know- 
ledge of God, one descends dosvn to the knowledge 
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of self and soul of man and the things of this world. 
While the empirical and positivistic scientists are 
lost in the vortex of phenomena, without ever being 
able to ascend to tlic tabernacle of the Most High, 
humble, self-denying, studious and meditative monks, 
from the rummits of the knowledge of God come 
down to the knowledge of Nature, Society and all 
sciences. For, in monasteries thrived great scien- 
tists like Albert the Great, Roger Bacon, Thomas 
Campanclla, Giordano Bruno and others. 

Once they attain their perfection, their O'.vn 
inwurd perfection, monks and nuns go to the w’orJd 
to preach tlie “glad tidings of salvation” to many 
others, the gospel of remission and expiation of 
their sins and hope of eternal saKation, immortal 
bliss in God in the life beyond. \ 

In this monastic pilgrimage of man to tl 
bosom of God, the moon-landing achieved by tl 
direc American astronauts is of no avail. 

g roposed possible Mars-landing is at a discoun 
pace conquest is vanity and vexation of the spiri 
Theie is no other way for imvard happiness an 
bliss but that of self-knowledge, self-purification an 
God-realisation. 

0 beala solitude, 0 sola beafUudo — O, the bicsset 
solitude, O the only beatitude, said the monks am 
nuns of East and ^Vest, of Catholicism, Hinduisn 
and Buddhism. We need this solitude, this isolatior 
from creation, this Kaivalya for us to soar highei 
than the astronauts and reach, soft-landing in the 
very lap of the Infinite. O man, thou art not dust, 
thou art That ; thou art God’s child, of His very 
nature and sulKtance. Foigct not thy inheritance 
which is Godhead, not shining gold and evanscent 
bodily lusts and skin-deep pleasures. Monasticism 
has pointed out the path to you, and you, my 
soul, my dear, hasten thither. 



CHAPTER XIX 


MONASUCISM— A BALANCE SHEET 


“Male th^’self an island; work hard, be wise! 
when thy impurities are blown away, and thou art 
free from guilt, thou wilt enter into the heavenly. world 
of the elect. Thy life has come to an end, thou art come 
near to death , there is no resting place for thee on the 
road, and thou hast no provision for thy journey.” 

— Dhammapada XVIII 

"The knowing Self is not born, it dies not; it sprang 
from nothing, nothing sprang from it. The Ancient 
is unborn, eternal, everlasting; he is not killed, though 
the body is killed. . . .The wise who knows the Self as 
bodiless within the bodies, as unchanging among the 
changing things, as great and omnipresent, does not 
pieve. That Self cannot be gained by the Veda, nor 
by understanding, nor by much learning. He whom 
the Self chooses, by him the Self can be gained. The 
Self chooses his body as his own. But he who has not 
first turned away from his wickedness, who is not tran- 
quil, and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, he can 
never obtain the Self even by knowledge.” 

— Kata Upanishad 

“You know well enough that when men run in a race, 
the race is for all, but the prize for one; ™n, then, for 
victory. Every athlete must keep his apetit/es under 
control; and he does it to win a crown that fades, whe- 
reas ours IS imperishable. So I do not run my course 
like a man in doubt of his goal; I do not fight my bat- 
tle like a man who wastes his blows on the air. I buffet 
my own body, and make it my own slave; or I, who 
have preached to others, may myself be rejected as 
worthless.” — I Cor. IX, 23-27 

Life of man on earth is an adventure. WHien 
the spirit of risky living and continuous adven- 
ture is lacking, life loses its charm, dynamism, mean- 
ing. Human pilgrimage here below cannot be 
319 
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in nny olllc^’'^v•ay conceived by n rational l>cinp but 
as n journey to Eternity, God. 

Tijerc is an encircling gloom all around man’s 
life; a veil of illusion envelop* our existence hcre- 
bclow. ■ Tlicrc is Afi^a — the great cosmic illusion 
— or the crcnlive power of God, Tchtl\iiy, h'IucIj 
obscures tlic vision of the Real, Eternal, God. 
Tliat torch that penetrates behind tlie gloom and 
darkness of life is the light of Religion, Dliarma, 
the pathu-ay lending us up to the goal of human 
pilgrimigc. Multitudes of humans, the rabble 
arc born in Maya, illusion, grow in Maya and die 
therein. But religious wisdom, that light ofper- 
enrual philosophy makes us rend the veil of the 
\ague, the purdah of relativity, and enables us to 
glimpse into the glorious sunshine of the Real, God 

The earth looks flat; but it is not flat, it’s round 
Tile sun seems rising and setting; but it docs not. 
The gcoc^tric concept is based on senses, while 
heliocentric is based on reason, ^^an seems to be 
Ixnm and d>*ing; but he docs not,^ because death 
is merely the limit of our eyesight like the for 
off horizon. Pleasures of senses seem to make us 
happy; but they do not; sufferings and crosses 
seem to make us miserable; but tliey do not. Man 
seems to be ending with death; but he does not. 
Birtlx is the sunrise; death is the sunset, the setting 
of souls, not their end. There seems to be a blue 
sky up above; but there isn’t. Science does not 
throw light on ultimate realities of life. It just stud- 
ies phenomena and generalise llte laws underl)ing 
their functions both inductively and deductively. 

It is left to Philosophy and Religion to tell us about 
the Ultimate Reality, about the whence and whi- 
ther of hunuin pilgrimage on earth, the nature of 
life' and Death and the Immortal Beyond. Both 
Religion and Philosophy must eater to the \’ital 
needs of the human heart at \'arious levels, accor- 
ding to the degree of .spiritual de\'elopment of in- 
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dlviduals. ' Hcncc the justification for popular 
practices and commonsense morals for tlic masses, 
^vh^lc their esoteric \\’isdom is restricted to a fe^v 
gnostics and spcculativcs, mystics and saints both 
wtliin the cloistcral prednets of monasteries and 
outside. 

The present witcr holds that philosophy and 
religion arc but the two sides of the same medal; 
religion is practicaU philosophy and philosophy is 
speculative religion. Philosophy feeds the intel- 
lect, mind and intelligence, %vhilc religion nouri- 
shes morals, ethics, heart. Both are needed since’ 
man is a composite being of thought and svill. 
Beyond all these dual opposites lies the spirit which 
is the Ground Divine of all our philosophies and 
religions. 

Human family is one, not two, one wthout a 
second, not many. We arc all tarred by the same 
brush. Colour of the skin, trends of cultures, great- 
er emphasis on tliis or that aspect of culture, reli- 
gion and civilisation do not svall out mankind into 
hemispheres and compartments. All children of 
Adam and Eve, man and woman, are the same 
c\'ery\vhcre, at all times, in fundamental human 
values and trutlis. There are grades and gradations 
in civilisation, culture and consciousness. But human 
family is indivisibly one, specially in this Atomic 
and Spumik Age when this planet of ours has be- 
come much smaller than ever before. 

Man is one, though men are many. Religion 
is one, although religions are many. Philosophy 
is just one, although philosophical systems are many. 
All are one, one %vithout a second — ekameva adviti~ 
yam — although all are or seem to be many. 

\Ve believe that the concentrated essence of 
Perennial Pliilosophy and Eternal Religion — what 
in Hinduism we call Sanatana Dharma — is best found 
in monasteries. Perennial Philosophy about wliich 
Aquinas, Sankara, and in our own days Aldous 
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Huxley, Leo Tolstoy, Maliatma Gandlii, Ilabm- 
dranalh Tagore, Jacques Maritain, C.S. Lewis and 
Olliers speak, ^ is so dificrent from plicnomcnalism 
of the positivistic, pragmatic and utilitarmn philo- 
sophers of our age. \Vc speak today of Marxist 
Philosophy, philosophy of Kropotkin and Kierke- 
gard and others, liuf there is absolutely no com- 
rrt&n ground between these economists, anarchists, 
cxistcntuilists with what is generally known as pe- 
rennial philosophy, whicli is rooted in tire very fun- 
damental make-up of man, his basic instincts, aspi- 
rations, potentialities and latent powers. The 
w’Orld today has become so noisy, the knowledge 
has growTi so much extensively, that deeper inten- 
sity of the human soul, inner quiet and the ocean 
of peace ^vithin the heart of man are all fast becom- 
ing legends of the past, and no more believed in by 
our modern psychotic, neurotic and fidgety man- 
kind. 

If we arc to draw up a kind of balance-sheet of 
the achievements and failures of monasticism, both 
Christian and Hindu-Buddhist, we have to state 
that the esoteric core of the wisdom of perennial 
philosophy and eternal religion is still to be search- 
ed and found in hermitages and monasteries which 
are the natural home of philosophic wisdom and 
religious realisation. Outstde monastic discipline, 
religion tends to become social pageantry and show,’ 
and philosophy mere pragmatism and positivism. 

We may safely draw up a balance-sheet as follows :- 

I. Deeper springs of Perennial Pliilosophy and 
Esoteric Religion have found their natural nursery 
and repodtory and reservoir in monastic institu- 
tions, specially in the contemplative religiour or- 
ders. In Tibet — which ^vas the most monastic coun- 
try in the world, %vdth roughly piicjhir^j2f^j2_tQiaI 

pf julation embracing monastic b fe — -therp wctc tliose 

silent lamas and mahatmas w’ho live in intimate 

commu nioju-avnth PraHty. In other monasteries 
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of both Uic E»ast and the West there arc still found 
men and women living in a state of trance, as a re- 
sult of their intimate communion of souls wth the 
Over-Soul, of man with God through contempla- 
tive prayer and meditation and ecstasy. Helena 
Pctro\-na Blavatsky lias described to us her expm- 
once with the Yogis and the Mahatmas of Tibet 
who helped her to understand the esoteric ■wifdom, 
which she calls “Secret Doctrine”. Any one travel- 
ling up in die Himalayas, or Hying in a Carthusian, 
Cistercian, Benedictine, Dominican or any other 
monastic institution of the West, can still come 
across God-intoxicated souls, who live l^e strangers 
to this world, but so close and dear to God. I haje 
myself known s aintly_monBJikc 
famr'VmE^NcNabTlHi^iS^Albcn^ 
vanmT^^ramI-OT^."Tlicy arc the hying sen- 
pufS’orfcliglon; they are the tralking l^rartes of 
philosophic and theological wsdom. They are 
the channels of divine messages for mortals trad- 
ing the tracUcss, dark paths of worldly junglra, vnth 
snares and entanglements to drosvn them in the sea 

life- , ,, . 

2 Hindu-Buddhist monasticism, generally speak- 
ing, has given us the higher grades in ?ph^““ve 
philosophy about the Absolute and the Maya. 
Lpersmil Absolute lias as much validity m specu- 
htive philosophy and mysuctsin as a Pwsonal God 
in ethics, morality and practical religion. Chris- 
tianity— and Chrisdan monasucism m parUcular-- 
has given us the grand ideal of personality which is 
insefarable from Chrisdan civilisation personalty 
of God and personality of man. In Chrisdan 
concept the Absolute Godliead is only m ra- 
tioafr; vAat is real is the Three Persons in Godhead. 
While in Christianity, personality of God is realism 
and the Impersonal Absolute is mere nommahsm, 
in Hindu-Buddhist thought pcrso^Iity is mere no- 
nunalism—namfin//a— while the Impersonal Ab- 
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solute is realism. This difference in approach is 
mainly responsible for the two divergent trends in 
the civilisation of Christian Europe, and the civi- 
lisation of tlie Hindu-Buddhist Asia. Both histo- 
rically and psychologically, the idea of personality 
is fundamental to Christianity, svith the idea of per- 
sonal responsibility 'to make or mar one’s destiny. 
Hence in Christian monasteries there is more dy- 
nami'm, a variety of fields of apostolate and min- 
istry and action, all springing from the depths of 
that Christian idealism based on the concept of per- 
sonality, human person perfecting himself ■with his 
own individuality and initiative, working hand- 
in-glove with God, the Supreme Person. 

Physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology and other 
fields of positive sciences tend to confirm the 
Vedantic position of absolute monism and the Bud- 
dhist posidon of Plenum Void. Yet, for religious 
souls, there is personality when they stand face to 
face wth that Impersonal Absolute. That is why , 
a devodonal^ mystic like Ramakrishna, an intelle- 
ctual giant like Ram-Mohan. Roy, K«hab-Chan- 
)dCT^Sen, Tln^-nnand and ofiier great mo- 

dem Indians conceived God as a person,' and them- 
selves as created persons, struggling to raise Aem- 
selves up to God both tlirough the grace of God and 
their o^vn steel If they succeeded, the merit 

was not thrirs, but God’s and of His grace; if they 
failed, the fault >vas not God’s, but theirs, because 
defects and faults can only sfiring from our creature- 
liness, and not from the Creator, the Good Supreme. 

3. Monasteries are the veritable foimtains tliat 
\\’aterand nourish the lay ^>]O^Id. It is mainly due to 
Buddhist, Hindu and Cliristian monks and priests 
that the torcli of faidi and religious organisations 
still exist/ surs'iving the ricissitudes of centuries, 
through constant adjustment to the ever-changing 
conditions and pressurising concepts of times. ^ 

Monks who have betrayed their religious pro- 
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fcssion, and priests who have deflected from their 
religious vocation and ideals, arc mainly responsi- 
ble for the lapses and failures and shrinking and 
decaying of religious organisations. “\Vlicn the 
shepherds go lax, tlic vineyard of the Lord langui- 
shes pale”, said Dante Alghicri. Hence it becomes 
imperative that there should be monastic reforms 
from time to time in order that the members may 
keep up the basic ideals of monastic life, that ram- 
pant abuses, routine, idleness, sccurity-trimmels 
may not choke the supreme ideal of Self-realisa- 
tion and salvation of souls. St Theresa of Avila 
and John of the Cross were great reformers of the 
Carmelite Order. So was Swami Vivekananda 
in our century a reformer who restored traditional 
Hindu monastic order to its pristine purity. Le- 
nin speaks of “continuous revolution” of the prole- 
tariat in order to keep up the revolution of the wor- 
king class. In religion too, there should be_ some- 
thing like continuous reformation both indiWdual 
and collective in order to keei> tip the ori^nal ideals 
and spirit which once gave birth to religioia orders 
and monasticism, and which should continue to 
nourish and mould the lives of aspirants totyards 
the great ideal of God-vision and soul-sanctifica- 
tion. 

In every monastic order there are the progres- 
sives and the stationary conservatives.^ For the 
progressive revolutionaries in monasteries, their 
past history is merely a springboard to reach out to 
a still greater unborn futuie, while for the conser- 
vatives their glorious past becomes merely a clog 
and prison-house stopping them to launch out in- 
to a still more glorious future.^ During the decade 
I lived in Dominican monasteries in various places, 

I could see hundreds of Dominican friars very strict 
in their monastic observant^, but hopelessly con- 
servatives who cling to their p^t, without prepa- 
ring themselves for the uncertain and unborn, fu- 
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ture. In this iast-changiiig world, it is not safe to 
sleep in the tents of our forbears, wthout feeling 
the pulse of the ^^' 0 ^ 1 d in which ^\'e live and ^\^thout 
racing ahead of times. But those few progressive 
Dominicans in Italy and England whom I had tlie 
joy to know and live wth were ahv’a>'s held suspect. 
They were nev'cr promoted to positions of autho- 
rity and power. Fr Victor White, O.P. ^^'as a 
pioneering progressive in Oxford. Yet, this repre- 
sentative minoritj’ can carry the day wth them and 
effect the needed reform so that, shedding the out- 
worn shells, they may preserve the essential traits 
of the Donunican Order; and many more monks 
with the tame dynamism, energy', vision and God- 
thirst like St Dominic, St Thomas Aquinas, Sa^-a- 
narola and Tauler may come out of the Dominican 
cells, monasteries and convents. This is the yearn- 
ing and prayer of one who still upholds the ideals 
of the Dominican Order . ahhnngV. 

^Vhen internal reforms do not keep monasteries 
up-to-date, what happens is that reforms s^veep 
from ■without, when the baby is throum and ^^’ashed 
out nith the bath ^ it happened in Prote- 

stant reform — or rc\’oU — in the sixteenth centuiy'. 
"^ere ^vere then many abuses in monasteries whicli 
had groAvn plutocratic, opulent and self-indulging, 
when many monks, priests, bishops and e%’en a fe^v 
popes betray^ their »crcd trust and high call. 
Then came that religious earthquake which diw- 
ded Christendom into Uto, one ^surring against 
the other. If reform from ■\rithin had taken place 
at the right time, Protestant reform and extreme 
I’lnits of non-confonnism could have been avoided. 

But Korma must ^s-ork out its o\^■n nemesis for 
expiation, and 'Westem Christendom ^s•as rent into 
t^v'o, after the earlier schism of the Greek Orthodox 
groups of Churclics. ^ 

As we need periodic reforms in monasteries, so 
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suits frbm pastoral nunistry. In some dioceses I 
kno^v priests •^vho are acting as separate monads, 
independent bishops with no zeal for the salvation 
of souls, no unswerving loyalty to Dharma and San- 
gha. The Holy See.' in Rome must find out facts in • 
far off lands and take steps to correct the evils in 
time lest the unity of the CHiurch be endangered. 

This reform is needed in. the Hindu-Buddhist 
world all the more, because monasticism in Asia 
is still a closed-door idealism, without that recepti- 
vity to new light which is the characteristic of the 
West. Although depth-philosophy’ and depth- 
reli^oh in Hinduism, Buddhism and- Catholicism 
meet on the bedrock of tlie Ultimate Reality and 
imjrandcrable human values, there is much war- 
ring and bickering going on the 'surface-layers of 
religious experience. • C.G. Jung speaks of ‘‘De- 
pth-psychology”. There is also depth-philosophy 
and depth-rdigion vvluch is .'the mainstay of spiri- 
tual^ existence. That is the depth-religion and de- 
pth-pHlosophy which 'underjy all other religions 
and philosophical systems. But modem existenti- 
alism, Marxian philosophy, etc., have little to do 
with - depth-religion and depth-philosophy which 
still thrive strong and pure in monasteries, which 
are laboratories and research-centres on God, soul, 
the Ultimate, and imponderable ethical values. 
But monasteries of the East and the ■\Vest must be 
prepared to learn one from the other, ev'en as reli- 
gious sy'stems and civilisations of the East and the 
West, so that world-unity’, world-dtizcnship and 
world-culture may be established on deeper 
and ‘surer foundations than mere empirical scien- 
ces which at one moment give blessing through 
medical relief and ’easy' communications and, at 
other times, atomises Hiroshima and Nagasaki in ,• 
an instant. Tliermonuclear science has thus be- 
come more a curse than blessing, as are other fields 
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of science, when deeper ethical and human values 
are set aside, and science is prostituted in the hands 
of power-politicians, financiers and bankers and 
other merchants of Sin and Death. 

4., Monastieism can still become a stabilising 
iactor in world affairs, if the old revolutionary ideals 
of the founders and prophets of religion are revi- 
ved and revitalised from \vithin. Christianity is 
nothing if it is not the continuation of the revolu- 
tionary ideals of Christ. But Christian revolution 
runs • diametrically opposed to the French Revolu- 
tion, Soviet Revolution, Nazi Revolution -and other 
revolutions of modern times. In religion the fight is 
against the tiger and ape in man, against the lusts 
of the flesh and blind sexuality, awinst \var and vio- 
lence. The Kingdom of God and wngdom of Caesar, 
often in history, stand in sharp contrast and diamet- 
rically opposed to each other. In some rare exceptions 
Caesar and God liave stood united as in the Em- 
pire of Asoka and Kanishka in India, Constantine 
the Great in Rome, Emperor Louis IX in France 
and in the Tibetan Lamaist regime. Politics says; 
“He is great who conquers the world”. The lan- 
guage of religion says; “What docs it profit a man 
if he conquers the whole world and suffers the 
loss of his own soul?”. Buddha also compares his 
followers to ^\'arriors and conquerors, but con- 
querors of their own lower self, of the T’ and ‘Mine* 
which engenders suffering. 

After being in the tliick of journalism and poli- 
tics, the present -wTiter can testify that monastieism 
and religion should leaven up world politics today. 
Tliey cannot bring woild peace if minds and con- 
sciences of men are at war wth themselves inss-ard- 
ly. The outward disorder and ss^r-psychoscs and 
trucc-neuroscs are the cxtcmalisation of the disor- 
der and psyclioses within the mind of man. ^Va^ 
and violence start in tlic minds of men, and it is 
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there that wc should seek remedy for this mounting 
waves of hatred, violence and >s'ar. Man is his 
mini As he thinks, so he becomes, the mind as- 
suiMg the fomr of the object thought of^ e\’en as a 
white linen assumes the colour of the dye in which 
it is dipped. It is the mind of man that makes a 
heaven out of a heU, and a hell out of heaven. In 
this mental cure and moral tonic, I belie\’e, mon- 
asdeism has a great share to contribute. But 
monks, nuns, priests and m>-stics are ignored in 
world politics. Even Plato and Plotinus, Buddhas 
and Laotzes arc ignored by our politicians in their 
political conclaves and diplomatic talks. Mahatma 
Gandhi is mcrelv a name in India Today. 

. If the mountain docs not go to Mohamed, then 
Mohamed has to go to the mountain. If modem 
society and the u*orId do not go to monks and mo- 
nasteries for light and advice, then monks and nuns 
should go out to the world and people outside, so 
that the saving wisdom of prophets and scriptures 
enshrined in monasteries may fulfil their saving 
mission in the ivorld. EvcnifonJyoncoutof a million 
listens to the ‘V-ord of life”, and is inspired by 
the example of monks and nuns, the apostolic toil 
is amply rewarded. 

5. Human nature, ontologically and psvcholo- 
gically, is good. The original sin has coopted 
only the outer rind of the soul, not its depths* Maya 
envelops only on the surface layers of creation, not 
its neumenal depths. Human nature will get it- 
self reformed and converted W’hen it enters into it- 
self, in the light jaf its own experiences. The con- 
version of Aldoiut Hurdey from stone-dr>' ration- 
alism to soul-deep m>'slidsm is t^-pjcal of thi* mo- 
dem age. Sri Aurobindo, from a i-iolent terrori't 
and rcvolutionar>' in Bengal politics, became con- 
verted to the rank of ouctanding m>su'cs, contem- 
plativcs and esoteric philosophers of all times. 
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These and allied examples in the West and the 
East is an eye-opener. It enables us to forecast 
the future of monasticism. 

The restlessness of human heart is the restless- 
ness of a compass needle when removed from its 
North Pole. God is the Not* Pole of human 
hearts. After all our wanderings and frustrations, 
vexations and futilities, we have to_ returnto (^d 
and exclaim aloud with St Augmtine: Tnou has 
created our hearts for Thee, O ^rc^and it shall 
ever remain restless until it rests in Thee • Our 
politicians, journalists, businessmen, economist, 
technicians, and men and women in every 
of life, must needs return to the centre ot their 
selves which is God. Dharma is not God; it ^ 
just the path-tray to God, God s latvs mdehbdy 
inscribed in the heart of man. 
latvs and tdolate them for a short 
long you cannot go on transgressing them ™th<>ut 
serious damaging effects m your mnd, hi^t a^ 
soul, and your deep«t Self. If inrtuc is its otvn 
reward, then vice is its otvn nemesis. 

The forecast, tlicn, regarding the future of nmn- 
asticism in the world is something li^ *15. The 
world is fast grotving into a vast rolxit in vjich 
humans are becoming cogs and clogs. Suriom 
reflection and deeper thoughts evaporate from the 
hectic and restless life of man today. From the 
highly industrialised and mediamscd hfe of the 
Wst, the Eastern man also in aUes and totvns, 
is fast becoming a vicUm of the machine aviUsa- 
tion. Tlie clock cannot be put back, but ii mod- 
ern man, •caught up in the vortex of cut-throat 
economics and powcr-pohucs, in machine civili- 
sation and amoral technology, svere to rediscover 
his oira self through a process of deep introspect- 
ion, dien he will turn out to be re igioiu. If he 
ROCS all tlie ^v-ay along the road, he will find a board 
on which it is \\Titten: “Alone, alone you sad along, 
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tliere that wc should seek remedy for this mounting 
wave of hatred, violence and %var. Man is his 
mind. As he thinks, so he become, the mind as- 
suming^ the forn^ of the otyect tliought of, even as a 
white linen assume the colour of the dye in which 
it is dipped. It is the mind of man that make a 
heaven out of a hell, and a hell out of heaven. In 
.mental cure and momi tonic, I believe, raon- 
asticism has a great share to contribute. But 
monks, nuns, priets and mystics are ignored in 
world politics. Even Plato and Plotinus, Buddhas 
and Laotzes arc ignored by our politicians in their 
political conclaves and diplomatic talks. Mahatma 
Gandhi is merely a name in India Today. 

If the mountain does not go to Mohamed, then 
Mohamed has to go to the mountain. If modern 
society and the world do not go to monks and mo- 
nasteries for light and advice, then monks and nuns 
should go out to the world and people outside, so 
that the saving wsdom of prophets and scriptures 
enshrined in monasteries may fulfil their saving 
mission in the world. Even if only one out of a million 
listens to the “word of life”, and is inspired by 
the example of monks and nuns, the apostolic toil 
is amply rewarded. 

5. Human nature, ontologically and psycholo- 
gically, is good. The original sin has corrupted 
only the outer rind of the soul, not its depths* Maya 
envelops only on the surface layers of creation, not 
its neumenal. depths. Human nature will get it- 
self reformed and converted when it enters into it- 
self, in the light ^of its own experiences. The con- 
version of Aldoii)fc Hurfey from stone-dry ration- 
alism to soul-deep m>'stidsm is typical of thl* mo- 
dern age. Sri Aurobindo, from a violent terrorist 
and revolutionary in Bengal politics, became con- 
verted to the rank of outstanding mystics, contem- 
platives and esoteric philosophers of all times. 
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bridges whenever and wherever we can between 
religions, ra ces, cultures and nations of the East and 
the West. 

This can only happien when we stress on points 
of agreement rather than on differences, and we 
accept differences through a healthy understanding 
of the opposite point of \dew, agreeing to disagree 
on points far removed from God-vision and Self- 
realisation. We have to accept all scriptures, all 
prophets, all temples, all rehgions, all varieties of 
religious experiences. This is not a medley. This is 
Jtll-embiacing Catholicism which ackncwledges all hu- 
mans as our blood-brothers, destined for the same 
heavenly bliss, nirvanic Void. We should accept the 
failures and faults of others as our own, because 
We are all members of the same mystical body of 
God. By hurting others, we hurt ourselves. By 
doing good to others, we do good to ourselves, be- 
came we are parts of one stupendous whole, whose 
body is Nature, whose soul is the Ultimate Reali^, 
as Dionysius the Aeropagitc says : “God is the Life 
of all that lives; the Being of all that exists”. PI. 

Div. J^Qm. 1.3. 

The Buddhists, the Hindus and the Christians, 
at least m their monasteries, should not remain 
isolated from the rest, like frogs in the well, each 
fancying that theirs is the only real world of 
values. In order that they may be enabled to see the 
vast ocean in front of tliem, it is desirable that monks 
from various religions are given facilities to study 
in monastic orden of rcligioi^ other than tlicir 
own, by allowing them to stay inside as home-mem- 
ibecs of a religious order. I bless those monks 
who accepted me in Hindu monasteries and Bud- 
dhist viharas as an inside member, as one of their 
own. I wish that Catholics also in their turn invite 
sincere inquirers into thdr monasu'c cells and make 
them study tlic Catholic position, not from the 
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solitary sailor”. Tliat is the entrance to monasti- 
cism. ^ Of his own accord, out of sliecr necessity 
springing from the monastic urge, lie wll discard 
his wealth, social position, fleeting Joys and plea- 
sures of sense and sex, and bury himself \WtIun the 
precincts of a monaster}', or lie will create a mon- 
astery of his own, his owm hermitage whcicln he 
y\ill go all tlic way towards Self-realisation. 

Some religious superiors in both the East and 
the West arc alarmed at the thought tliat the sedu- 
ctions and glamour of modern life may stand in the 
way of many young men and women to follow mo- 
nastic vocation. The present >%Titer docs not share 
such gloomy prospects for the future of monasti- 
cism. There are likely to be more lapses and sup- 
erficiality of life wthin monasteries; but tlie num- 
ber of vocations is not likely to dwindle in any ^vay. 
The world has nothing to olFcr as an honourable 
alternative to the monastic ideal which Buddhas 
and Bodhisatwas have offered to their, followers. 
Positions of power and autliority, ple.'isurcs of sense 
and sex, gold and silver have their o^v^ attractions. 
But, to a thoughtful mind, attractions to Virtue, 
Values, Truth, Love Divine, God, Soul-beauty are 
a thousand times more greater. Either a man 
who, in the words of Bkiise Pascal, “is a reed, but 
a thinking reed”, ceases to be thinking, reflecting 
and introspecting, or he must find outlet for his 
higher spiritual urges in monastic or quasi-mona- 
stic ana eremitical environment. Monasticism 
cannot be blotted out from the lace of the earth 
as long as there is even one single soul left \vhich 
aspires after God, Beauty, Love and the Infinite. 
Tonsure and uniform do not make us monk but 
vision, ideals, imaginative compassion and unbo- 
unded love of the suffering manldnd. 

6. Monasticism, to be effectively operative in 
this atomic age, should break all barriers and build 
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have biased and myopic views about Buddhist 
bhikim and Hindu sadhus. These are the bar- 
nets that stand in the way of closer understanding 
co-operation between religions. Our motto' 
should be inclusion, not exclusion, acceptance not 
tejection, love and sympathy, not hatred and par- 
h^n apologetics which make us sing the song of 
uiose whose bread we eat. Similarly, in Christian 
monasteries, besides Christian studies, they should 
encourage the study of Buddhist, Hindu and al- 
TAr ^^^Ptm-es and their theologies and vice versa. 
We must feel it within the heart of our hearts that 
We all belong to one single human family, whether 
“c\oug to white races or coloured continents, 

0 Christianity or the Hindu-Buddhi^t world. The 
^?e in which we could conquer other religions and 
cultures through imperialism, both political and 
reli^ous, is gone never to return. Now we have 
o lace people and cultures as equals with demo- 
cratic freedom. Only Truth will survive in the 
ong run. India, after Independence, has accept- 
ed as her mottn^ ^ 
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Hlndu-Buddhist point of view, but from the Catli- 
■ olic point of view. Similarly, the Christians should 
study^ the Hlndu-Buddhist world, not svitli a view 
to svinning converts and ridiculing other religions, 
but from the Hindu-Buddhi: t point of view. Tlicn 
there wll be such a big scope for a healthy give- 
and-take attitude, which wll enable us to grow ever 
wder in our mental horizons, and sink deeper in 
our heart-realisations. We arc all fellow-tramps 
tiavelling to the Great Unseen Beyond, which the 
Buddhist call J/trvana, the Hindus Mukli and tlie 
Christians call Salvation. 

We should have the courage to criticise our- 
selves first, before we could criticise others. Self- 
righteousness and exclusive claims in matters rela- 
ting to religion and philosophy lead one to assume 
the role of a superior one; and this superiority- 
complex colours all their studies and vision of other 
religions. As die Pillar Edicts of Asoka say, we 
should not consider our own religion as the best 
and condemn the rest. Only our lives — or leligion 
in practice — should prove who is a superior one, 
not verbal apologedcs and arm-chair debates. He 
is great who is pure, self-controlled, self-knoiring, 
Self-realised,* God-conscious and God-seeing. Every- 
thing else is mere shell to protect these vital es- 
sentials of religion or Dharma. 

Canonisation ^ve should not hug, nor fear un- 
just excommunication. True saints will detest 
the idea of their being canonised and their statues 
placed on altars and worshipped. It is >viser to 
say some “heresies** or commit some sins in order 
to avoid the torture of bdng canonised. Let die 
Devil’s advocate win and let us lose before men and 
gain before God and His Elect. 

Many Buddhist monks have misconceptions 
and prejudices against both Hindus and Christi- 
ans. Many Hindu monks have misunderstandings 
about Christian monastidsm. ‘ Many Christians 



